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Worcester   at   Annapolis. 


N  Alay  2d  occurred  the  an- 
/^  luial  graduation  at  the 
I'nited  States  Xaval  Acad- 
emy, located  in  Annapolis. 
Maryland.  In  the  class  of 
tiftv-nine  members,  five 
were  from  Massachusetts, 
an  unusual  number  to  hail 
from  the  Bay  State  in  one 
\ear.      Of   these   five,  ^^'(^r- 

cester's  interest  centres   chiefly   in   her 

own  representative, 

RALPH     ^L\XCILL    GRISWOLD, 

who  stood  number  2i  in  the  list, 
and  liad  the  l)est  rating  of  his 
fellows  from  the  Commonwealth. 
The  diplomas  were  presented  by  the 
President,  and  tlie  young  men  felt  con- 
siderably exalted  at  this  attention  from 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  an  official  who 
had  himself  incurred  personal  danger 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

Cadet  Griswold  is  a  native  of  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania,  a  son  of  the  late  Elisha 
Griswold,  Al.D.,  and  his  wife,  Nannie 
Cireen  Heywood,  a  native  of  this  city. 
Dr.  (jriswold  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
regular  army  during  the  ^^'ar  of  the 
Rebellion,  and    after    its  close  was  at 


the  head  of  the  Freedmcn's  P>ureau  in 
Louisiana  till  1867,  when  he  resigned 
and  resumed  the  i^ractice  of  medicine 
in  Sharon.  There  he  met  the  lady  who 
became  his  wife,  and  there  their  son, 
Ralph,  was  born,  Aug.  8,  t88i  ;  an  older 
son,  Arthur,  is  a  1902  man  of  Harvard. 
In  i8q6  Mrs.  Grisw^old  and  sons  came 
to  Worcester,  her  former  liome,  and 
took  u])  their  abode  at  the  old  Hey- 
wood residence  on  Catharine  Street. 
Dr.  Griswold,  the  father,  had  died  in 
Sharon  the  same  year,  and  on  coming 
to  V,"orcester  the  sons  becarfie  pupils 
in  the  Classical  High  School.  When 
Cadet  Ralpli  Earle  had  ended  liis 
course  at  the  Academy,  the  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Walker  gave  notice  of  a 
competitive  examination  for  the  va- 
cancy, and  out  of  the  twenty-three  can- 
didates young  Griswold  passed  first, 
and  received  the  appointment.  Aug. 
Tst,  1898,  he  went  to  Annapolis  for  a 
little  extra  drill  in  the  preparatory 
school  there,  antl  with  the  examina- 
tions successfully  passed,  he  was  ad- 
mitted September  9th,  taking  his  place 
among  the  first  years,  who  numbered 
at  the  beginning  ninety-three  boys. 
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These  "Plebes"  suffered  all  the  indig- 
nities wont  to  be  offered  to  beginners, 
with    the    fixed    determination    to    get 
back  on  the  class  which  followed,  but, 
alas  for  them,   since  before  their  time 
of  "passing  it  along,"  came  the  govern- 
ment investigation  into  the  subject  of 
hazing,  and  the  boys  had  to  pocket  all 
their  affronts  and  treat  the  next  year's 
class  with  the  most  punctilious  polite- 
ness.    It  should  be  stated,  in  passing, 
that  hazing  at  no    time     reached     the 
pitch   of   brutality   commonly   ascribed 
to  ^^"est  Point.    At  the  end  of  the  year 
in  the  Academy  came  the  first  cruise, 
which  was  made  on  the  Monongahela, 
and  was  three  months  in  length.    They 
landed    at    Plymouth,  England,  riding 
thence  to  London,  where    they     spent 
five  days  of  sight  seeing.     Next  under 
sail  they  went  through  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay to  the   western   isles,   stopping   at 
Madeira,  and  then  they  trimmed  their 
sails  for  home,  but  they  must  have  got- 
ten  into  the  doldrums,  or  some  other 
calm,   for  not    till    forty-two   days   had 
passed     did    they  see  land  again,  and 
then     the    famous  Capes>  Charles  and 
Henry,  recalling  the  days  of  James  the 
First       and      his      unfortunate      sons. 
Through  the  month  of  September,  the 
cadets    were    permitted    to    enjoy    the 
sweets  of  home,  having  in  their  cruise 
learned  much  of  the  duty  and  work  of 
the  old-fashioned  sailor. 

The  second  year  soon  passed  awav, 
and  then  came  the  annual  outing  on 
the  sea.  The  first  half  was  in  the  New- 
port, the  second  in  the  Chesapeake,  a 
full-rigged  ship,  and  old  fashioned,  not 
only  in  name  but  in  equipment.  Thus 
they  sailed  up  and  down  the  coast  of 
the  United  States,  going  as  far  north  as 
Portland,  visiting  also  all  the  ports 
where  ship-building  is  done,  including 
Lynn,  to  inspect  the  great  electrical 
plant  located  there.  Again,  September 
was  given  to  home  and  its  comforts. 


The  third  summer  was  much  like  the 
second  in  that  the  cruising,  to  begin 
with,  was  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  was 
up  and  down  the  coast.  Some  time 
was  spent  in  Gardner's  Bay,  Long 
Island,  where  sea  manoeuvres  were  prac- 
ticed. During  the  second  half  of  the 
summer  they  were  shifted  to  the  In- 
diana, "Bob"  Evans'  ship  in  the  San- 
tiago fight,  and  on  her  a  trip  was  made 
to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  that  the  lads 
might  see  a  little  of  John  Bull's  battle- 
ments. On  their  return  came  the  final 
visit  home. 

While  Cadet  Griswold  did  not  excel 
in  athletics,  his  lack    of     weight     and 
stature    being   against   him,   yet   in    an 
emergency   he   could   give   a  good   ac- 
count of  himself.     An   excellent  index 
of  a  young    man's    ability    is  found  in 
the  opinion  held    of   him    by  his  asso- 
ciates.    In  the  "Lucky  Bag,"  which  is 
the    annual    class    publication    of    the 
Academy,  containing  portraits,  scenes, 
etc..  and  of  whose  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication he  was  a  member,  we  find  him 
served  up  with  his  fellows.       He  was 
class    photographer,    and    €very    snap 
shot  in   the    really    entertaining  book, 
save  his  own,  is  from  his  camera.     His 
mates     dubbed     him       "Grizzly"     and 
"Stone-face,"  and  in  the  kodak  impres- 
sion of  him  he   is    bending     over     his 
camera.     In  the  text  we  read : 

I  love  my  love  with  a  "G"  because 
he  is  gay,  good  natured,  and  grins.  1 
hate  my  love  with  a  "G"  because  he  is 
grouchy,  grumpy,  and  growls.  His 
name  is  Griswold,  and  he  is  a  great 
goose.  A  man  with  eccentricities 
sometimes  approaches  genius,  but 
never  getting  there.  Will  bet  on  either 
side  of  any  question,  but  always  wins. 
Once  posed  as  a  barber-pole.  "Say, 
fellows,  I  heard  a  pretty  good  story 
the  other  day." 

As  we  note  the  recurrence  of  the  let- 
ter "(i"  in  the  foregoing,  it  would 
appear  that  the  cadets  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  alliteration. 
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\\'itli  the  full  course  com])lete(l,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  ha\ing-  done 
o^ood  work,  our  young-  cadet  has  passed 
the  time  since  graduation  very  quietly 
at  his  home  awaiting  the  orders  that 
nowadays  come  to  the  Naval  Academy 
graduates.  The  time  is  not  so  very 
far  away  when  the  nation  had  no  place 
for  her  boys  upon  whose  education  she 
had  spent  so  much,  but  now  she  needs 
them,  for  we  have  a  navy  once  more. 
Our  latest  Worcester  graduate  is  not 
a  large  man  physically,  standing  only 
ti\e   feet,  four   and  one   half  inches   in 


heiglit,  and  weighs  135  ])()unds.  but  the 
stock  in  him  is  of  good  (|uality.  and 
we  may  expect  the  best  of  results  in 
the  line  of  duty.  We  remember  that 
Admiral  Sampson  was  a  man  small  of 
stature.  June  2d  Cadet  Griswold  re- 
l)orted  on  the  liuffalo  in  New  York, 
and  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Asiatic 
station,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  ex])ecting 
an  assignment  to  duty  in  the  l^hili])- 
pines.  Every  \\'orcester  citizen  will 
rejoice  at  any  and  all  good  fortune  that 
mav  come  his  wav. 


l-'or  more  than  fift\'  years  Worcester 
has  had  special  reason  for  exceeding 
interest  in  the  Naval  Academy.  Not 
only  has  the  location  of  the  Bay  State 
ever  given  her  a  devotion  to  sea  serv- 
ice, but  a  Worcester  man  was  the 
founder  of  the  school.  No  Common- 
wealth, save  two,  has  had  so  many 
vears  of  service  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment as  Massachusetts,  a  circumstance 
attributable  perhaps  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  State  manned  the  most 
of  the  vessels  which  compelled  Great 
Britain,  in  her  two  wars  with  America, 
to  sue  for  peace.  Through  Cabot, 
Crowninshield,  Henshaw,  Bancroft,  to 
Long  and  Moody,  there  are  thirteen 
years  to  the  credit  of  this  State.  The 
particular  glory  of  Massachusetts, 
however,  and  of  Worcester,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  George  Bancroft,  born  and 
reared  here,  founded  the  school  which 
for  so  many  years  has  been  the 
training  place  for  the  Nelsons,  Hulls 
and    Farraguts  of  America. 

In  the  "History  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,"  by  Park  Benjamin, 
are  found  these  words  : 

George  Bancroft  of  ^Massachusetts, 
scholar,  historian,  orator  and  states- 
man, became  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  in 
March,  18.15.     When  he  left  that  office, 


eighteen  months  later,  the  Naval 
School  of  the  L^nited  States  was  estab- 
lished and  in  full  operation  at  Annap- 
olis, ^Vlaryland.  The  achievement  was 
a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  establisiiment 
of  the  Academy,  boys  of  tender  years 
were  appointed  as  midshipmen  in  the 
Navv,  and  through  long  years  of  a])- 
prenticeship  arose  to  position.  The 
object  of  the  school  was  to  concen- 
trate the  instruction,  and  by  means  of 
actual  service  upon  the  sea  to  give  to 
the  cadets  all  that  they  formerly  ob- 
tained through  a  much  longer  ])erio(l. 
Those  who  were  still  rated  as  midshi])- 
men  received  their  diplomas  from  the 
Academy,  though  they  may  never  have 
set  foot  within  its  grounds.  With  the 
story  of  the  school,  however  interest- 
ing it  ma_\'  be.  we  ha\e  nothing  to  do; 
ours  simply  to  tell  of  some  Worcester 
boys  who  reported  there,  and  in  due 
time  received  their  credentials.  There 
are  long  gaps  in  time  between  some 
of  the  graduations,  and  either  the 
Acadeni}-  was  not  a  popular  insti- 
tution or  man}-  appointees  failed  to 
pass  their  examinations.  At  the  be- 
ginning the  course  covered  six  years, 
four  in  the  school  and  two  at  sea. 

Ha\-ing-    been     founded     bv     Cieorire 
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Bancroft,  it  is  intercstiiiL;-  to  note  tiiat 
tlu'  first  representative  from  the  found- 
er's native  city  was  his  nei)he\v,  Ikui- 
croft  (iherardi.  a  son  of  Prof.  Leonato 
Glierardi,  a  native  of  Italy,  and  his 
wife.  Jane  Bancroft.  He  was  born  in 
Louisiana,    where     his     parents    were 


Naval  Cadet  Chas.  E.  Brown. 
Class  of  1867. 

teaching-,  Xov.  10,  1832.  IJoth  i)arents 
dying-  suddenly  of  yelhjw  fever,  he  was 
sent  to  Worcester,  where  he  was 
reared  by  his  mother's  people,  till,  in 
July.  1846,  he  re])orted  at  .Vnnapolis, 
with  which  and  with  what  it  is  allied 
hv  has  been  connected  e\'er  since. 
( iraduating-  in  1852,  number  15  in  a 
class  of  sixteen,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Ohio  as  a  midshi])man.  and  in  e\er- 


rising  ca])acities  he  continued  till  his 
retirement,  in  18(^4,  a  rear  admiral. 
During  the  Rebellion,  he  did  efifectivc 
service,  having  a  ])art  in  the  Battle  of 
ATobile  Bay,  and  many  others.  His 
home  is  in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

The  register  of  the  Academy  bears 
no  other  name  recognizable  as  from 
Worcester  till  18^)7,  when  there  was 
[graduated  Charles  I^aton  Brown,  a 
-ure  enough  Worcester  boy,  a  son  of 
ilie  late  Albert  l!rown  and  his  wife, 
and  brother  of  j.  Stewart  and  h'dwin 
r.rown  of  this  city.  He  was  born  Jan. 
J.:;,  1847,  and  his  boyhood  was  spent 
in  this  city,  having  all  the  advantages 
of  oiH-  schools,  till  from  the  High 
School,  in  the  days  of  Principal  Harris 
R.  Greene,  he  dei)arted  for  Newport, 
to  which  i)lace  the  Academy  was 
moved  in  war  times.  He  was  gradu- 
ated nund)er  =,=,  in  a  class  of  eighty- 
seven  memljers,  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Academy.  His  subsequent 
career  was  a  brief  one,  for  three  years 
later  he  lost  his  life  in  the  terrible 
catastrophe  which  befell  the  V.  S. 
steamer  Oneida  in  the  P.ay  of  Ycddo, 
lapan.  It  was  the  24th  day  of  January, 
1870.  Only  the  day  before  our  Wor- 
cester ensign  had  celebrated  his  twen- 
tv-third  birthday,  and  the  vessel  was 
on  her  way  home,  after  a  three-years' 
cruise  in  Asiatic  waters.  How  light 
were  the  hearts  of  olificers  and  men 
within  those  wooden  walls.  livery 
man  was  already  counting  the  days 
before  he  should  greet  his  friends 
again.  There  were  on  board  176  souls, 
24  officers,  and  152  men.  It  was  early 
evening,between  six  and  seven  o'clock, 
that  the  liritish  steamer  Bombay  ran 
into  the  Oneida,  completely  crushing 
her  after  portions.  Then,  to  his  eter- 
nal infamy,  Captain  I^'yre  refused  to 
heed  the  desi)airing  cries  of  his  vic- 
tims, and  with  the  remark  that  he  had 
cut  the  quarter  off  a   Yankee  frigate  and 
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if  scrzrd  her  riglif,  he  passed  on  to  his 
anchorai?e  in  the  harbor.  It  does  not 
matter  that  a  British  court  of  inquiry, 
immediately  called,  cleared  him  of 
blame  for  the  cruel  blow  and  imposed 
a  six  months'  suspension  only  for  fail- 
ure to  stop  ;  the  name  of  Captain  Eyre 
will  continue  a  synonym  for  Caligula- 
like cruelty  and  infamous  hatred  as 
long  as  men  tell  the  story  of  those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Out  of 
those  176  beings  whose  names  were 
borne  on  the  ship's  rolls  97  were  lost ; 
only  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  but 
the  vessel  became  their  burial-case. 
Perhaps  some  one  reading  this  sketch 
and  seeing  the  handsome  face  of  the 
cadet  in  all  the  glory  of  his  white  duck 
and  blue  jacket,  will  say,  "Of  whom 
does  the  picture  remind  me?"  Any 
one  thus  remarking  must  have  seen  the 
face  and  figure  of  a  "Lord  Byron  at 
Missolonghi." 

The  year  of  Cadet  Brown's  gradua- 
tion was  that  of  Charles  Ward  Bart- 
lett's  entrance.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Theo.  H.  Bartlett,  for  many  vears 


Commander  Chas.  W.  Bartlett. 


the  ^Tayor's  clerk  at  City  Hall.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Gen.  George  H. 
Ward,  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, hence  his  middle  name.  At  grad- 
uation he  ranked  sixth  in  a  class  of 
fortv-nine  members,  and  since  that 
date  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  twelve 
vears  in  all,  has  been  given  to  instruc- 
tion at  the  Academy.  Also,  in  the 
pursuance  of  sea  duty,  he  has  sailed 
in  northern  and  southern  seas,  and 
nearly  all  intervening  waters.  The 
Spanish  War  found  him  on  the  To- 
peka,  and  whatever  fell  in  his  way  to 
do  was  well  done.  Ofif  Nipe,  in  Cuba, 
his  vessel  had  the  pleasure  of  captur- 
ing the  Jorge  Juan,  a  Spanish  craft. 

His  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Judge 
Hartley  Williams  of  Har^-ard  Street, 
now  bears  her  sailor  husband  company 
in  the  Philippines.  Their  son.  Hartley 
PI.,  is  a  student  in  Yale  College.  At 
present  Commander  Bartlett  directs 
the  movements  of  the  Isla  de  Cuba, 
one  of  the  ships  captured  by  Dewey. 
With  anything  like  activity  in  the 
Navy,  Commander  Bartlett's  friends 
confidently  expect  to  see  iiim  rear  ad- 
miral yet. 

Two  years  later  another  Worcester 
boy,  Austin  M.  Knight,  though  not  ap- 
pointed from  Worcester,  received  his 
diploma,  number  6  in  a  class  of  twen- 
ty-nine. He  is  the  son  of  Charles  S. 
Knight,  a  veteran  of  the  Forty-second 
Regiment  in  the  Rebellion.  Thereby 
the  officer  is  a  l^rother  of  the  wife  of 
President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  the 
Leland  J.  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  of 
California.  He,  too,  ranks  as  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander. 

Not  till  the  class  of  1883  do  we  rec- 
ognize a  AVorcester  name  again,  and 
it  is  that  of  Timothy  Stephen  O'Leary, 
a  resident  of  the  first  ward,  and  a 
pupil  in  the  High  School.  His  boy 
friends  always  called  him  "Tim,"  and 
he  was  ever  a  crack  athlete ;  one  of  the 
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best  of  ball-players,  and  his  ])Iaymates 
were  sorry  to  see  him  go,  though  they 
knew  a  wider  field  was  thereby  open- 
ing for  him.  AVinning  his  place  by 
competitive  examination,  his  career  at 
the  Academy  was  a  highly  creditable 
one,  and  his  old  school  friends  were 
delighted  one  morning  when,  Ijefore 
the  entire  school,  were  read  by  the 
principal  the  orders  of  thanks  issued  by 
Rear  Admiral  George  B.  Raich,  then 
Superintendent  at  the  Academy,  and 
published  by  the  Navy  Department  at 
Washington,  AMlliam  S.  Hunt,  secre- 
tary. It  appears  that  Dec.  6th,  1881. 
while  in  his  room  he  saw  two  small 
boys  break  through  the  ice  upon  the 
River  Severn.  W'ithout  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  rushed  from  his  room, 
and, plunging  into  the  water,  succeeded 
in  rescuing  both  of  them.  "For  such 
bravery  performed  at  the  risk  of  life. 
Cadet  Midshipman  O'Leary  deserves  the 
hearty  congratulations  of  his  comrades, 
and  makes  it  the  pleasant  duty  of  the 
Superintendent  to  publicly  express  his 
approbation  of  the  gallant  conduct  in 
general  orders  at  'parade.'  "  It  was 
O'Leary's  misfortune  to  graduate  when 
there  was  little  use  for  him  or  any  of 
his  associates  upon  the  sea.  He  was 
number  36  in  a  class  of  fifty-four,  but 
the  best  the  Government  could  do  for 
him  was  to  find  employment  for  him 
in  the  hydrographic  office  in  Washing- 
ton, its  only  redeeming  feature  being 
the  fact  that  it  had  something  to  do 
with  water.  Later  he  was  reinstated 
in  the  Navy,  and  is  now  a  paymaster. 

The  next  name  having  a  local  flavor 
comes  no  nearer  home  than  North- 
bridge,  it  being  that  of  Lucius  Allyn 
Bostwick,  a  son  of  D.  S.  Bostwick,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and  long  con- 
nected with  the  Whitins  of  that  town. 
He  won  his  place  over  all  competitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  made 
a  very  creditable    record    at  the  school. 


graduating  in  i8(/),  number  26  in  a 
class  of  thirty-four  meml:)ers.  He  is 
a  lieutenant,  and  saw  service  during 
the  Spanish  War,  being  aboard  the 
Oregon,  and  thus  helped  to  drive 
ashore  the  Cristobal  Colon,  and  so 
end  Spanish  rule  in  America.  When 
the  last  gun  had  been  fired,  and  the  end 
had  been  announced,  and  all  the  land 
was  filled  with  rejoicing,  the  father  re- 
marked to  the  writer  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  event,  "Not  till  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  victory  came  did  I 
realize  how  large  a  burden  I  was  carry- 
ing in  the  shape  of  that  boy  of  mine 
on  shipboard,"  a  sentiment  doubtless 
true  of  every  heart  that  has  a  loved  one 
in  danger,  whether  on  sea  or  land. 

As  Cadet  Bostwick  nearerl  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course  there  was  a  small 
boy  over  on  Kendall  Street  who 
watched  the  situation  with  the  utmost 
care,  for  he,  too,  wanted  to  be  reckoned 
a  member  of  the  L^  S.  Navy.  When 
the  time  finall}-  came,  Ralph  Earle.who 
was  a  High  School  graduate,  class  of 
1891,  and  had  entered  the  Polytechnic, 
went  into  the  contest  with  the  firm  re- 
solve that  the  boy  who  beat  him  would 
have  to  work  for  it.  Fortune  and  hard 
labor  told,  for  he  came  out  at  the  top, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  coveted 
appointment.  Possibly  no  AA^orccster 
boy  ever  went  to  Annapolis  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  young  Earle.  His 
father,  Stephen  C.  Earle,  was  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Rebellion,  and  his  mother, 
a  sister  of  that  Ensign  Brown  who,  in 
the  Oneida,  had  perished  so  foully 
away  back  in  1870.  When  his  parents 
tried  to  dissuade  him,  picturing  the 
sad  ending  of  the  uncle,  the  boy  de- 
clared he  would  prefer  to  be  drowned 
a  member  of  the  Navy  than  not  to 
enter  the  Academy.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  his  tasks  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
and  at  graduation  in  1896  he  gained 
the   favorite    Worcester    number,   viz., 
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6,  from  a  class  of  thirty-eight.  Dur- 
ing the  Spanish  AVar,  he  was  constant- 
ly on  duty.  At  first  he  was  Navigator 
of  the  Hornet,  a  converted  yacht,  act- 
ing as  a  part  of  the  attacking  fleet. 
May  8,  i8q8,  he  was  commissioned 
Ensign.       Though  not  at  the  Santiago 


A\'orth  Bagley.  who  fell  upon  the  deck 
of  the  Winslow  at  Cardenas  May  ii, 
1898.  Following  the  war,  he  had  a 
two-years'  cruise  on  the  Essex,  and  in 
August,  1901,  as  a  lieutenant,  junior 
grade.  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Proving  Station  at  Indian  Head,  twen- 


LiEUT.  (J.  G.)  Ralph  Earle. 

(His  cadet  picture  ) 


fight,  his  Hornet  buzzed  all  around  the 
island,  inflicting  stings  upon  the  enemy 
wherever  opportunity  ofTered.  She  was 
in  two  sharp  engagements  in  Man>:an- 
illo  harl)or,  and  our  Ensign  narrowly 
escaped  one  shot  which  went  between 
him  and  his  Captain,  near  whom  he  was 
standing.  Only  an  hour  or  two  before 
his  death,  he  had  met  his  friend.   Ensign 


ty-three  miles  below  Washington  on- 
the  Potomac.  It  would  seem  that  Nep- 
tune with. his  trident  did  not  absolute- 
Iv  rule  the  hour  at  Annapolis,  for  some- 
how Cu])id  managed  to  get  in  his  work, 
the  sequel  appearing  when,  on  Sept.  29, 
1898.  he  was  married  to  Janet  T., 
daughter  of  Pay  Director  Caspar 
Schenck   of   Annapolis.      To-day   there 
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is  another  Ralph  Earle,  whose  parents  wliat  a   X'ikini^-  ancestry    will      inspire 

are  looking-  forward  to  the  day  when,  him,   for   not  only   his   father,   but   his 

as  "the  son  of  an  officer,''  he  too  may  mother's  fathers  for  three  generations, 

become  a  naval  cadet,  and  it  he  does,  were  seamen  bold. 


The    immediate   future    will     be    provided   for   through  a    competitive    exam- 
ination in  progress  this  23d  day  of  June  as  the  Magazine  goes  to  press. 


Address  Before  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade, 

By  Mm.  James  B.  Rkvmh.ds 
Of  New  York  City,  at  tlic  Annual  Bantiuet,  May  2,  iyo2. 


DESIRE  to  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  introduction.  I 
must  confess  that  in  at- 
tempting to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  administration  of 
government  in  New  York 
city,  I  am  imjjressed  with 
the  logic  of  a  remark  made 
to  me  a  few  years  ago  by 
a  Scotch  gentleman  in 
Edinburgh.  An  American 
came  to  the  city  on  his 
Avay  to  India  who  w'as  about  to  attempt 
educational  work  in  that  country,  and 
I  suggested  to  my  friend  that  it  might 
be  interesting  to  secure  a  talk  from 
him  in  Edinburgh.  He  replied  to 
mc,  ■"Well,  }-ou  know,  Mr.  Reynolds,  in 
Scotland  we  would  a  little  rather  hear 
a  man  tell  what  he  has  done  than  what 
he  is  going  to  do."  And  I  took  the  les- 
son to  heart,  and  I  feel  to-night  that 
our  tenure  of  office  has  been  so  brief 
that  it  is  a  little  impertinent  in  me  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  tliat  work  which  is 
so  largely  in  the  future. 

I  shall  speak  rather  of  our  aspira- 
tions than  of  our  accomplishments.  I 
do  not  sav  that  because  we  have  not 
been  active,  because  1  have  realized, 
at  times  rather  painfull}-,  that  we  have 
l)een  active;  but  becatise  the  residts  of 
what  we  have  been  d()ing  can  not  yet 
ap])ear. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  em- 
l)hasize  is  this :  it  comes  to  me  from  a 
somewhat  extensive  experience  in  New 
York  city.  I  think  if  you  wdll  look  over 
the  history  of  municipal  government  in 
our  countrv,  vou  will  sav  we  have  had 


one  experience:  there  has  been  a  long 
period  during  which  the  government 
has  not  been  particularly  good,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  ])eriod  a  sudden, 
stormy  awakening,  with  the  cry,  "Turn 
the  rascals  out";  and  the  rascals  are 
turned  out,  and  then  follows  a  brief 
period  of  honest  government,  and  the 
minor  rascals  are  punished  and  the 
major  ones  escape,  and  the  same  con- 
ditions as  formerly  are  restored.  It  has 
been  most  fitly  described  as  a  state  of 
coma  characterized  by  fits.  And  I  think 
we  may  fairly  say  that  the  history  in 
large  cities  has  been  a  state  of  moral 
indifference  characterized  every  once 
in  a  while  by  a  deliriiun  of  reform. 
The  same  condition  which  makes  our 
administration  tentative  has  also  ap- 
peared in  our  laws.  It  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  secure  enthusiasm  in  behalf 
of  legislation  that  is  very  much  needed. 
The  great  difficulty  that  we  find  in  city 
as  well  as  in  state  is  to  secure  interest 
in  the  enforcement  of  laws.  I  listened 
a  few  years  ago  to  an  address  from  a 
gentleman  from  this  country  in  Lon- 
don, in  which  he  tried  to  explain  ex- 
actly how  we  managed  our  public  af- 
fairs:  'A\'e  have  a  very  happy  state  of 
government  in  America,  which  you 
don't  apparently  appreciate,  and  the 
w^ay  we  arrange  it  is  this :  we  pass  our 
laws  to  satisfy  one  half  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  we  leave  them  unenforced  to 
satisfy  the  other  half."  I  suspect  that 
there  is  more  truth  than  satire  in  this. 
I  believe  the  responsibility  for  this  con- 
dition rests  largely  wdth  the  intelligent 
citizens  of    the    communitv  who  have 
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not  taken  an  interest  in  affairs  at  the 
critical  time ;  and  thereafter  have  not 
taken  sufficient  interest  and  activity  to 
see  that  legislation  that  is  wise  is  en- 
forced. 

The  second  quality,  it  appears  to  me, 
is    a   sense    of    reasonableness    toward 
those  whom  we    have    placed    in  posi- 
tions of  official   responsibility.      I   feel 
inclined    to    speak    feelingly    on    this 
point.     I  remember  one  of  the  officials 
recently  elected    told    me    he  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  an  organ- 
ization which  had  supported  him  three 
days   after   he     had  begun    his   duties. 
This  communication  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  resolution,  and  the  resolution  con- 
demned    him      unreservedly     because 
within  forty-eight   hours  he    had     not 
turned  all  the  rascals  out  in  his  depart- 
ment.    It  has  been  my  great  responsi- 
bility as  secretary  to  the  Mayor  to  in- 
spect a  large  part  of  the  Mayor's  cor- 
respondence, and  I   feel  that  we  have 
been  indebted  not  only  to  the  citizens 
of  our  own  city  for  a  great  deal  of  val- 
uable advice  and  assistance,  but  to  cit- 
izens from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  for  all  sorts  of  advice.    There 
has  not  been  an  event  of  more  or  less 
importance  since  the   first   of  January 
which  has  not  led  to  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence on  the  part  of  those  well, 
and  less  well,  informed  as  to  how  the 
thing  might  better  have  been  handled 
than  we  had  handled  it.     I  remember, 
at  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  tunnel 
accident,  we  were  the  recipients  of  let- 
ters, from  one  end  of  the  countrv  to 
the  other,    accompanied    by  plans,  ex- 
plaining exactly    how    we  might  have 
managed  the  New  York  CentralRailroad 
so  that  such  an  accident  could  not  have 
occurred.    And  I  recall  particularly  one 
letter  from   a  citizen   in   Pennsylvania, 
informing  us  at  the  outset  that  he  lived 
on  a  branch   railroad  where  they  had 
only  two  trains  a  day,  to  the  effect  that 
if  we  had  only  managed  our  railroads 
as  they  managed  theirs  we  should  have 
no  difficulty.    He  explained,  "Our  prin- 
ciple is  this  :  we  never  allow  the  second 
train  to  start  until  the  first  has  reached 
its  destination.     We  could  never,  then, 
have  an  accident  in  the  tunnel." 

I    remember    another    letter    which 
came   in  from    another    citizen,   which 


illustrates  the  embarrassing  and  diffi- 
cult requests  that  are  made  of  us.  The 
man  said  that  he  had  been  imposed 
upon  b}'  certain  citizens  of  our  metrop- 
olis. He  had  received  a  communication 
which  asked  him  to  forward  sixty-six 
cents,  and  he  forwarded  the  sixty-six 
cents.  He  was  promised  in  return  for 
the  sixty-six  cents  that  he  should  re- 
ceive ten  cakes  of  soap,  a  first-class 
razor,  and  a  watch  and  chain.  He  had 
heard  nothing  more  about  the  matter, 
and  he  felt  he  had  been  treated  most 
unjustly,  and  he  appealed  to  the  Alayor 
— not  to  get  back  the  sixty-six  cents, 
but  to  get  the  ten  cakes  of  soap,  the 
first-class  razor,  and  the  watch  and 
chain. 

It  is  but  right  and  just  toward  those 
whose  knowledge  of  political  affairs  is 
often  discredited  that  I  should  say  that 
the  most  reasonable  request  which  has 
been  made  of  the  present  ad.ministra- 
tion  was  made  by  a  woman  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Mayor,  as  follows : 

"Dear  Sir :  Will  you  please  see  that 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  me  under  the 
Constitution  are  granted  to  me? 

"Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your 
courtesy, 

"I  am,"  etc. 

If  all  our  correspondents  would  take 
as  reasonable  a  view  as  this,  and  be  so 
appreciative,  in  advance,  of  what  they 
were  sure  we  would  do,  our  path  would 
be  much  smoother. 

But  I  think  those  who  are  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprises  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  be  more  considerate  of 
those  whom  they  place  in  official  posi- 
tions. They  know  that  when  anything 
is  seriously  wrong  in  their  business 
they  can  alter  the  situation.  They  do 
not  recognize  any  difference  in  condi- 
tions, but  expect  that  when  they  have 
placed  one  of  their  number  in  a  public 
office  he  can  act  with  the  same  auto- 
cratic power  and  freedom  that  they 
themselves  can  exercise  in  their  private 
businesses.  They  fail  to  recognize  that 
after  all  a  government  can  not  run  very 
far  ahead  of  the  people;  and  that  if  we 
are  going  to  achieve  good  government, 
it  must  be  simply  not  because  good  m.en 
have  been  elected,  but  because  other 
good  men  sustain  them  in  the  carrving 
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out  of  measures  to  achieve  good  gov- 
ernment. And  it  is  not  until  that  prin- 
ciple is  thoroughly  recognized  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  establish  good  govern- 
ment firmly  in  our  municipalities. 

The  third  point  is  this :  I  believe  that, 
more  than  to  any  other  principle,  we 
sliall  owe  success  in  our  administration 
to  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  fra- 
ternal brotherhood — the  principle  of 
the  sense  of  kindness.  I  believe  that 
the  first  delegate  sent  from  the  city  of 
Boston  to  investigate  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester, when  he  returned  to  that  sacred 
city  said  that  he  thought  that  the  land 
now  occupied  by  Worcester  would  con- 
tain thirty  families,  and  possibly  sixty 
families.  And  I  am  sure  that  if  that 
worthy  citizen  were  alive  to-day  he 
would  feel  that  the  condition  which  ex- 
ists in  your  city  is  just  as  impossible 
a  one  as  our  more  crowded  conditions 
in  New  York  city.  We  have  only  to 
look  back  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  to 
tind  entirely  different  conditions.  One 
hundred  3'ears  ago  almost  every  citizen, 
however  poor  he  might  be,  had  his  own 
back  yard.  To-day  in  nearly  all  the 
large  cities  the  children  do  not  play  in 
the  back  yard, because  they  haven't  any 
back  yard,  or  have  to  divide  it  with 
other  families,  but  the  playground  of 
the  children  and  the  recreation  of  the 
grown  people  in  our  cities  is  the  pub- 
lic highway  and  the  public  recreations 
and  amusements.  So  we  have  an  en- 
tirely different  class  of  city  from  that 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  meet  the  situation  we 
must  meet  it  with  a  recognition  that 
a  kind  of  compulsory  brotherhood  ex- 
ists, and  we  are  to  decide  as  to  whether 
it  shall  be  a  brotherhood  of  peace. 

Another  fact :  We  are  all  aware  that 
the  so-called  poor  quarters  of  nearly  all 
of  our  cities  are  quarters  occupied,  as 
a  rule,  by  one  foreign  population  or 
another,  and  that  the  question  of  our 
poor  (juarters  is  usually  a  question  of 
how  shall  we  handle  some  foreign  ele- 
ment, and  we  consider,  and  we  say  that 
they  represent  the  dangerous  element. 
It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  give  it  after 
eight  years  of  living  in  the  most  dense- 
ly crowded  tenement-house  section  of 
Xew  York  city,  that  when  those  for- 
eign   emigrants    come    to    our    shores. 


they,  on  the  average,  believe  more  earn- 
estly and  sincerely  in  democracy  than 
do  we  ourselves,  and  if  we  handle  them 
right  during  the  first  five  years  we 
might  make  of  them  better  citizens 
than  we  make  of  ourselves.  I  know 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them 
come  with  this  idea — mainly  from 
Italy,  Russia  and  Austria;  they  come 
l)ecause  they  wish  to  escape  from  the 
conditions  under  which  they  formerly 
lived,  and  because  they  have  been  told 
that  in  America  is  a  land  in  which  de- 
mocracy is  believed  in.  They  come  10 
our  cities  and  they  find  that  because  of 
their  limited  means  they  are  put  into 
the  poor  quarters,  into  dirty  and  dis- 
mal tenement  houses,  the  least  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory  provision  for 
life.  And  the  moral  shock  which  is 
given  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
these  people  is  a  situation  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  we  have  never  begun 
to  appreciate.  I  remember  that  two  or 
three  years  ago  I  was  visited  by  a  little 
Russian  Jew,  who  asked  if  he  might 
have  the  privilege  of  placing  his  soda- 
water  stand  in  front  of  the  building 
wdiere  I  was  located.  I  asked  him 
about  his  capital  and  stock  in  trade, 
and  he  said  he  had  so  much  for  his 
stock,  and  $5  for  protection,  for  the 
policeman.  He  mentioned  this  last 
item  in  precisely  the  same  tone  as  he 
used  in  mentioning  the  others,  as 
though  that  were  a  conventional  item 
of  business.  But  I  realize,  gentlemen, 
that  that  stood  for  an  enormous  change 
in  that  man's  point  of  view.  That  the 
man  who  had  come  from  Russia  as  a 
land  from  which  he  must  escape,  to 
America  in  which  he  expected  to  find 
labor,  had  found  that  the  police  were 
as  corrupt  as  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
had  given  up  all  hope  and  was  the  vic- 
tim of  despair.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  yet  adequately  realized  the  price 
which  we  pay  for  bad  government.  It 
is  paid  in  flesh  and  blood.  It  has  been 
well  and  truly  said  that  whenever  there 
is  bad  government,  the  rich  pay  and  the 
poor  suffer.  The  rich  may  be  able  to 
pay  for  a  time,  although  I  think  they 
are  unwise  to  do  so,  but  the  poor  can 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  when,  in  the 
end.  we  shall  have  to  suffer  and  pay 
the  bill  into  the  l)argain.  and  the  results 
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will  come  altogether  upon  us.  And  I 
believe,  gentlemen,  that,  rising  to  the 
situation  and  to  the  opportunities  that 
are  before  us,  we  shall  realize  that  this 
crowding  together  is  not  necessarily  a 
source  of  evil,  but  is  also  a  source  of 
good  and  that  the  interest  of  one  is  the 
concern  of  all.  If  we  would  be  willing 
to  give  our  attention  to  the  .improve- 
ment of  the  physical  conditions  of  our 
cities,  insisting  that  certain  standards 
shall  be  maintained;  that  the  streets 
shall  be  clean  and  the  houses  sanitary ; 
public  education  of  the  best  character 
provided,  especially  to  those  who  are 
going  through  their  experience  of 
Americanization  :ifwe  shall  see  that  the 
moral  and  social  life  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  will  elevate  citizenship,^we 
shall  find,  as  I  have  suggested  before, 
that  this  population  comes  to  our 
•shores  with  the  elements  on  which  we 
shall  and  must  count  for  the  realization 
of  our  ideals.  I  believe  the  political 
situation  is  far  from  being  a  discourag- 


ing one.  It  is  encouraging  because  so 
many  are  opening  their  eyes  to  the 
things  which  are  being  achieved.  But 
I  say  in  all  seriousness  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  results  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  activity  of  the  so-called 
influential  citizens  of  our  country.  You 
are  influential  if  you  choose  to  make 
vourself  so.  We  do  need  your  activity, 
your  interest  and  your  continued  ac- 
tivity and  interest,  based  upon  appre- 
ciation of  the  good  cjualities  of  those 
whom  you  do  not  know,  in  order  that 
the  cities  of  our  country  may  be  the 
pride  of  our  coimtry  and  not  its  dis- 
grace. I  believe  we  have  a  chance  of 
achieving  better  results  than  those  yet 
achieved  in  Europe,  because  we  seem 
to  know  how  to  combine  individualism 
and  combination,  and  because  we  find 
in  our  poorer  quarters,  what  we  do  not 
find  in  Europe,  a  certain  amount  of  res- 
olution and  hope  to  which  we  can  ap- 
peal. But  it  must  be  because  we  all 
unite  to  achieve  results. 


Sewage  Purification  by  Bacterial  Action. 


By  Harrison    P.    Eddy. 


ANY  of  the  processes  of  na- 

Mture  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  are  operating  in 
every  direction,  and  yet  are 
not  understood  and  recog- 
nized until  some  special 
necessity  compels  research 
which  develops  the  potent 
forces  and  adapts  them  to 
the  needs  of  the  occasion. 
Such  has  been  the  history  of 
the  minute  living  organisms 
now  known  and  utilized  in  many  tech- 
nical and  scientific  undertakings. 

The  fact  that  these  organisms  are 
very  small — indeed,  so  small  that  it  is 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they 
can  l)e  studied,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  highest  power  microscope  and  in- 
direct methods  by  which  colonies  of 
the  same  species  rather  than  individ- 
uals of  the  same  species  are  brought 
under  ()l)servation — is   one   substantial 


reason  for  the  delay  in  discovering 
their  utility. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression 
that  all  organisms  are  harmful.  It  has 
been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  conta- 
gious diseases  are  caused  and  trans- 
mitted by  germs,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  there  are  other  germs  which  are 
of  A'ital  importance  to  nature  and  to 
man  as  the  beneficiary  of  nature. 
While  on  the  one  hand  hostile  bacteria 
cause  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever  and  cholera,  on 
the  other  hand  the  manufacture  of  vin- 
egar, yeast,  cheese,  and  various  brewed 
articles  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  micro-organism. 

While  these  organisms  are  very  mi- 
nute they  have  a  remarkable  power  of 
multiplication,  so  that  under  proper 
conditions  a  single  organism  may  de- 
velop to  millions  within  an  incredibly 
short  time.     It   is  because  of  their  re- 
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markable  ability  to  multiply  that  thev 
can  accomplish  such  vast  undertakings. 

That  matter  cannot  be  destroyed  has 
long  been  an  axiom.  If  a  ton  of  an\' 
matter  be  burned,  dissolved,  evapor- 
ated, or  subjected  to  the  action  of  any 
force  or  agent,  there  will  be  a  ton  of 
resulting  products,  no  more,  no  less. 
Matter  may  be  changed  in  an  infinite 
number  of  ways,  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed nor  put  out  of  existence 

All  living  matter  is  organic  in  na- 
ture. When  it  dies  life  leaves  it,  yet 
it  is  still  organic.  Dead  organic  mat- 
ter of  any  kind,  whether  of  animal  or 
vegetable  nature,  may  be  preserved  for 
an  unlimited  length  of  time  without 
(lecom])osition  if  germs  are  kept  away 
frt)m  it.  Micro-organisms  are  the  di- 
rect cause  of  decomposition,  at  first 
breaking  down  the  complex  substance^, 
then  attacking  the  simpler  compounds, 
and  finally  transforming  them  inti)  in- 
organic or  mineral  matter. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  element 
nitrogen  through  the  cycle  of  life. 
Starting  with  the  planting  of  the  corn, 
it  is  found  that  it  absorbs  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  the  soil.  Upon  matu- 
rity the  corn,  both  the  ear  and  the  stalk, 
furnislies  nourishment  for  cattle.  The 
nitrogenous  substances  are  absorbed 
by  the  animal,  and  having  served  their 
])urpose  are  found  again  in  the  dead 
organic  matter,  which  is  attacked  by 
bacteria,  simplified  and  transformed 
into  mineral  nitrogenous  matter,  either 
in  solid  form  or  as  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  gas.  It  is  now  ready  to  serve  again 
as  the  nutriment  for  the  growing  grain 
and  re])eat  the  cycle,  having  lost  no  por- 
tion of  itself  tliroughout  these  many 
changes. 

In  nature  all  dead  organic  matter  is 
undergoing  decomposition  and  change 
int(5  mineral  substances.  This  trans- 
mission from  the  organic  to  the  mineral 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  life  processes 
of  micro-organisms.  In  recent  years 
the  progress  made  in  research  along 
these  lines  has  been  such  that  some  of 
these  processes  are  becoming  known, 
and  methods  of  controlling,  adajiting 
and  facilitating  them  are  being  devised. 
The  industries  which  for  years  were 
dei)en(lent  ui:>on  the  unrecognized  work 


of  micro-organisms  have  now  been 
brouglit  down  to  a  scientific  basis,  so 
that  definite  results  follow  well-laid  plans 
based  upon  thoroughly  proven  theories. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  along 
these  lines  in  the  solution  of  various 
problems  connected  with  water-sui)i)lv 
and  sewage-disposal. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  any 
method  of  sewage-disposal  must  be 
confined  to  the  transforming  of  organic 
or  objectionable  matter  into  inorganic 
or  harmless  substances,  and  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  destroy  any  ex- 
isting material. 

The  bacterial  process  of  transform- 
ing organic  matter  of  sewage  into 
mineral  matter  which  is  not  sus- 
ce])til)le  to  ])utrefaction  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  which 
are  radically  different  and  which 
mav  be  and  possibly  can  best  be  accom- 
l^lished  under  entirely  dififerent  condi- 
tions. The  organic  matter  first  under- 
goes deoxidizing  putrefactive  decom- 
position, and  then  is  subjected  to  oxi- 
dizing action,  which  completes  the 
transformation.  As  in  combustion  the 
])roducts  are  both  gaseous  and  solid  in 
form,  nitrogen,  marsh  gas  and  carbonic 
gas  being  formed  in  large  quantities. 

IXTERM  rTTEXT     FiLTR.VTIOX. 

l^he  first  method  of  sewage  disposal 
by  bacterial  action  to  be  studied  and 
applied  along  scientific  lines. was  inter- 
mittent filtration,  and  the  best  work 
upon  it  has  been  done  in  this  State. 
Particular  credit  is  due  the  State  Board 
of  Health  for  the  valuable  studies  made 
upon  this  ]irocess. 

Sand  serves  as  a  good  filtering  mate- 
rial, and  is  most  commonly  used,  al- 
though cinders,  broken  stone,  slag,  or 
many  other  materials  would  do  as  well. 
The  filtering  material  is  not  the  po- 
tent factor  in  the  process,  but  simply 
tlie  factory  in  wliicli  the  germs  perform 
their  functions.  A  sand  which  is  coarse 
and  of  uniform  size  of  grain  is  best 
adai)te(l  for  sewage  filtration,  and 
should  contain  as  high  a  percentage  of 
air  spaces  or  voids  as  possible. 

The  filters  are  usuallv  about  one  acre 
in  extent,  and  are  partitioned  oft  from 
eacli  oilier    b\-  earth    dikes,  v.hi'-Ji    often 
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are  built  of  the  loam  and  soil  origi- 
nally overlying  the  sand,  but  which 
must  be  removed,  as  it  is  too  fine  to 
act  satisfactorily  as  a  filtering  material. 
In  these  dikes  are  laid  the  pipes  for 
conducting  the  sewage  to  the  filters  as 
well  as  drains  for  carrying  the  filtrate 
away.  The  surface  of  the  filters  is 
graded  level.  Sewage  is  delivered  to 
the  beds  from  the  carriers  in  the  dikes 
in  various  ways,  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon being  by  four  pipes  emptying  into 
the  four  corners  of  the  bed.  Ditches 
and  troughs  are  sometimes  used  to  dis- 
tribute the  water  more  uniformly  over 
the  surface.  After  a  suflficient  quan- 
tity of  water  has  been  discharged  onto 
the  bed  the  gates  are  shut,  and  the  flow 
turned  onto  another  filter. 

The  suspended  or  floating  matter  in 
the  sewage  is  held  on  the  surface  of 
the  sand.  The  water  percolates  down 
through  the  sand  to  a  depth  of  from 
four  and  one  half  to  six  feet,  where  it 
is  collected  bv  a  system  of  underdrains, 
which  conduct  it  to  the  main  drains  in 
the  dikes,  thence  running  to  the  point 
of  discharge  into  a  neighboring  body 
or  stream  of  water. 

Bacteria  which  are  found  in  very 
large  numbers  in  the  sewage  live  and 
propagate  in  the  sand,  in  the  upper 
layers  of  which  the  putrefactive  process 
is  paramount,  and  in  the  lower  layers 
oxidation  is  carried  on.  When  the  pu- 
trefaction and  oxidation  are  complete 
and  all  dissolved  gases  liberated,  the 
resulting  filtrate  will  not  putrefy  fur- 
ther or  evolve  the  slightest  offensive 
odor. 

Since,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
putrefaction  process  is  one  of  deoxida- 
tion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of 
oxygen  is  in  no  way  necessary  to  its 
success,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  actually  det- 
rimental. On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
process  carried  on  in  the  lower  layers 
of  the  filter  is  one  of  oxidation,  it  is 
evident  that  oxygen  must  be  furnished 
from  some  source.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  the  filter  is  operated  inter- 
mittently, as  is  implied  in  the  name  of 
the  method.  In  this  way  the  filter  acts 
much  like  the  lungs,  taking  in  a  supply 
of  oxygen,  using  it  in  the  purification 


process  and  exhaling  the  resulting 
gases. 

As  bacteria  are  living  organisms,  it 
follows  that  they  are  vitally  affected 
bv  variations  in  temperature,  chemical 
reagents,  supply  of  oxygen,  and  many 
other  conditions  of  environment.  Ex- 
treme cold  greatly  decreases  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  action.  This,  however, 
is  not  so  serious  a  matter  as  might  be 
expected,  because  of  the  fact  that  sew- 
age rarely  falls  below  50  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, and  at  that  temperature  it  read- 
ilv  finds  its  way  into  a  clean  filter,  and 
the  organisms  are  enabled  to  perform 
their  functions. 

As  already  explained  the  soluble  or- 
ganic matter  is  changed  into  mineral 
matter  during  the  passage  of  the  water 
through  the  sand.  Some  of  the  solid 
matter  which  is  retained  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  filter  is  decomposed  and 
transformed  in  the  same  way.  Much 
of  it,  however,  decomposes  so  slowly 
that  it  acciunidates  until  the  layer  be- 
comes thick  enough  to  prevent  the 
water  from  entering  the  sand.  At  such 
a  time  the  bed  is  allowed  to  fry  out, 
and  this  material  is  carefully  scraped 
off  the  surface  of  the  sand,  after  which 
the  filter  goes  on  with  its  work  unim- 
paired. There  is  very  little  accimiula- 
tion  of  organic  matter  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sand,  and  there  is  no  appar- 
ent reason  why  the  filter  should  not  go 
on  doing  its  work  for  years  without 
any  renewal  of  material  other  than  a 
small  amount  to  maintain  its  proper 
elevation. 

Septic   Tank. 

The  solid  matter  which  accumulates 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sand-filter 
greatly  reduces  its  efficiency,  and  sev- 
eral methods  of  removing  it  from  the 
sewage  have  been  adopted. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  first 
step  in  the  purification  of  sewage  is  to 
decompose  and  putrefy  the  organic 
matter,  and  that  the  process  is  one  for 
which  oxygen  is  not  necessary.  The 
solid  matter  may  be  removed  from  sew- 
age to  a  very  considerable  extent  by 
passing  it  slowly  through  a  settling- 
basin,  to  the  bottom  of  which  tlie  sus- 
pended matter  settles. 
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The  bacteria,  which  are  always  in 
the  sewage,  are  of  course  acting  upon 
the  organic  matter  during  the  time  it 
is  in  the  settling-basin,  and  particular- 
ly upon  this  accumulation  of  sludge. 

Much  of  the  solid  organic  matter  is 
decomposed  into  gaseous  and  soluble 
substances.  This  prevents  a  large 
quantity  of  sludge  from  accumulating 
in  the  basin,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  attainments  of  the  septic  tank. 
The  sewage  as  it  leaves  the  basin  is 
generally  foul-smelling,  dark  colored, 
and  highly  polluted.  It  is  not  suitable 
to  be  discharged  into  a  body  of  water 
unless  that  body  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
furnish  very  large  dilution.  Intermit- 
tent filtration  renders  this  liquid  quite 
free  from  obi'ectionable  properties. 

Septic-tank  treatment,  while  yet  in 
its  infancy,  is  likely  to  prove  of  value 
in  the  disposal  of  sludge  at  moderate 
expense. 

CoNT.\CT  Filters. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  sewage  is  acted 
upon  by  bacteria  while  it  is  passing 
over  the  particles  of  sand  which  com- 
pose the  filter.  It  is  obvious  that  time 
is  required  for  the  action  to  take  place, 
and  special  filters  have  been  particular- 
ly designed  to  furnish  conditions  for 
the  growth  of  organisms  and  for  sufB- 
cient  contact  between  them  and  the 
sewage. 

These  filters  are  composed  of  coarse 
material,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
pea  coal  to  that  of  stove  coal.  They 
are  usually  constructed  within  cement- 
lined  tanks  or  beds  so  that  they  are 
substantially  water-tight. 

Contact-beds  may  be  arranged  in 
series  of  two  or  three  filters,  the  efflu- 
ent from  the  first  flowing  onto  the  sec- 
ond, and  thence  to  the  next,  if  the  series 
is  carried  further. 


The  sewage  or  septic-tank  effluent  is 
turned  into  the  first  contact-bed,  in 
which  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  defi- 
nite length  of  time — perhaps  two  hours. 
Gates  are  then  opened,  and  the  water 
drained  out  onto  the  second  bed,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  germs  for  another  definite  period 
of  time,  and  is  then  drained  ofif.  After 
emptying,  the  filters  are  allowed  to  rest 
for  a  short  time  so  that  the  bed  may 
recuperate  and  absorb  oxygen,  for  an- 
other season  in  contact  with  sewage. 

Continuous  Filters. 

While  it  has  been  shown  that  both 
contact-beds  and  intermittent  filters  re- 
quire time  in  which  to  consume  the 
organic  matter  put  upon  them,  recently 
efforts  have  been  made,  with  some  de- 
gree of  success,  to  operate  filters  con- 
tinuously. This  is  accomplished  by 
sprinkling  the  sewage  over  the  surface 
slowly  enough  so  that  the  water  will 
disappear  from  the  surface  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  put  on,  in  this  way  ensuring  a 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  filters  at  all 
times.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
method  is  to  find  a  practical  means  of 
sprinkling  the  sewage  upon  the  bed. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  filtration 
or  bacterial  disposal  of  sewage,  the  in- 
termittent has  been  most  thoroughly 
tried,  and  under  favorable  conditions  is 
doubtless  the  best.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  the  contact  system,  while 
quite  good,  are  not  equal  to  those  pro- 
duced by  intermittent  filtration,  and 
the  continuous  method  is  hardly  per- 
fected to  that  degree  which  will  war- 
rant confident  prophecy.  By  either  of 
the  first  two  methods  a  filtrate  should 
be  obtained,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
which  should  not  undergo  decomposi- 
tion sufficiently  to  cause  a  nuisance, 
even  with  very  moderate  dilution  of 
the  effluent. 


Worcester   in    the    Spanish   War. 

CITY    GUARDS,  COMPANY  A,   2d   RKGIMKNT,  M.  V.  M. 


CAMP  WVKOFF  AXI)  HOME. 
Part  VIII. 


TTK  morning-  of  the  19th  of 
-August  revealed  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Long  Island, 
X.  Y.,  known  in  geography 
as  iVlontauk  Point ;  and  an 
unobstructed  sight  of  any 
part  of  God's  country  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  fever- 
stricken  soldiers,  but  an 
immediate  landing  was  out 
of  the  question,  since  a  hunt  for  yel- 
low-fever symptoms  must  be  had  be- 
fore terra-firma  can  be  touched.  As  a 
preliminary  all  the  men  are  drawn  up 
in  line  near  their  respective  quarters, 
and  (|uarantine  physicians  carefully  in- 
spect each  jaundiced  voyager.  Fortu- 
nately, Company  A  reveals  no  suspect, 
so  all  may  go  ashore  as  far  as  the  yel- 
low danger  is  concerned.  While  the 
inspection  is  in  progress.  Captain  Bar- 
rett, realizing  how  anxious  the  folks  at 
home  would  be  to  know  how  the  boys 
had  endured  the  return  trip,  wrote 
certain  words  upon  a  strip  of  paper 
and,  wrapping  the  same  around  a  sil- 
ver dollar,  threw  the  missile  to  an 
apparently  honest  party,  with  the 
statement  that  he  might  retain  the 
change  after  forwarding  the  mes- 
sage by  telegraph.  This  telegram 
was  to  Mrs.  Barrett  in  \\^orces- 
ter,  and  was  as  follows:  "Every  one 
in  Company  A  alive.  Please  notify 
papers."  This  message,  received  and 
given  to  the  local  press,  was  the  verv 
first  intimation  that  \\'orcester  had  of 
the    condition    of     the     returniui?-    com- 


LiEUT.-CoL.  Edwin  R.  Shumway. 

pany.  (  )n  this  day,  only  the  sick  left 
the  boat,  but  papers  and  letters  from 
home  and  the  outside  world  were  re- 
ceived. 

The  20th  brings  the  real  debarkation, 
and  as  usual,  when  anything  of  the 
kind  was  to  be  done,  the  captain  of  A 
Company  had  the  task  of  superintend- 
ing the  unloading.  Selecting  men  from 
each  com])any.  and  with  forty  steve- 
dores, the  work  was  begun,  and  pro- 
gressed steadily  till,  at  4  P.  M.,  every 
man  was  off  the  boat.  Those  unal^le 
to  walk  had  been  sent  forward  in  wag- 
ons, and  the  transport  itself  was  swept 
and  garnished  in  an  unusual  manner. 
Recognizing  the  merit  of  the  work,  the 
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skipper  of  the  craft  made  a  present  to 
the  captain  of  a  nice  cane-seated  deck- 
chair,  a  utensil  highly  appreciated  in 
the  following  days  of  Montauk  stay, 
though  Captain  Barrett  had  little  time 
to  occupy  it  himself.  At  4  o'clock,  the 
last  load  was  started  for  camp,  and 
"good-by"  was  said  to  the  Mobile.  De- 
tention camp  may  have  been  a  mile 
from  the    landing-place,     but     in     the 


and  over  of  Cuba.  Had  the  govern- 
ment sent  the  transport  to  some  south- 
ern port  and  thus  accvistomed  the  re- 
turning invalids  gradually,  very  likely 
men  might  be  alive  to-day  who  then 
succumbed  to  the  strain.  As  it  was, 
many  of  those  who  lived  are,  after 
these  nearly  four  years,  still  hacking 
and  coughing  from  the  bronchial  trou- 
bles engendered  by  the  easterly  winds 


The  Transport  "Mobile." 


men's  condition  the  distance  seemed 
much  greater.  Confusion  ruled  su- 
preme, and  few  appliances  necessary 
to  camp  life  were  at  hand.  The  tents 
were  small  and  insufficient,  while  the 
elevated  site  of  the  camp  gave  the  wind 
full  sweep,  a  liberty  it  was  not  slow  to 
take,  and,  coming  as  it  did  at  a  tem- 
perature frequently  as  low  as  65  de- 
grees Fahr.,  it  played  havoc  with  boys 
acclimated  to    the    torrid   100  degrees 


of  Long  Island. 

Remembering  nature's  first  law  in 
the  matter  of  self-preservation,  certain 
thoughtful  members  of  "A"  became  the 
possessors  of  a  complete  Buzzacott  out- 
fit which  had  been  dumped  from  the 
wagons.  It  was  true  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  them,  but  what  booted  that 
so  long  as  it  was  in  use,  and  used  it 
was  constantly.  Soon  after  arriving  in 
camp,  there  was  a  distribution  of  beef, 
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and  tlie  captain,  with  Private  \\'cixler, 
set  about  preparing-  a  meal  of  tooth- 
some quality  for  the  men,  so  that  be- 
fore 7  o'clock  every  man  in  the  com- 
pany had  had  a  piece  of  steak,  a  boiled 
potato,  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  They  then 
set  about  the  preparation  of  a  soup  for 
breakfast.  In  the  midst  of  their  work 
they  were  inspected  by  certain  soldiers, 
not  of  "A,"  who,  in  whispered  words, 
declared  their  belief  that  the  cooking- 
outfit  was  theirs,  and  also  their  deter- 
mination to  capture  it  when  a  good 
chance  offered.  To  prevent  any  such 
calamity,  the  plant,  when  the  soup  was 
cooked,  was  moved  into  a  tent,  and  a 
half  dozen  of  the  men  stood  guard  over 
it,  ready  to  "fight  till  the  last  armed 
foe  expired,"  rather  than  surrender  a 
drop  of  soup  or  an  ounce  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  name  of  that  jolly  old 
rebel.  General  Joe  Wheeler,  was  given 
to  the  camp,  and  the  men  proceeded  to 
make  the  best  of  their  cjuarantine. 

For  four  days  they  were  detained  in 
this  place  till,  through  their  failure  to 
develop  the  yellow  scourge,  it  was 
deemed  safe  to  let  them  pass  out. 
During  this  time  the  captain  of  the 
City  Guards  was  appointed  brigade 
police  inspector,  i.  e.,  to  look  after  the 
cleanliness  of  the  camps,  and  it  was  no 
small  honor  for  a  captain  of  volunteers 
to  be  thus  designated  when  there  were 
two  regiments  of  Regulars  in  the  brig- 
ade. Very  likely  General  Ludlow  re- 
membered some  of  the  captain's  work 
in  Cuba,  and  knew  that  this  duty 
would  be  done  with  the  same  faithful- 
ness. However,  his  directions  were  re- 
ceived and  executed  with  the  utmost 
alacrity,  requiring  in  only  one  instance 
a  quotation  of  regulations  to  let  the 
Regular  major  understand  that  the  in- 
spector knew  what  he  was  about.  One 
of  the  tantalizing  features  of  the  deten- 
tion was  the  nearness  of  visiting  friends 
and  yet  their  impassable  distance.    As 


with  the  southern  i)risons  of  the  Rebel- 
lion days,  there  was  a  so-called  dead- 
line, across  which  only  General  Ludlow 
and  the  police  inspector  could  go.  Long- 
distance talking  was  indulged  in,  how- 
ever, and  kodak  ])ossessors  shot  over 
tlie  line,  the  impression  received 
through  ])hotogra]:»hy  not  being  con- 
sidered contagious.  On  the  last  day  in 
this  place  Captain  Allen  of  the  Light 
Infantry,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
in  Worcester  on  account  of  illness, 
came  to  the  regiment,  bringing  with 
him  a  goodly  array  of  both  solid  and 
liquid  refreshments,  which  he  shared 
not  only  with  C  Company,  but  with  all 
the  Worcester  boys.  Also  this  dav 
there  was  another  examination  made 
by  the  physicians,  and  some  men  were 
sent  to  the  hospitals  and  thus  prema- 
turely home,  but  at  this  date  it  is  fair 
to  conclude  that  the}-  acted  in  accord 
with  their  best  judgment. 

On  the  24th  came  the  orders  to  leave 
quarantine,  and  the  men  were  nothing 
loath  to  obey.  I'acking  up  was  soon 
done,  and  then  they  marched  away. 
The  sudden  change  from  the  heat  of 
Cuba  to  the  cool  air  of  ^lontauk  did 
not  produce  the  eft'ect  desired;  on  the 
contrary  many  men  sickened  quickly, 
and  dysentery,  malarial  and  typhoid 
fevers  were  very  common.  Captain 
Barrett  had  to  look  after  his  own  men 
in  the  removal,  and  also  see  that  the 
camp  was  left  in  a  proper  condition. 
To  this  he  supposed  he  had  given 
proper  attention,  when  he  was  accost- 
ed by  a  young  man,  possibly  a  recent 
West-Pointer,  riding  a  horse  and  pro- 
claiming himself  an  assistant  inspector. 
He  wanted  to  know  who  had  the  polic- 
ing in  charge,  and  was  informed  that 
he  was  addressing  that  officer  himself. 
\\'hereupon  there  was  an  exchange  of 
civilities,  in  which  our  Worcester  cap- 
tain lost  none  of  his  dignity  nor  stand- 
ing, but  the  young  lieutenant  did  learn 
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that  even  a  i^raduate  of  the  military 
academy  may  be  at  times  just  a  bit 
fresh.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  assistant  informed  the  captain 
that  he  should  report  him  for  derelic- 
tion and  incivility.  When  General 
Ludlow^  inquired  of  Captain  Barrett 
concerning  the  interview,  he  was  speed- 
ily satisfied  that  his  young  officer  had 
displayed  zeal  without  knowdedge. 
There  are  onlv  two  davs  of  stav  in 


the  general  infantry  camp,  but  on  the 
25th  come  Lieutenant  Liicke,  D.  D. 
McTaggart.  George  W.  Hubbard  and 
Luke  Davis,  all  from  Worcester,  the 
last  named  being  the  father  of  one  of 
the  company,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  was 
known  to  all  as  the  long-time  care- 
taker of  the  Armory.  There  are  so 
many  rumors  of  departure  for  home 
that  few  can  enjoy  the  really  comfort- 
able appointments  of  the  camp,  nor  the 
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food  wliich  by  contrast  seems  to  1)e 
actually  luxurious.  Air.  AIcTag'g'art. 
formerly  one  of  the  (iuards,  took  pic- 
tures of  the  company,  some  of  wliose 
members  had  champed  so  much  that  he 
did  not  recoi^nize  them.  .Also  the  rci^- 
iment  marched  before  a  l)iog"raph.  and 
for  auj::^ht  the  men  know,  in  some  far- 
away museum,  they  are  marching-  still. 
All  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the 
soldiers  were  turned  over  to  the  brig- 
ade ordnance  ofticer.  and  those  thus 
giving-  up  their  guns  were  not  a  little 
delig-hted  at  hearing  the  ofhcer  say  that 
theirs  were  the  only  ones  in  the  regi- 
ment returned  in  a  fair  condition. 

If  the  departure  of  the  Worcester 
contingent  had  been  thus  far  the  most 
momentous  event  in  its  history,  then 
the  story  of  the  27th  of  August  was  to 
crowd  it  hard,  since  this  was  the  day 
of  the  home  returning.  "Let  not  him 
that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  him- 
self as  he  that  putteth  it  olT."  .\s  early 
as  4.30  A.  M.  S(jme  in  the  camp  were 
astir,  and  for  his  l)reakfast  each  man 
had  two  boiled  eggs,  bread  and  butter 
with  a  cu])  of  coffee.  Then  standing 
in  front  of  the  fire  the  captain  gave  to 
each  man  a  drink  of  porter  or  whiskey. 
Thus  supplied  it  was  with  almost  a 
siiringv  step  these  malarial  poisoned 
lads  set  out  for  the  steamer  Ijlock 
Island,  aboard  which  they  went  at  7 
.\.  M.,  an  earlv  start,  but  necessary,  if 
the  close  of  the  day  were  to  see  the 
men  at  home.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Shumwa}'  and  Captain  Barrett  attend- 
ed to  the  loading  of  the  boat,  and  at 
7.45  she  steamed  away  from  the  wharf 
with  her  prow  directed  towards  New 
London. 

The  Connecticut  city  was  fully  alive 
to  the  situation,  for  a  sea  of  faces 
greeted  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  and 
among  the  dwellers  in  the  cit\^  were 
many  who  had  come  down  from  Wor- 
cester to    accompan\-    the  boys  home, 


among  them  ( leneral  h'red  W.  Wel- 
lington. Xor  v.'cre  the  attentions  of 
the  good  people  confined  to  expres- 
sions of  sympathy,  for  they  knew  tliat 
hearts  are  often  readied  through  the 
stomach,  hence  the  baskets  well  filled 
with  the  finest  of  food.  One  ladv  in 
particular  had  re])eatedly  flitted  past 
the  first  officer  of  A  Com])any,  and  he 
had  noticed  the  presence  of  what 
seemed  to  be  the  nicest  of  chicken 
sandwiches,  but  not  one  did  she  offer 
to  him.  Finally  he  mustered  up  cour- 
age to  ask  her  what  she  ])urposed  do- 
ing with  the  contents  of  the  basket. 
'AVhy,"  said  she,  'T  am  giving  them 
to  the  poor  soldier  bovs,  just  back 
from  Ctd)a.""  "\\\dl,"  says  our  doughty 
officer  in  his  most  melancholy  tone, 
"what  is  the  matter  with  giving  me 
one,  for  I  was  in  Cul)a?"  Imagine  his 
feelings  when  the  good  woman  re- 
sponded, "Oh  no,  you  couldn't  have 
been  there,  for  you  are  too  fat."  How 
little  sympath\'  rotund  ]^eople  receive 
on  their  way  through  the  world  !  'Tis 
said,  however,  that  the  captain  con- 
vinced the  (iood  Samaritan  that  he  had 
suiTered  with  the  boys,  and  so  cap- 
tured his  sandwich.  Boarding  the 
northward-bound  train,  the  Second 
Regiment  was  en  route  for  home  via 
Palmer.  At  the  several  stops  through 
the  Land  of  Steady  Habits,  the  hos|)i- 
tality  of  manv  coming  on  the  train, 
however  well  meant,  was  in  some  in- 
stances of  that  excitable  nature  that 
the  dispensing  of  liquids  had  to  be  for- 
bidden, though  coffee  and  milk  were 
not  considered  contraband.  Generos- 
ity even  reached  the  ])itch  of  passing 
aroimd  cigars.  At  I'almer.  there  came 
a  sejiaration  of  the  regiment,  part  go- 
ing to  the  westward,  wdiile  the  Wor- 
cester companies  turned  towards  the 
east. 

At    state    line,    where    the    imaginary 
boundary    separates    Connecticut    and 
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Alassachusetts,  Governor  Roger  Wol- 
cott  came  aboard,  and  it  was  a  par- 
ticularly pleasant  thing-  for  him  to  thus 
welcome  home  the  survivors  of  those 
whom,  a  few  months  before,  he  had 
reviewed  upon  their  Framingham 
campground.  Passing  through  each 
car  he  gave  the  boys  a  chance  to  know 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  them.  At 
Palmer  there  was  a  large  delegation  of 
Worcester  friends  with  more  refresh- 
ments. It  really  began  to  look  as 
though  the  people  of  the  sister  states 


QUIN(:>'    t.    ^ORTIER. 

had  begun  to  think  the  boys  hollow  to 
their  heels,  and  some  of  them  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  that  news- 
boy at  the  charity  dinner  who  could 
chew,  but  couldn't  swallow.  Among 
the  visitors  were  Dr.  A.  C.  N.  Petersen, 
Dr.  E.  H.  Trowbridge,  Lieutenant 
Liicke,  Harry  IMerritt,  and  others. 
Not  only  did  they  bring  food,  but  they 
brought  waiters  as  well,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  anticipate  every  want  of  the 
returning  soldiers,  while  the  physicians 
looked  after  the  sick. 

It  was  at  3.45   P.  M.  that  the  train 


rolled  into  Union  Station.  Everybod}- 
in  Worcester  who  could  get  there  was 
present  to  see  the  boys  come  home. 
How  pleased  they  were !  Even  the 
long-enduring  lions,  that  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  borne  the 
burden  of  the  wondrous  arch,  were  ob- 
served to  change  countenance  as  the 
^^'orcester  boys  debarked.  The  multi- 
tude was  in  a  rapturous  mood,  and 
was  ready  to  cheer  and  take  each  boy 
to  its  heart,  but  wdien  the  yellows- 
skinned,  emaciated  forms  appeared, 
the  shouts  died  upon  the  lips  of  the 
crowd,  and  sound  gave  place  to  tears. 
Carriages  had  been  secured  for  such 
as  could  not  march,  but  Company  A 
had  decided  to  walk,  cost  what  it 
might.  On  the  way  down  from  Palmer 
the  captain  had  mounted  a  seat,  and, 
stating  the  situation,  closed  by  saying, 
"Now,  boys,  I  propose  to  walk,  how 
is  it  with  you?"  AVith  a  mighty  cheer 
they  voted  to  a  man  to  follow^  their 
captain.  Thus  when  the  train  was  de- 
serted, the  line  of  march  Avas  taken  up 
through  the  familiar  ways,  never  look- 
ing dearer  than  now^  as  they  are  re- 
turning from  the  field  of  danger  and 
honor.  Again  they  are  preceded  by  the 
dulcet  strains  from  the  Battery  B  Band, 
wdiile,  as  of  yore,  the  G.  A.  R.  and  the 
Sons  of  Veterans  act  as  escort.  At 
Salem  square.  Battery  B  salutes  them 
wdth  twenty-one  guns,  and  now\  if 
never  before,  they  are  sure  that  they 
are  of  age.  Of  the  sixty-seven  men 
who  on  May  3d  marched  away  there 
are  fifty-four  now  in  line,  all  who  are 
not  in  hospital  or  for  some  reason  left 
behind.  Lieutenant  Plummer,  with 
Privates  Fischer  and  Fairbanks,  were 
left  in  Cuba ;  Artificer  Clapp,  with 
Privates  Forest  and  Torkelson,  are  at 
Montauk  in  the  general  hospital,  while 
Sergeant  Sawyer,  with  Privates  Chris- 
tenson  and  Israel,  are  in  the  detention 
camp  hospital  at  Montauk. 
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It  is  a  sympathetic  mass  of  humanity 
that  strives  for  just  a  g-lance  of  the 
returning^  brave.  "Johnny"  was  truly 
marching-  home  again,  liut  lie  was  not 
coming  in  the  manner  outlincfl  in  the 
song.  The  boys  w^ere  ready  to  shout, 
the  men  to  cheer,  and  the  ladies  had  all 
turned  out,  but  these  parboiled,  hol- 
low-eyed, limping  objects  were  not  the 
l)eings  the}-  expected  to  see,  and  how 
could  the  throng  "feel  gay"  though 
really  and  truly  "Johnny"  was  march- 
ing home.  Slowly  and  with  halting- 
step  the  march  was  made,  and,  though 
the  flag  was  there  and  the  music  beat 
upon  the  air,  and  the  cannon  thundered' 
their  greeting,  somehow  the  return  did 
not  measure  up  to  what  had  been  writ- 
ten and  spoken,  over  and  over  again, 
"when  the  troops  come  marching  home 
again  with  glad  and  gallant  tread." 
Yet  every  being  in  that  welcoming 
crowd  of  citizens  was  rejoiced  to  his 
heart's  core  that  the  boys  had  reached 
home  once  more,  and  only  regretted  his 
inability  to  take  each  fever-racked  body 
and  breathe  into  it  the  fire  and  energy 
with  which  it  was  filled  when,  four 
months  before,  the  men  had  departed. 
Though  pressed  upon  by  the  multitude 
to  the  point  of  obstruction,  though  in 
many  cases  every  step  was  fraught 
with  pain,  not  a  man  fell  out,  but  each 
one  stuck  to  his  place  till  the  Armory 
was  reached. 

When  the  familiar  structure  was 
gained,  each  company  was  dismissed 
to  its  respective  room,  and  soon  Com- 
pany A  is  in  its  own  ;  then  follow  the 
greetings  and  the  congratulations  and 
the  leave-takings,  for  Americans  sepa- 
rate easily.  The  captain,  who  had  not 
been  away  from  his  men  a  day  in  their 
whole  service,  speaks  a  few  words  of 
good-by,  till  with  broken  voice,  over- 
come by  his  emotion,  he  had  to  cease, 
though  he  did  manage  to  advise  his 
loyal  followers    to    avoid  immediatelv 


over-eating  and  drinking,  and  alwavs 
a  desire  to  live  on  their  reputations. 
Then  the  boys  gave  their  cherished 
leader  three  royal  cheers,  and  the  day 
was  ended.  Before  departing  for  their 
homes,  a  brief  meeting  was  held  to  ar- 
range for  the  approaching  anniversary, 
l)ut  as  the  men  were  without  e(|uip- 
ments,the  annual  observance  was  given 
up,  and  with  ])ropriety,  for  they  had 
already  a  memorable  celebration. 
Hacks  had  been  provided  to  carry  the 
wearied  soldiers  to  their  homes,  but 
over  the  reception  accorded  each  valor- 
ous son  within  the  pri\-acy  of  the  do- 
mestic circle,  the  public  has  nothing  to 
do. 

A  sixty  days'  furlough  was  the  boon 
given  to  the  men.  and  they  made  the 
most  of  it,  though  there  were  some  who 
could  not  wait  the  end  thereof  before 
embarking  upon  some  enterprise,  so 
inapt  is  the  average  American  to  a  life 
of  idleness.  Though  every  man  had 
returned  alive  to  America-  September 
3d,  one  of  those  who  had  come  back  to 
Worcester  passed  over  to  the  majority  ; 
too  feeble  for  the  Armory  march,  he 
was  driven  home  at  once.  Henry  Beau- 
doin,  known  in  the  company  as  Board- 
nian,  the  soldier  who  had  won  distinc- 
tion at  El  Caney,  much  to  the  grief  and 
surprise  of  his  comrades  had  sickened 
after  reaching  Alontauk,  and  so  sur- 
vived his  home-coming  only  a  week. 
A  deputation  of  the  company  at  the  fu- 
neral was  the  least  that  the  sorrowing 
friends  could  send  in  memory  of  one 
whom  they  loved.  Sept.  30  came  the 
news  that  George  Leon  Forest  had  died 
in  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  of 
tvphoid  fever.  Over  his  remains,  which 
were  sent  to  Worcester,  his  comrades 
paid  their  compliment  of  presence  and 
recollection.  He  had  been  a  good  and 
faithful  soldier,  and  all  lamented  his 
early  death. 

A  variation   in   the  general  trend  of 
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affairs  is  had  when,  furlouo-hs  having 
expired,  on  the  24th  of  October  all 
hands  are  ordered  to  report  at  the 
Armory  for  a  term  of  duty  there.  For 
ten  days  they  are  to  resume  the  rou- 
tine of  a  soldier's  life,  with  the  conces- 
sion of  a  choice  between  sleeping  there 
or  at  home,  but  all  must  be  on  hand  for 
roll-call.      Landlord  Robert  Kessell  of 


within  the  Armory,  and  an  occasional 
drill,  the  latter  exercise  counting  as  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  in  the  mind  of 
the  captain.  During  the  interval  be- 
tween the  return  and  the  muster-out, 
the  officers  adec[uately  bestowed  the 
time  in  making  out  the  rolls,  account- 
ing for  property,  etc. 

November  2d  there  was  a  meeting  of 


R.  H.  Brigham. 
Jas.  a.  Cole. 


H.  C.  Grover. 


C.    S.    HiGGINBOTHAM. 

Sergt.  C.  a.  Poland. 


the  City  Hotel  has  been  employed  to 
supply  meals,  and  it  does  not  look  like 
a  very  severe  round  of  duty  to  which 
they  are  introduced.  For  se;\'enty-five 
cents  per  day  for  each  man  he  sets  an 
excellent  table,  and  for  the  nonce  the 
boys  almost  forget  Cuba  and  its  "prirne 
canned  roast  beef."  The  duties  im- 
posed were  not  arduous,  consisting 
principally  in  roll-call,  standing  guard 


the  company  to  consider  varying 
phases  of  the  proposed  muster-out,  as 
to  pay,  etc.,  l)ut  from  the  gathering 
nothing  came,  since  the  government 
took  the  entire  matter  into  its  own 
hands,  and  did  with  the  men  as  it  liked. 
On  the  next  day  came  the  momentous 
tri]:)  to  Springfield.  The  train  was 
taken  in  Union  Station  at  6.33  A.  M. 
At  9  o'clock  came  a  parade  of  the  regi- 
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ment,  which  was  reviewed  bv  the  .gov- 
ernor and  staff,  the  mayor  of  Sprino-- 
field.  and  tlie  city  g'overnment,  thns 
o^radually  reachins^  the  auspicious  mo- 
ment of  final  and  effectual  release, 
which  came  to  Company  A  at  11.20 
A.  AT.  in  the  Howard  Street  Armory,  our 
City  (iuards  lieing'  the  very  first  to  re- 
ceive their  muster-out  at  the  hands  of 
Lieutenant  Edmunds  of  the  United 
.States  Army. 

Thus  ended  the  nearly  six  months  of 
service  for  the  nation.  The  men  went 
to  Si^riuQ-field  as  soldiers,  each  and 
every  one  under  authority ;  they  re- 
turned as  citizens,  owinp,-  obedience  to 
no  one  or  thing'  save  the  general  laws 
of  the  land,  but  very  likely  to  be  better 
men  for  the  discipline  of  service.  They 
took  a  stipulated  morning  tram  under 
orders ;  they  returned  when  they  chose. 
The  City  Guards  had  done  their  duty, 
had  responded  in  the  day  of  national 
peril,  and  while  there  was  no  long  roll 
of  casualties  tipon  the  battlefield,  each 
man  felt  that  he  had  done  his  dut}',  and 
chat  the  campaign  of  1898  in  the  Span- 
ish War  had  added  to  the  laurels  of 
Worcester  in  war. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  all  names 
connected  wdth  the  companv  during 
the  war,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
present  residence  and  occupation  of 
each  man.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
the  state  is  Massachusetts  ;  the  place, 
Worcester  : 

Captain  Edwin  G.  Barrett,  boot  and 
shoe  merchant. 

First  Lieutenant  Moses  H.  Tisdell, 
salesman. 

Second  Lieutenant  William  H.  I'lum- 
mer,  Second  Lieutenant  Fourth  V.  S. 
Li  fan  try. 

First  Sergeant  Walter  H.  Allison, 
Torrey  Razor  Shop. 

Sergeant  Charles  A.  Poland,  last  fac- 
tory. Church  street. 

Sergeant  Edward  R.  Riedl,  died  Oct. 


21,  Kjoo,  aged  30  years;  his  body  is 
buried  in   ^^^orcester. 

Sergeant  John  G.  Gowans,  paper- 
hanger. 

Sergeant  Elbridge  V>.  Sawwer.  elec- 
trician. 

Sergeant  Jas.   T.   Crnikshank,   driver. 

Cor]ioral  Ral])h  L.  Allison,  traveling 
salesman. 

Corporal  Archie  1".  Murrav.  machin- 
ist. 

Corporal  John  (].  Hagberg,  legisla- 
tor and  law  student. 

Corporal  Howard  K.  lT()bl)s,  registrv 
of  deeds  office. 

Corporal  Herbert  R.  l-'ay,  laundry, 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Corporal  Alexander  (1.  Thomson, 
clerk,  Newport,  R.  T. 

Musician  Frederick  C.  Gagnon,  clerk, 
market. 

Musician  \\' alter  A.  Traver,  valen- 
tine factory. 

Artificer  Samuel  E.  Claj^p,  machinist. 

Wagoner  \\'alter  T.  Bruso,  traveling 
salesman. 

Private  Herbert  I'.  Abbott,  V.  S.  A., 
Signal  Corps,  Philippines. 

Private  George  E.Allison,  machinist. 

Private  FTerbert  A.  Ballon,  paints 
and  (lils. 

Private  Charles  A.  Barton,  electri- 
cian. 

Private  Joseph  H.  Boardman,  died 
Sept.  3,  1898.  aged  2;},  years;  his  real 
French  name,  Beaudoin,was  Englished 
as  above  wdien  he  enlisted. 

Private  Ralph  H.  Brigham.  art  store, 
Southbridge  ;  Second  Lieutenant,  Com- 
pany K.  6th  Al.  V.  M. 

Private  Philemon  Brule,  moulder. 

Private  John  T.  Brusky.  steam- 
fitter.  Providence,  R.  T. 

Pri\-ate  ^^'illiam  E.Cardin,  unknown. 

Private  James  A.  Cole,  blacksmith. 

Private  Henry  G.  Coley,  clerk,  boot 
and  shoes. 

Pri\ate  Px'njamin  Cooper,  car]xn 
factory. 

Private  A\'illiam  (i.  Cornwell,  ma- 
chinist. New  London.  Conn. 

Private  Elmer  L  Christenson,  V.  S. 
Army. 

Private  Orlo  W.  Davis,  trucking. 

Private  Frank  L.  P^airbanks.  First 
Sergeant  U.  S.  A..  Phili])i)ines. 
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Private  Lewis  M.  Fay,  died  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  Dec.  31,  1901. 

Private  Charles  A.  Fisclier,  sales- 
man. 

Private  George  L.  Forest,  died  Sept. 
30,  1898. 

Private  Ouincy  E.  Fortier.  druggist. 
Charlestown. 

Private  Frank  E.  Gale,  foreman. 

Private  Ralph  C.  Green,  clerk,  mar- 
ket. 

Private  Henry  C.  Grover,  artist, 
Boston. 

Private  Ernest  B.  Hall,  electrician. 

Private  Thomas  H.  Hammond,  L^.  S. 
Army. 

Private  Frederick  R.  Hays,  clerk, 
market. 

Private  Arthur  L.  Heyward.  l^.  .S. 
Army  ;  was  in  China. 

Private  Charles  S.  Higginbotham, 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Company. 

Private  Simon  Israel,  dry  goods, 
\\>stboro. 

Private  Albert  Johnson,  machinist. 

Private  Walter  R.  Johnson,  motor- 
man. 

Private  Joseph  T.  Laflamme,  valen- 
tine factory. 

Private  Charles  F.  Lambcrton,  tin- 
smith. 

Private  Julius  H.  Lowell,  baggage- 
room,  South  Station,  Boston. 

Private  Arthur  C.  Magee,  Worcester 
Fire  Department. 

Private   Rufus   J.   Martin,  driver. 

Private  Arthur  G.  ^lills,  machinist. 

Private  A\'illiam  E.  bloody,  Ameri- 
can Steel  &  Wire  Company. 

Private  William  H.  Morse,  druggist. 

Private  Frederick  G.  Newell,  electri- 
cian. 


Private  Albert  J.  Reinbold,  salesman. 

Private  William  W.  Rice,  motorman, 
Jersey  City,  N.  I. 

Private  Walter  E.  Schofield,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Private  William  M.  Severy  ,  pool- 
room. 

Private  William  F.  Sherman,  ma- 
chinist. 

Private  James  W.  Smith,  Amherst 
College. 

Private  Arthur  T.  Squires,  conduct- 
or. 

Private  Louis  O.  Standish,  L^.  S. 
Army;  one  of  those  who  scaled  the 
walls  of  Pekin. 

Private  AVilliam  G.  Standish,  ma- 
chinist. 

Private  Ouincy  F.  Thomas,  machi- 
nist. 

Private  Reinhard  A.  Torkelson.  U.  S. 
Army. 

Private  William  T.  Turner,  carpet 
factory. 

Private  Samuel  A.  AVallace,  motor- 
man. 

Private  Carl  W.  W^eixler,  machinist, 
Ouincy. 

Private  Bert  E.  Wheeler,  driver. 

Private  Peter  N.  White,  AVorcester 
Fire  Department. 

Private  Alfred  M.  Wills,  machinist. 

Private  William  S.  Young,  stereo- 
typer. 

Could  the  Frenchman,  De  Rocham- 
beau,  who  helped  our  people  in  the 
days  of  the  American  Revolution,  read 
the  foregoing  list,  all  the  more  might 
he  exclaim,  "In  America,  no  men  are 
soldiers  by  trade,  but  men  of  all  trades 
are  soldiers." 

[The  end  of  Company  A.] 


The   Ornithologist. 


Begun    in  a   very  modest    way,   the  lore.     Father     and     son     are     ecpially 

above-named    magazine,    published    by  devoted    to    their    vocation,     and    the 

C.  K.  and  C.  A.  Reid  at  75  Thomas  St.,  magazine  grows  not    only  in    interest, 

has  become  a  necessary  adjunct  to  all  but  in  deserved  circulation, 
those  who  wish  to  excel  in  local  bird 
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Polytechnic  Institute. — The  tliiity-second 
annual  commencement  was  celebrated  in  Boyn- 
ton  Hall  June  12th,  at  which  forty-four  young 
men  of  the  class  of  1902  were  given  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  two  others 
of  the  class  of  1900  the  higher  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Science.  The  forty-four  men  who  grad- 
uated this  year  represented  but  fifty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  men  that  started  with  the  class 
four  years  ago,  a  fact  which  indicates  in  some 
measure  the  strenuousness  of  the  course.  It 
is  gratifying  to  Worcester  people,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  High  School  teachers,  that  of  the 
twenty-two  young  men  who  prepared  at  the 
Worcester  High  School  and  entered  with  tlie 
class  of  1902,  all  but  two  have  graduated.  One 
Worcester  boy,  Avho  belonged  to  the  class  of 
'98  in  the  English  High  School,  was  able  to 
obtain  one  of  the  six  honors.  Most  of  the 
men  have  been  prominent  in  athletics,  in  class 
politics,  on  the  editorial  boards  of  the  W.  P.  I. 
Journal  and  the  class  Aftermath,  and  in  other 
student  organizations;  and  all  stand  well  in 
the   class  as   regards   scholarship. 

The  commencement  address  was  delivered  by 
Ur.  John  K.  Rees,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Columbia  University,  his  subject  being,  "Some 
Recent  Progress  in  Astronomy."  After  the 
address  the  degrees  were  eonfeired  by  Presi- 
dent Engler,  and  then  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  awarded 
the  $75  prizes  to  the  six  honor-men  as  fol- 
lows: Carl  Henry  Au,  Washington,  D.  C;  Paul 
Bertram  Spencer,  Brooklyn,  Conn.;  Leonard 
Day,  Fitehburg,  Mass.;  Stephen  Lyman  Tabor, 
Longmeadow,  Mass.;  Winthrop  Goddard  Hall, 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Charles  Sumner  Ross,  Hope- 
dale,  Mass. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  delivered  this 
year  by  Dr.  Willard  Scott  at  Central  Church, 
the  prayer  on  this  occasion  being  offered  by 
Rev.  Daniel  Meiriman,  who  had  returned  from 
Europe  for  the  commencement  exercises  only 
two  days  before.  The  members  of  the  semor 
class  occupied  reserved  seats  in  the  front  of 
the  church,  and  were  ushered  in  by  'Sir.  James 
Xjogan  of  Central  Church,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Polytechnic. 

Class  Day  was  celebrated  this  year  at  Lake 
Washacum  in  Sterling.     The  day  was  spent  in 


baseball,  bowling,  boating,  swinuuing,  roller- 
polo,  etc.  At  noon  the  farewell  class  banquet 
was  held,  followed  by  a  business  meeting.  The 
committee  had  made  very  complete  arrange- 
ments, and  the  class  passed  a  A'ery  enjoyable 
day. 

Prof.  A.  Wilmer  Duff,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  (Edin.), 
who  occupies  the  chair  of  Physics  at  the  Poly- 
technic, delivered  the  annual  commencement 
lecture  before  the  Washburn  Engineering  So- 
ciety Tuesday  evening,  June  10th.  Dr.  Duff's 
subject  was  "Wireless  Telegraphy,  the  Teleg- 
rajihone  and  the  Telephonic  Ai'c-light,"  and 
the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number 
of  very  interesting  and  difficult  experiments. 
After  the  lecture  the  senior  electrics  gave  an 
exhibition  of  their  thesis  apparatus  for  the 
transmission  of  high  potential  electricity.  The 
illumination   was  quite   spectacular. 

The  alumni  reunion  was  the  largest  and  one 
of  the  most  successful  ever  held  at  Tech. 
Caterer  Brigham  served  a  seven-course  dinner, 
after  which  President  John  M.  Russell  of  the 
Alumni  Association  introduced  Mr.  James 
Logan  as  toastmaster.  President  Engler  made 
a  splendid  address,  telling  of  the  progress  of 
the  Institute,  its  plans  and  its  needs.  He  also 
asked  the  alumni  for  a  further  endowment  of 
half  a  million  dollars;  and  steps  were  taken 
later  to  raise  it.  The  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  who  still  have  college  debts  to 
pay  and  salaries  to  earn,  pledged  on  this  occa- 
sion the  sum  of  $1003  toward  the  building  fund 
of  the  new  Alumni  Hall. 

Prejiarations  are  now  under  way  to  connect 
Boynton  Hall  with  the  central  heating  plant. 
Electric  lights  will  be  installed  in  all  the  rooms 
and  laboratories  where  they  have  not  yet  been 
placed,  and  the  campus  will  also  be  lighted  by 
electricity. 

Applications  for  membershijj  in  the  next 
fi'eshmen  class  are  more  numerous  than  in  any 
year  preceding.  With  a  considerable  increase 
of  students  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
next  year  promises  to  be  one  of  great  success. 

Preparations  are  being  made  by  the  Young 
]\Ien"s  Christian  Association  of  the  Institute  to 
take  a  large  delegation  to  the  students'  con- 
ference at  Xortlifield  this  summer,  Juno  27th — 
Julv  6th. 
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President,  GE(3R(tIE  A.   BACON. 
Vice-Presidents,  MARY  C.  DODGE.   NELLIE  F.   ROGERS. 

Clerk,  MINNIE  L.  EDDY.  Corresponding  Secretary,  FLORENCE  vS.  SLOCOMB 

Treasurer,  LIZZIE  M.  BASSETT.  Auditor,  ALICE  G.   MERRILL. 

Elective  Members  of  Executive  Board. 
Georgie  a.   Bacon, 
Harriet  C.   Bliss, 
Finance  Committee. 

Mary  A.   Harris, 
Lizzie  M.   Bassett,    Treasurer  cx-officio. 

Heads  of  Departments. 

Carrie  Gordon  Leland,  Literature.  Adelaide  M.  Svvasey,  Science. 

Carrie  King  Hunt,  Art  and  Music.  Josephine  C.   Cutter,  History. 

Anna  S.   Thompson,  Education.  Florence  E.  W.   Bliss,    Work. 

Mary  C.  Dodge,  Miscellaneous   Topics. 


Carrie  G.   Lki.and, 
Sarah  L.   Drury, 

Martha  A.   Eddy, 


Alk  K  M.  Cheney, 
Adele  B.   Tucker. 

Ozayier  W.   Turple. 


Tlie  programnie  of  the  Woinan'.s  Club  meet- 
ing on  May  28th  \vas  in  charge  of  Mi's.  Joseph- 
ine C.  Cutter,  chairman  of  the  history  depart- 
ment. There  were  songs  and  readings  from 
celebrated  authors  as  follo\vs:  "Battle  of  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,"  Parkman,  by  Mrs.  Min- 
nie L.  Eddy;  Lincoln's  "Address  at  Gettys- 
burg," by  Mrs.  Isadora  P.  Brockw^ay;  Motley's 
"The  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,"  by 
Mrs.  Abbie  L.  Stone:  Victor  Hugo's  "Waterloo," 
by  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Porter,  and  Tennyson's  "Bal- 
lade of  the  Revenge,"  by  IVIi's.  Annie  R.  Mac- 
Murray.  Mr.  Harry  Robinson  rendered  several 
vocal  selections. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  "Worcester  Woman's 
Club,  June  4,  memorial  exercises  were  held  in 
memory  of  Miss  Sarah  A.  Henshaw. 

The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Miss  Cora 
L.  Greene.  INIrs.  Melora  F.  Pratt  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Life  of  Miss  Henshaw,"  written  by  a 
former  club-member,  Mrs.  Emma  E.  Foster. 
The  club's  memorial  was  written  and  read  by 
Mrs.  Eliza  D.  Robinson.  ;Mr.  Henry  B.  Black- 
well  also  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  friend  of  many  years,  and  read  a  poem 
written  for  the  occasion  by  his  daughter.  Miss 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  Miss  Greene  reported 
$262.05  received  for  vacation  schools  as  a  me- 
morial to  !Miss  Henshaw.  The  exercises  tlien 
closed  with  the  reading  by  Mrs.  Marianna  ]\I. 
E.  Brown  of  George  Eliot's  "Oh,  May  I  Join 
the  Choir  Invisible?" 

The  following  were  elected  delegates  to 
the  meeting  of  the  ^lassachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration   in    Welleslev   June    12:    Miss    Cora    L. 


Greene,  ]\Irs.  Anna  L.  Tlionipsoii,  :\Iiss  Lizzie 
M.  Bajssett,  Miss  Annie  Lovell,  ]\Irs.  IMinnie  L. 
Eddy  and  Mrs.  Helen  ]\I.  Fowler.  The  Pres- 
ident is  a  delegate  by  virtue  of  her  oflice. 

The  Club  has  lost  from  its  rank  a  valued 
member  hy  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Staples, 
who  had  been  a   member  for  many  years. 

At  tlie  annujil  business  meeting  reports  were 
read  from  tlie  cliairmen  of  departments  and 
from  Committees  on  Extension  Work,  Enter- 
tainment. Public  School  Art  League,  and  the 
Consumers'  League,  and  the  President  read  a 
very  full  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  bien- 
nial meeting  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  Los  Angeles.  Appropria- 
tions were  made  for  expenses  of  officers  and 
extension  work.  The  following  were  elected 
as  delegates  to  the  Consumers'  League:  Miss 
Mary  W.  Lincoln,  Dr.  Mary  V.  O'Callaghan 
and  Miss  F.  Lillian  Barber.  Mrs.  A.  Louise 
INIcCullagh  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  deatli  of  Miss  Henshaw,  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Schools. 

At  the  annual  meeting  it  was  voted  that 
at  the  December  business  meeting  the  question 
of  withdrawal  from  the  General  Federation  be 
discussed.  The  Extension  Work  Committee 
are  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Scott,  chairman,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Brownell  and  :\Irs.  S.  A.  Tateum.  Two  vacan- 
cies on  tliis  comniittee  are  to  be  filled. 

Among  the  many  classes  that  have  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  various  departments  of  the 
Woman's  Club  during  the  past  season,  one,  the 
class  in  forestry,  has  been  a  distinctly  new 
(lci)arlur('.     Tlic  soieiicc  department  of  the  Club 
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considered  such  a  class  justified  by  the  growing 
interest  in  this  subject  of  forestry,  as  shown  by 
the  frequency  of  its  discussion  in  the  public  press, 
the  formation  of  forestry  associations  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  agitation  of  forestry 
measures  in  the  national  and  state  legislatures. 
This  interest  can  be  understood  only  by  those 
who   know   something   of   the    facts   connected 
with   the   phj-sical  life   of   the   tree.      The  very 
general  demand  now  being  made  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  preservation  of  the  forests  has  for 
its  biasis  something  more  than  the  mere  senti- 
mental or  sesthetic  interest  in  the  trees  them- 
selves.    It  has  a  severely  practical   foundation 
in  the  knowledge  that   the   forest  has  a  vital 
connection  with  our  supplies  of  soil  and  water. 
We    have    but    recently    awakened    here    to    a 
realization  of  the  danger  we  are  in  from  the 
loss   of   our   forests.     In   the   old   world   where 
consei'vative  forest  management  has  been  prac- 
ticed for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  trees  and  interest  in  their 
preservation  are  widely  disseminated,  but  in  our 
country  there  is  much  need  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject,  and  in  several  places  the 
women's  clubs  have  taken  up  this  work.     Last 
fall  la-  class  in  forestry  was  announced  in  Wor- 
cester under  the    leadership    of    Miss  Arabella 
H.  Tucker  of  the  State  Normal  School.    Eight- 
een members  were  enrolled,  and  meetings  were 
held  on  the  fu'st  Monday  of  each  month  from 
October  to   May.     The   subjects  considered  at 
these   meetings   will     show     the    scope    of   the 
course:  "Physical  Life  of  the  Tree,"  "Evolution 
and  Distribution  of  Trees,"  "Trees  and  Climate," 
"Economic  Value    of    the     Forest,"   "Scientific 
Forestry,"  "Forest  Legislation,"  "Trees  in  Lit- 
erature."      In   addition   to    the   main    subject, 
short   papers  were   presented  at   each  meeting 
by   members    of    the    class    on   such    topics    as 
"Historic   Trees,"  "Trees   in  Folk-loi-e,"  "Trees 
from     the     Artist's     Standpoint,"     "Trees     of 
Shakespeare,"  etc.     The  course  ended  with  an 
outing  in  the  woods  of  the  Tatnuck  Country 
Club  by  the  invitation  of  one  of  its  members, 
where  a  large  number  of  species  of  trees  may 
be  observed.     As   an    outcome   of  the   forestry 
course,  a  good-sized  class  has  been  formed  for 
out-of-door    study   of   trees   during   the   month 
of  June.     Weekly  meetings  are  held  in  locali- 
ties   where   trees     aboimd,    and    the    different 
species   are    studied. 

The  interest  felt  in  the  forestry  class  has 
been  such  as  to  warrant  the  comhiittee  in  an- 
nouncing the  subject  again  among  next  win- 
ter's classes,  though  what  form  the  course  will 
take  is  not  yet  decided. 


"Give  these,  I  say,  full  honor  and  glory. 
For  daring  so  much  before  they  well  did  it.' 

These  words,  with  which  one  of  our  mem- 
bers dedicated  to  the  class  her  first  "Brown- 
ing paper,"  may  well  serve  as  the  heading  for 
tliis  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  "Woman's 
Club  Browning  Class." 

In  the  winter  of  '96-'97,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  to  those  desiring  to  form  a  class  for 
study  of  the  poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  about 
twenty  ladies  organized  for  that  purpose,  with 
Miss  Eleanor  Whiting  as  leader.  The  poems 
on  "Music,"  "Art,"  and  "Woman"  were 
studied,  and  papers  prepared  by  members  of 
the  class  on  "A  Comparison  Between  Brown- 
ing's 'Bishop  of  Saint  Praxed's'  and  Tenny- 
son's 'Palace  of  Art,' "  "Comparison  Between 
Browning's  Treatment  of  Women  Characters 
with  that  of  Shakespeare,"  "Browning's  Con- 
ception of  Art." 

A  fom-th  paper  on  the  "Music  Poems"  was 
read  at  a  social  gathering  at  the  house  of  the 
leader,  and  completed  the  programme  for  the 
year. 

The  second  season  opened  with  the  study  of 
the  drama,  "Pippa  Passes,"  followed  by  poem 
on  "Religion,  Art,  and  Love."  The  chair- 
man of  the  literature  department,  Mrs.  Annie 
R.  MacMurray,  was  also  an  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber of  the  Browning  class,  and  to  this  fact  we 
owe  the  exceedingly  rich  programme  which  we 
enjoyed  all  this  time. 

Philip  S.  Moxoni,  D.D.,  of  Springfield,  was 
secured,  not  only  for  the  regular  Club  day,  but 
for  three  additional  ones,  and  we  had  the  in- 
spiration of  his  ideal  rendering  of  the  grand 
poems  "Saul,"  "Caponsacchi,"  "A  Death  in  the 
Desert,"  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  and  the  Italian 
patriotic  poems  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Browning. 

While  accepting  the  words  of  our  poet,  "Oh, 
the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is!"  the 
chairman,  confident  that  "a  little  more" 
Browning  might  be  safely  administered,  re- 
peated, by  request,  on  "Members'  Day,"  the 
programme  which  had  closed  the  previous 
season.  The  paper,  "Robert  Browning,  the 
Poet  Musician,"  was  given  with  musical  illus- 
trations of  great  merit  by  Mrs.  Brand  and 
others,  and  readings  of  the  poems,  which  gave 
much  pleasure  to  all  present.  The  following 
season  was  occupied  by  a  course  of  lectures  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Moxom  on  "Sordello,"  the  public  being 
privileged  to  attend. 

The  fourth  season  was  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  "Ring  and  the  Book."  Miss  Vida 
Scudder,  Assistant   Professor   of   Literature  at 
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Wellesley  C'ollcjiO,  gave  live  liH-turcs.  and  as- 
signed topics  for  special  smdy,  meetings  for 
which  were  condncted  bv  iliss  Whiting. 
Among  a  miniber  of  interesting  papers,  one  on 
"Browning's  Ecclesiasticism"  was  of  special 
merit. 

The  year  closed  with  a  tea  at  the  home  of 
the  leader,  given  l>y  tlie  Executive  Committee 
(Miss  Whiting.  Miss  Lewisson  and  ]Mrs.  Rob- 
inson). Jt  was  with  sincere  regi-et  that  at  this 
time  we  were  obliged  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  Miss  Whiting  on  acconnt  of  ill  health.  Dnr- 
ing  the  fonr  ycais  sjic  liad  ]inn('d  herself  a 
leader,  efHcient  and  tartful.  and  jiad  won  the 
afl'ection  of  all.  ^^'e  were  fortnnate  in  secur- 
ing for  her  successor  Miss  Lucy  Lewisson,  wlio 
has  for  two  years  most  successfully  tilled  tlie 
otiice.  I'nder  lier  faithful  and  able  direction 
we  liave  studied  "The  Dramas."  and  l!e\-.  Dr. 
Hornebook  lias  h'ctured  upon  '•Loovia."  "The 
Return  of  tlie  Druses."'  "A  Soul's  Tragedy."  "In 
a  Balcony,"  ''Strafford,"  "King  Victor  and 
King  Charles."  and  "Paracelsus."  These 
schohirlv     nddrc-scs     iiave     been     helpful      and 


stimulating,  and  the  papers  ])repared  by  class 
members  of  inuisual  nunit.  The  results  of  the 
two  years  of  study  are  very  gratifying,  and  we 
deeply  regi'et  that  we  can  no  longer  avail  our- 
selves of  the  guidance  of  our  present  leader. 

In  view  of  the  great  advantages  which  the 
meiubers  of  the  class  have  enjoyed,  it  is  with  a 
confidence  which  savors  of  i-ashness  that  we 
venture  to  sail  our  craft  for  the  ])resent  with- 
out a  pilot,  i'rowning's  "Treatment  of  Xa- 
tvu-e"  forms  the  scheme  of  work  for  the  com- 
ing season,  and  much  pleasure  is  anticipated' 
from  the  stiuly  of  this  new  aspect  of  our 
many-sided  versatile  ))oet. 

A  very  pleasant  feature  of  tlie  Browning 
i-lass  lias  been  the  delightful  (sitrlt-dc-corps 
which  has  ])rc\ailcd  since  the  beginning,  and 
which  we  hope  will  continue  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  class.  ^liss  Whiting,  ^liss  Lewis- 
son,  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs.  E.  ]M.  Gould-Smith 
and  ^Irs.  Sprague  have  entertained  tlu'  class, 
in  addition  to  several  social  occasions  under 
the  management  of  the  members  themselves. 

E.  D.  R. 


As  Others  See  Us. 


Weimar.  June  2.   1!)02. 

Alfred  S.  Roe,  Editor  Worcester  MAOAZixf, 
A\'orcester,  ilass. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  a  copy  of  your 
Magazine  for  March.  The  principle  to  which  it 
is  devoted  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  vital  one 
that  American  citizens  can  work  for.  namely, 
municipal   reform   and   good   citizenship. 

I  shall  give  your  publication  a  prominent 
place  on  the  consulate  reading  table,  if  you 
will  favor  us  with  a  copy.   . 

With   best   wishes   for    the    noble   work    you 
have  undertaken  in  this  direction.  I  am.  sir, 
"N'ery  truly  yours. 
THOS.  EWIXG  :\IOORE, 

U.  S.  Consul. 


(ilauchau.  (ieiinany.  -Tune  2.  11)02. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
this  day  of  the  March  number  of  your  very 
interesting  Mac^azine.  You  are  to  be  compli- 
mented, for  a  publication  of  this  character 
should  accomplish  much  good.  and.  at  the  same 
time,  bring  large  returns  to  the  city 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen. 

Your  oliedient  servant, 

E.  A.  CREEVEY, 

U.  S.  Consul. 


Worcester  Industries. 


III. 


THE    MAKING    OF    BISCUIT. 


MIXING-ROOM. 


Our  dependence  upon  food  renders  the  exer- 
cise of  eating  one  of  vital  and  oft-recurring- 
concern.  Men  have  often  held  that  not  only 
weve  the  bodily  wastes  repaired,  but  the  mind 
and  the  feelings  were  tempered  by  our  daily 
food;  and  in  contemplation  of  the  grasping 
ambition  of  the  great  Roman  Emperor,  Brutus 
was  moved  to  inquire  in  the  name  of  all  the 
gods,  "Upon  wliat  meat  doth  this,  our  Caesar, 
feed?"  We  not  only  eat  to  live,  but  much  of 
our  living  is  devoted  to  the  art  of  eating.  We 
may  agree  with  good  old  Matthew  Henry  that 
"bread  is  the  staff  of  life;"  but   we  have  long 


since  outgrown  the  Puritan  saying  that 
"brown  bread  and  tlie  Gospel  is  good  fare." 
In  these  days  one  relies  on 

"Epicurean  cooks 
To  sharpen  with  clo.vless  sauce  his  appetite," 

and  the  "chef"  is  not  only  an  important  prod- 
uct, but  an  important  factor  as  well  in  our 
civilization. 

The  simide  Indian  eakc  dried  upon  a  board 
rather  than  baked,  t!ie  clumsy  Dutch  oven 
that  roasted  one  side  at  a  time,  and  the  caver- 
nous brick  oven,  are  all  faint  reminiscences  of 
early   New   England    life,    when    the    housewife 
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performed  the  week's  baking  of  bread  and 
pies,  with  an  occasional  fancy  cake  or  a  rais- 
ined  bun  to  reward  the  boys  wlio  had  fed  tlie 
lambent  flames  with  fagots  and  watched  them 
circle  the  arched  walls  and  shoot  up  the  flue 
in  fnint.  Do  not  tlie  nostrils  of  such  an  old 
boy  to  tliis  day  snifl'  in  imagination  the  de- 
lightful odors  of  the  golden  loaves  as  the  cook 
with  a  long  pole  shifted  them  over  the  heated 
iloor  of  the  oven? 

To-dav  tile  great   biscuit-factories  and  bake- 


(hiily  consumed  in  the  production  of  nearly 
three  luindred  varieties  of  fancy  biscuits;  and 
upon  a.  visit  to  the  interior,  he  might  well  re- 
verse the  exclamation  of  Shakespeare's  Prince 
Henry  as  he  beholds  '"tiiis  intolerable  deal  of 
bread"  from  the  plebeian  biscuits  which  Ameri- 
cans persist  in  calling  "crackers"  to  the 
attractive  cartons  in  resplendent  labels  bea.r- 
ing  the  names  "Assorted  Rosebuds,"  '"Cranford 
Teas,'"  "Currant  Wheels."  "Iced  Grand- 
mothers,"     "Birds'       Nests."      "Fig      Dessert," 


BAKE-ROOM. 


houses  witli  their  intricate  machinery,  their 
division  of  labor  and  their  application  of 
science  to  the  art  of  bread-producing,  have  not 
only  lessened  its  cost,  but  have  increased  the 
product  in  a  bewildering  variety. 

The  traveler  who  passes  the  isolated  build- 
ing east  of  the  railway  .station  of  our  city 
bearing  the  legend.  "Your  health  depends  on 
what  you  eat,"  with  the  massive  sign  of  "The 
Cartwright-Borden  Co.,"  hardly  realizes  that 
here    over  one    hundred    barrels    of    flour    are 


"Little  Brother's  Lunch."  "Home  Week 
Cakes,"  and  scores  of  others  perhaps  less 
striking,  but  indicative  of  some  characteristic 
of  size,  shape  or  flavor. 

Visiting  the  mixing-room,  especially,  in  com- 
pany with  ilr.  Cartwright  or  Mr.  Borden,  who 
have  become  familiar  by  long  experience  with 
all  the  intricacies  of  bread  mixing  and  baking, 
one  learns  many  unsuspected  facts  which 
underlie  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  busi- 
ness.    He   is  told  that  even  the  flour  requires 
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■'tenipt'ring"  hy  interminjfliiit;  sevpral  liniuds. 
the  flour  fji'own  in  different  sections 
having  peculiarities  of  its  own  due  to  climate, 
soil  and  many  occult  causes  but  little  under- 
stood; and  tlie  mixing  of  different  flours  for 
the  sponge  which  is  set  in  long,  wooden 
troughs  or  "throes"  is  one  of  the  arts  of  an 
efficient  foreman.  From  tlie  tliroes  the  sponge 
is  mixed  in  huge  macliincs,  each  with  a  capa- 
city of  eiglit  liarrels  of  llour,  in  wiiicli  rotating 
s])iial     blades     churn    and    twist    the     mass     of 


which  is  repeatedly  doubled  upon  itself  and 
rerolled  to  secure  the  uniform  blending  of  its 
ingredients,  the  operator  being  called  a 
"former."  The  form  is  then  transferred  to  the 
cracker-machine  and  rolled  to  the  desired 
thickness  of  about  one-quarter  inch  and  deliv- 
ered to  an  intermittently  moving  belt,  which 
passes  the  thin  sheet  of  dough  beneath  the 
vertically  reciprocating  cutters,  consisting  of 
slightly  oval  dies  with  their  longer  axes 
i)arallel    witli    the    movin"    belt:    "dockers,"    or 


ICING-ROOM. 


dough  in  endless  contortions. 

In  the  bake-room,  however,  the  application 
of  machinery  has  been  carried  to  its  highest 
perfection,  and  the  Cartwright-Borden  factory 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  any  in  the 
country  to  the  A'isitor,  as  the  present  plant 
has  been  but  recently  installed  and  all  the 
mechanical  appliances  are  the  latest  and  the 
best  known  in  the  industry.  Preparatory  to 
the  cracker-machine,  the  dough  is  put  through 
a    "brake."   wliich     rolls   it    into   a   thin     sheet. 


sharp-pointed  needles,  which  pierce  the  dough; 
and  '"clearers,"  which  push  it  from  the  dies  as 
they  rise  and  impress  any  desired  inscription 
upon  the  plastic  mass.  Leaving  the  cutters, 
the  shreds  of  dough  are  removed  by  a  serap- 
1)oy,  and  the  crackers,  gathered  on  a  large, 
thin,  wooden  shovel  by  a  "peeler,"  are  depos- 
ited ui)()ii  the  heated  pans,  carried  U])on  the 
aims  of  a  revolving  reel  in  the  mammoth  oven, 
where  the  temperature,  indicated  by  a  pyrom- 
eter   and    iinifornily    maintained,    enables    the 
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l)akiiig   to    be   absoliitfly    cont lollcil.      More    in-  row  of  w  liitc-a|>roiu'(l  jiirls. 

teiesting.     however,     arc     tlic     ■■cakc-iiiaehines"  In      an      adjoining     "iting-room"    the      plain 

and  the  '•(•omhination   maehincs"  for  producing  baked    foundations    are    l)eing   transfoniu^d    by 

fancy    eakes    in    many    forms:    by    pressing  the  llie    application    of    icing,    marmalades,   jellies. 

soft  batter  ttiroiigii  annular  openings,  to  form  etc.,  into  an  endless  variety,  reminding  one  of 

an  endless   band   with  a   core  of  fruit   or  figs;  ]?edredded   in   the   Arabian   Nights  as   he   took 

through   ro\uid    openings,   to   be     cut     off    by    a  the  cream   tart   out  of  the  oven  and   strewed   it 

reciprocating     wire      at     regular      intervals,     or  with   pomegranate   kernels  and   sugar, 

tiirough    a     series     of     small     holes    arranged  Possibly   no   room   in   the   entire   works   moic 

around  a   conunon    center,  beneath     which    the  adc(|uatcly    shows    the    advance    of    the    ])resent 

pan    with     a    rocking    molion     ap'proaches    and  lime   in   the   use   of    machineiy   than     tlie    bake- 


PACKING-ROOM. 


recedes,   receiving  at    each    nuivcmcnt    a    ring   of  room.      In    the   olden    times    the   only   dill'erence 

coalescing    drops     to    form   a    "junibliv"      From  between   the   baker's    o\-en    and    that     u>ed    at 

the    cake-machine    the     cold     pans    with     their  home    was    one    of    -izc     Then     there    wcic    no 

burden  an-  transferred  to   the  ovens,  and  after  ]abor-s;(\  ing    im])lcments  •.    from    t  lie     lime     the 

a   short     circuit     through     the    heated    aii'.    tiie  (lour  left    the  bancl  till   i1    hiy   in  loaves  on   the 

))ans   are   remo\-cd    and    loaded    upon    the    metal  consumers"     tables,     it-     changes     and      desclop- 

llanges    of    a   pair     of     vertical    elevator     belts.  nuMil    were    -olcly   t  iic   ronlt    of   personal   labor, 

which   raise   them    to    the    packing-ioom    abo\-e.  Indeed,   t  Ik  re   linger   in   many   memories  legends 

across  which  the   pans  are  transferred  upon  an  of   tlu'   u-c    not    only   oi'   hand~.   but    <'f   feet    also, 

endless    belt:    and    in    their    transit    relieved    of  in    the   prcjiarat  ion     of    bread,   in   a    manner    no 

their  api)etizii!g  load  by  tlie  rj.mble  linger-  of  a  way   calculatctl    to    imjivove    the   appi'tite.  Open 
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windows  have  enabled  ohsen-eis  to  see  work- 
men, with  white  paper  skull-caps,  perspiring 
over  their  tasks  and  in  attitudes  whereby 
drippings  from  overhanging  faces  could  not 
avoid  adding  to  the  moisture  in  the  kneading 
mass.  From  such  offenses  machinery  eflfeet- 
ually  removes  all  danger.  There  was  a  time 
when  certain  peojile.  with  not  overstrong 
stomachs,  had  no  use  whatever  for  bakers' 
products,  but  no  occasion  exists  to-day  for 
qualms   of  any  kind.     Each  and  every   step  in 


many  of  the  social  problems  of  the  day 
through  their  products;  thousands  of  people 
are  eating  better  food  than  they  otherwise 
would  or  could.  The  time  is  not  so  very  far 
away  when  the  only  crackers  used  were  the 
square  "soda"  and  the  small,  round  "oyster." 
To-day  the  varieties  are  legion,  and  no  com- 
pound of  wheaten  products  more  toothsome  and 
wholesome  was  ever  sent  out  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  use. 

To-dav   manv  interests  are  involved    in    the 


LABELING-ROOM. 


these  works  is  a  model  of  cleanliness.  The 
principles  of  division  of  labor  here  have  most 
thorough  application.  Each  man  and  woman 
does  his  and  her  ])art,  thereby  advancing  the 
result  a  certain  distance.  Perfect  knowledge 
of  every  machine  employed  permits  of  most 
efficient  work. 

With  the  utmost  deference  to  the  cakes 
made  by  mother  and  grandmother,  and  he 
would  be  ripe  for  treason  who  would  disparage 
them,  Cartwright  &   Borden    are    helping    solve 


making  of  salable  goods  that  in  "ye  goode 
Okie  times''  were  not  dreamed  of, — for  in- 
stance, the  employment  of  bright  colors, 
attractive  pictures  and  suggestive  labels  is  a 
feature  of  twentieth  century  indiistry.  The 
girls  working  in  the  labeling-room  are  doing 
what,  in  their  mothers'  younger  days,  was  not 
deemed  necessary.  To-day  the  article  must 
not  only  taste  good,  but  it  must  appeal  to  all 
the  senses,  and  above  all  must  look  well,  hence 
the  introduction  of  the  printer's  labor  in  its 
most  attractive  form. 
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SHIPPING-ROOM. 


In  the  p;u-kin^ii-i'<i«iiii.  otw  is  impressed  witli 
the  ingenuity  and  taste  disphiyed  in  the  pack- 
ing of  goods  in  lianels,  wooden  and  eardboaid 
boxes,  all  braiiui:'  tlie  imprint  of  tlie  (.'art- 
wriglit-Biirih'n  ('ompany  with  attractive  h\liels, 
for  the  eye  of  tlie  consumer  must  be  lured  as 
well  as  his  appetite,  and  the  manufacturer 
must  supplement   the   wily   arts    of    the    retail 


dealer.  In  the  accompanying  illustrations 
little  idea  can  be  given  of  the  light  and  airy 
roominess  and  cleanliness  of  every  department, 
but  every  citizen  and  every  citizeir's  wife  with 
"their  cousins  and  their  aunts"  are  invited  to 
investigate  for  themselves  and  become 
acquainted  with  one  of  \\'orcester's  new  and 
growing  industries. 


PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

The  Worcester  Gazette  gives  indications  of 
desei-\-ed  prosperity  in  the  changes  now  pro- 
gressing at  the  corner  of  Mechanic  and  Norwich 
Streets.  The  block  long  occupied  by  the  late 
George  S.  Hoppin,  produce  dealer,  is  undergoing 
a  complete  transformation.  When  completed, 
the  place  will  be  airy,  well  lighted  and  hand- 
some, a  fit  home  for  the  enterprising  journal, 
and  marking,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  new  era  for 
the  street. 


Continued  prosperity  has  compelled  the  Wor- 
cester Umbrella  Company  to  still  further  extend 
the  space  occupied  in  the  Lowell  Block,  corner 
of  Norwich  and  Foster  Streets.  The  addition 
of  .>()  per  cent,  of  room  gives  them  three-fourths 
of  an  entire  floor.  The  condition  is  most  satis- 
factory for  a  practically  new  industry. 

The  National  Magazine  will  devote  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  its  August  space  to  a 
description  of  Worcester,  this  in  keeping  with 
its  plan  to  write  up  several  flourishing  places 
under  the  title  of  '"Flourishing  American 
Cities." 


What  People  Might  Think. 


Sunlight,  glancing  in  between 
Chestnut  leaves  of  olive  green ; 
Meadows,  quiet  and  serene, — 
These  bring  in  the  Summer. 

Good  ale. 

JULY  inspires  less  of  real  sentiment 
than  any  other  month  in  the 
annual  round.  To  be  sure,  Young 
America  looks  forward  to  it  with  long- 
ings unutterable,  but  with  his  aspira- 
tions very  few  of  his  elders  sympathize. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  not  one  of 
the  adult  generation  who  would  like  to 
have  the  coming  citizens  lacking  in  the 
spirit  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
its  rise  in  certain  July  events  of  long 
ago.  Some  insist  that  other  means 
than  those  tolerated  on  the  Fourth 
should  be  taken  to  properly  instill 
patriotic  sentiments  in  youthful  hearts. 
However,  until  the  prescription  has 
been  made  and  administered,  we  shall 
continue  to  have  the  din  incident  to  the 
day.  Those  who  so  thoroughly  dislike 
the  confusion  must  themselves  take  a 
trip  to  some  more  C|uiet  place,  if  one 
can  be  found,  and,  meantime,  the  chil- 
dren will  have  their  till  of  noise. 

WORCESTER  contains  places  and 
objects  suggestive  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary days,  and  why  would  it  not 
be  a  good  idea  for  antiquarians  and  his- 
torical societies  to  endeavor  to  make 
their  stories  interesting  and  profitable 
to  the  easily  impressed  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  and  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters  who  passed  out  into  active 
life?  The  talk  on  the  Old  Common 
Memorial  Day,  one  year  ago,  was  quite 
in  place,  calling  attention  to  the  dead 
who  lie  beneath  the  trees  of  that  pul)lic 
place.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Phalen  eloquently 
expressed  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
knowing  to  the  fact  that  the  space  was 
once  devoted  to  burial  ])urposes,  but 
our  city  has  now  nearly  or  ([ttite  as 
manv  who  do  not  know  this  important 
truth.  A  good  hotir  could  be  spent  in 
indicating    the    probable    place     of     the 


assembling  of  the  jMinute  Men  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1775.  Xo  month  of  July 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  refer- 
ence to  Isaiah  Thomas  and  his  reading 
of  the  Declaration. 

THIS  year  the  Old  South  Church 
purposes  to  take  advantage  of 
an  interesting  fact  pertaining  to  a  bit  of 
metal  in  her  possession  and  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  When  the  ancient  edifice 
which  for  so  many  years  graced  the 
Common  was  disposed  of,  a  reservation, 
among  other  items,  was  the  bell  which 
had  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  called 
the  people  to  worship.  This  bell  now 
hangs  in  the  prepared  receptacle  of  the 
new  structure.  It  does  not  swing,  but 
the  tongue  is  made  to  strike  against  the 
sides,  and  the  music  is  as  sweet  as  when 
first  heard  by  the  ancestors  of  these 
twentieth  century  listeners.  Having 
been  cast  by  Paul  Revere  of  Old  North 
Church  and  Lexington  fame,  and  hav- 
ing been  first  suspended  one  hundred 
years  ago,  there  will  be  peculiar  signifi- 
cance in  the  exercises  which  the  young 
people  of  the  Old  South  contemplate  on 
the  Fourth.  From  6.30  to  7  a.m.  it  will 
be  rung,  patriotic  selections  will  be 
sung  on  the  Alain  Street  steps,  after 
which  there  will  be  an  adjournment  to 
the  vestry  for  words  of  a  patriotic 
nature  by  Worcester  citizens.  Why 
would  not  the  annual  observance  of 
such  an  exercise  be  a  good  feature  in  all 
future  observances  of  the  national  day? 

AS  the  Mag.\zine  lingers  in  the 
printer's  hands,  the  city  is  cele- 
brating its  regular  rounds  of  gradua- 
tion. Pviblic  and  private  schools  have 
rounded  out  the  year  with  the  beautiful 
sight  of  hundreds  of  young  people,  each 
one  the  pride  of  some  household,  re- 
ceiving from  the  proper  source  the  evi- 
dence of  work  done.  With  ever- 
increasing  numbers  it  wotild  seem  that 
the  futfire  generations  would  not  be 
lacking  in  what  the  schools  can  do.  The 
true  test  is  vet  to  come.     In  the  midst 
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of  the  announcements  of  tlie  plai\|ing;  of 
new  industries  in  Worcester,  people, 
especially  those  having  children,  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  Clark  University.  The  pro- 
spectus, already  in  the  hands  of  future 
patrons,  is  stirring  ambitions  otherwise 
entirely  impossible  of  realization.  Re- 
ginning  next  October, the  collegeopens. 
and  another  institution  of  academic 
nature  will  be  added    to    the    extended 


list  in  Massachusetts.  That  it  will  be 
well  ])atronized,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt.  A  city  of  Worcester's  size  and 
characteristics  will  supply  students,  nor 
will  the  annual  numbers  sent  to  other 
and  more  remote  institutions  be  sensi- 
bly less.  So  far  as  l)ooks  and  schools 
are  concerned  the  city  is  well  provided, 
and  so  far  as  their  functions  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  little  to  be  desired. 


Open   7.30  .\.m.  to  6  p.m. 


BANK  BUILDING,    11   FOSTER  STREET. 

President's    Hours:     From    10   to    ii   a.m.  Tuesdays,    Thursdays 
AND  Saturdays. 


President,  WALTER  H.   BLODGET.  Vice-President,   HENRY  F.   HARRIS. 

Treasurer,  GILBERT  K.  RAND.  Secretary,  CHARLES  E.  SQUIER. 


Milton  P.  Higgins, 
John  C.   IMacInnes, 
John  R.   Back, 
h.  w.  goddard, 
Rufus  B.   Fowler, 


Directors. 

W.   M.   Spaulding,  Henry  F.   Harris, 

Ed\v.   M.   Wood\vard,    James  E.   Orr, 
Walter  H.  Blodget,     William  W.  Johnson, 
James  H.  Whittle,        George  C.  Whitney, 
William  H.   Inman,        R.  James  Tatman, 


Irvini;  Swan  Brown, 
Rufus  B.   Dodiie, 
Paul  B.  Morgan, 
Alfred  Thomas, 
James  C.  Stewart. 


C/erk  of  t/ic  Coi-poraiioji,  H.   Ward  Bates. 


Atidiior,  Charles  A.   Chase. 


Chairmen  of 
Advisory,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walker. 
Membership,  William  H.   Coughlin. 
Ways  and  Means,  '^ Ai;\-&K  M.  Spaulding. 
Manufacfjtres,  Alfred  Thomas. 
Meetings  and  Receptions,   Henry  F.   Harris. 
Merca7itile  Affairs,   Irving  Swan  Brown. 
Transportation  and  Railroads,  Paul  B.  Mor- 
gan. 
Education,  Hon.   Rufus  B.   Dodge. 


Committees. 

statistics  and  I/!fo}-/nation,  William  H.  In.nlw. 
Arbitration,  Ly'man  A.   Ely. 
Legislati07i,  John  R.   Back. 
Netv  Enterprises,  George  C.   Whitney. 
Mimicipal  Aff'airs,   Edward  M.   Woodward. 
Taxation  and  Insurance,   R.  James   Tatman. 
Foreign   Trade,  Edwin  P.  Curtis. 
Publication,  Rufus  B,  Fowler. 


Board  of  Trade  Notes. 


Tlie  Export  Sheet,  wiiich  is  issued  under  tlio 
direction  of  the  Connnittee  on  Foieign  Trade,  is 
<;ainin<;  very  favorable  results.  The  replies 
already  rcoeiYed  from  foreign  houses  asking  for 
catalogues  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  money  orders 
being  sent  to  \\'orcester  manufacturers. 

The  Legislative  Committee  has  Ixdd  several 
meetings,  and  among  other  matters  look  unuli 
decided  grounds  against  the  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Hagberg  of  this  city  requiring 
all  manufacturers  to  \y,\\  tlicir  help  iii  casli,  an 


act  aimed  at  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Com- 
])aiiy.  wliicli  foi-  scmie  time  has  ]iaid  in  checks. 
An  inl cresting  sc(|ucl  to  such  action  is  the  fact 
that  the  1)111.  though  it  had  jiassed  l)o1]i 
branches  of  tlie  l^egislature.  was  killed  on  the 
enacting  stage  in  the  Senate,  enough  senators 
being  convinced  of  the  futility  of  their  former 
action. 

The  annual  reports  for  the  year  1901  are  now 
])ublished.  and  with  the  revised  by-laws  and  the 
mcmlicrsliip   list    arc  being  mailed   to   all    mem- 
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bers,  the  reports  only  to  exehaiiges.  The  three  names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  mem- 
reports  are  very  complete  and  will  be  of  inter-  bers,  nor  is  it  expected  that  the  end  is  yet,  for 
est  to  every  member.  doubtless  many  have  overlooked  the  matter  and 

m      TIT  ^■^      ia-   ■      r<  -xi       i  i  ^^iH  be  heard  from  later. 

Ihe  Mercantile  Anairs  Committee  has  under 

consideration    a    project    which    we    think    will  It   should   be  understood    that    the    appoint- 

bring  to  "Worcester  a  large  number  of  people,  ments  and  conveniences  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

tliough  the  plans  are  not  sufficiently  developed  rooms    are    at    the     command     of     all     visiting 

to  admit  of  details  now.  members    of    similar    organizations    elsewhere. 

All  such  will  be  heartily  welcomed  to  the  best 

The  Committee   on  Transportation  and  Rail-  xij.ii                     xr      i 

'  that  the  rooms  an(n-d. 
roads  has  in  hand  several    matters  which    are 

being  considered   by   the   railroads,   and   all  of  ^^^^^^   communication   from   the   produce   deal- 

them  will  be  of  service  to  the  city.  ers,  requesting  concerted  action  in  endeavoring 

to      secure      quicker      delivery     of      perishable 

The     President     is    very    anxious     that     the  articles,  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Advisory  Committee  be  heard  from  in  the  way  Railroads     and     Transportation,     from     which 

of  suggestions  and  any  matter  which    may  be  desired  results  are  expected. 

iiroperlv  brought  before  the  Board. 

During  the  months   of  July  and  August  the 

In  response  to  the  invitations  sent  out  soon       rooms  will  be   closed  Saturdays    at     1    o'clock 

after  the  annual  banquet,  no  less  than  thirty-       p.m. 


NATIONAL    BANKS. 

rgllTIZENS'  NATIONAL  BANK,  342  Main  Street.    Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  ^836;  as  a 


m 


National  Bank  in  1S65.  Capital  $150,000;  surplus  $84,000.  Dividends  April  i  and  October  i 
rate  past  year,  6  per  cent.  President,  Henry  S.  Pratt;  Cashier,  George  A.  Smith;  Directors, 
Henry  S.Pratt,  George  B.  Buckingham,  Samuel  E.  Winslow,  John  C.  Maclnnes,  William  H. 
Crawford,  Burton  H.  Wright,  Herbert  Parker. 


B 


IRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  474  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1863.  Capital  $300,000;  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  $200,000.  Dividends  May  i  and  November  i;  rate  past  year,  10 
percent.  President,  Albert  H.  Waite;  Cashier,  Gilbert  K.  Rand;  Directors,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Ransom  C.  Taylor,  William  H.  Sawyer,  Albert  H.  Waite,  Orlando  W.  Norcross,  William  H.  In- 
man,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Frederick  E.  Reed,  Charles  H.  Morgan. 

SflECHANICS'  NATIONAL  BANK,  311  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1865.  Capital  $200,000; 
IuAjI  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $48,000.  Dividends  April  i  and  October  i;  rate  past  year, 
4  per  cent.  President,  Francis  H.  Dewey;  Cashier,  Albert  H.  Stone;  Assistant  Cashier,  M.  H. 
Lowe;  Directors,  Francis  H.  Dewey,  vStephen  Sawver,  Charles  A.  Hill.  Thomas  B.  Eaton,  Stephen 
Holman,  G.  M.  Bassett,  W.  M.  Spaulding,  B.  W.  Childs,  Milton  P.  Higgins. 


m 


ORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  9  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
a  National  Bank  in  1864.  Capital  $250,000 ;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $240,000.  Dividends 
April  and  October ;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  Stephen  Salisbury ;  Cashier,  James  P. 
Hamilton;  Directors,  Stephen  Salisbury,  A.  George  Bullock,  Charles  A.  Chase,  Lincoln  N.  Kin- 
nicutt,  Josiah  H.  Clarke,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Edward  L.  Davis. 

SAFE   DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY. 

pSIORCESTER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRuST  COMPANY,  448  Main  Street.  Incorporated 
ILajI  in  1868.  Capital  $200,000;  surplus  $100,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July  and  October; 
rate  past  year,  6  per  cent.  President,  Edward  F.  Bisco;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Samuel  H. 
Clary;  Directors,  John  H.  Coes,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Edward  F.  Bisco,  Henry  F.  Harris,  Charles 
S.  Barton,  Charles  A.  Williams. 

SAVINGS    BANKS. 


lEOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452  Main  Street.     Incorporated  in   1864.     Deposits  $8,985,436; 

I    guaranty  fund  $400,000.      Interest   payable    February  and   August    15.       Deposits   go  on 

interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  i ;  rate  past  year,  4  per  cent.  Presi- 
dent, Samuel  R.  Hey  wood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Investment  Committee,  Samuel  R. 
Heywood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Alexander  DeWitt,  Wm.  W.  Johnson,  Henry  F.  Harris. 
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John  Hopkins,  Late  Associate  Justice  of  the 

Superior  Court. 


Bv   Francis  A.   Gaskill. 


HE     city    of    \\'orcester,   the 
County  and   its    Bar    have 
lost  in  less  than  three  years 
three    of    their    most    emi- 
nent lawyers.     The  beloved 
and   brilliant   Colonel   Hop- 
kins, the  learned  and  philo- 
r  a^  u        so])hical   Goulding,   and  the 
^^g^       loved     and     heroic     Judge 
Hopkins    have    within    that 
time  ceased  from  earthly  activity. 

Judge  Hopkins,  though  he  lived  in 
Millbury,  was  so  identified  with  Worces- 
ter, having  for  many  years  an  office  here, 
tliat  we  almost  claimed  him  as  our  own. 
We  were  pleased  to  honor  him  in  his 
lifetime,  and  we  have  him  in  affectionate 
memory. 

John  Hopkins  was  born  in  I-eonard 
Stanley,  Gloucestershire,  England,  March 
19,  1840.  He  came  to  this  country  when 
very  young,  and  at  about  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  left  his  father's  home  and  began 
his  earnest  life  struggle.  Only  last  fall, 
on  a  returning  steamer  from  England,  he 


told  me  in  Ijricf  tlie  story  of  his  early 
years.  The  plain,  calm  recital  of  it  had 
not  in  the  mere  words  a  picturesque- 
ness,  but  in  the  deep  meaning  of  it  there 
was  to  me  an  impressive  and  thrilling 
power.  The  loss  of  mother  on  the  voy- 
age to  America,  the  life  in  New  York 
State  of  humble  labor,  the  abandonment 
of  home  with  the  purpose  at  once  to 
relieve  the  father  and  to  burden  himself, 
the  ever  strong  will  to  bring  out  all  the 
latent  power  of  his  being,  not  consciously 
expressed,  but  quietly  conceived,  the 
determined  and  laborious  effort  with 
nn'nd  and  hand,  and  the  gradual  steps 
toward  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of 
!i)s  desire,  combined  to  make  it  a  story 
of  moral  grandeur. 

My  first  remembrance  of  Judge  Hop- 
kins goes  back  to  the  time  in  my  native 
town  of  r>lackstone  when  he  was  one  of 
the  big  boys  in  school  there  and  I  one  of 
the  small  ones.  The  same  earnest  persis- 
tency, the  same  gravit\-.  modified  only  by 
th.e   buovancv   of   vouth.   which   in   later 
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years  von  saw  and  api)reciate(l,  seemed 
tlien  a])parent  to  me. 

Tlie  admiration  and  chivalric  devotion 
witli  which  the  youngest  is  often  inspired 
for  the  maturer  boy  affected  me.  His 
ideal,  his  purpose  to  advance  along 
higher  planes,  to  "lengthen  his  cords 
and  strengthen  his  tents,"  seemed  heroic, 
and  were  a  growing  inspiration.  He 
was  the  iirst  bov  whom  I  knew  who  had 
the  charm  and  the  halo  of  a  college  man 
alMjut  him,  and  I  think  that  for  me  that 
primal  charm  always   remained. 

He  entered  Dartmouth  College,  tak- 
ing the  scientific  course,  and  graduated 
in  1862.  After  studying  law  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Cook  of  Blackstone,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Worcester  County  Bar 
March  16,  1864.  He  began  practice  in 
Milll)ury.  but  it  soon  widened  and  grad- 
ually embraced  the  county.  While  it  was 
true  that  his  services  were  sought  in  a 
large  number  of  criminal  cases,  and  he 
attained  much  distinction  thereby,  I  al- 
ways thought  his  highest  achievements 
were  on  the  civil  side  of  the  court.  I 
remember  listening  to  a  portion  of  the 
trial  of  (loodale  vs.  the  Worcester  Agri- 
cultural Societv,  in  which  he  was  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  I  have  rarely  seen 
a  higher  exhibition  of  skill  against  great 
odds  than  he  manifested  in  that  trial. 

The  estimate  of  his  cjualities  as  a 
lawyer  was  admirably  set  forth  in  the 
"Memorial  of  the  Bar,"  prepared  by 
Hon.  Thomas  G.  Kent,  from  wdiich  I 
quote :  "Brother  Hopkins  was  eminent- 
ly a  successful  jury  lawyer.  In  crim- 
inal causes,  where  his  legal  services  were 
for  a  long  period  more  eagerly  and  con- 
stantly sought  and  rendered  than  those 
of  any  other  practitioner  at  our  bar,  he 
repeatedly  won  victory  after  victory  that 
seemed  at  least  doubtful  if  not  impos- 
sible. 

"His  vigilance  never  failed  him.  His 
careful  preparation  was  full  and  compre- 


hensive, his  patience  was  untiring,  his 
capacity  was  equal  to  the  best.  Woe  be 
unto  the  opposing  counsel,  \vhether  he 
were  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  an  in- 
dictment or  a  lawyer  on  the  other  side 
in  a  civil  cause,  at  every  stage  of  the  case 
pending,  until  the  verdict  wa>  rendered, 
if  he  were  less  sleepless  and  vigilant  than 
Brother  Hopkins.  More  likely  than  not 
he  would  at  the  last,  when  victory  seemed 
tc  him  little  less  than  certain,  see  it  van- 
ish, and  have  to  content  himself  with  a 
doubtful  bill  of  exceptions. 

"His  great  reliance  was  upon  the  jury. 
They  were  plain  people.  He  never 
soared  above  their  heads.  His  address 
never  failed  to  be  understood.  It  was  the 
reasoning  of  a  plain  man  to  plain  men. 

'Tn  all  his  strenuous  practice  at 
the  bar  there  was  not  *a  blot  on  his  es- 
cutcheon.' He  tried  his  causes  thor- 
oughly ;  he  despised  indirectness  and 
chicanery  no  less  than  downright  dis- 
honesty." 

My  own  knowledge  of  him  at  the  bar 
continued  from  the  time  I  came  to  Wor- 
cester in  1868  till  he  was  appointed  to 
the  bench.  His  characteristics  at  the 
bar  sounded  in  deep  conviction,  sound 
and  earnest  principles,  tenacious  and 
abiding  determination  rather  than  in 
glowing  enthusiasm  or  flashing  bril- 
liancy. His  early  struggles  in  the  temper- 
ing of  the  metal  prepared  it  to  stand  any 
strain.  He  was  conscious  of  his  tensile 
strength  and  confident  in  it. 

Compelled  in  youth  to  rely  upon  him- 
self, he  never  forgot  the  strength  of  a 
self-reliant  manhood.  He  never  had  a 
senior  counsel  in  boyhood,  and  for  him, 
therefore,  there  was  no  need  of  it  at  the 
bar.  I  cannot  recollect  a  case  where  I 
ever  saw  him  associated  with  a  senior. 
There  was  no  vapory  film  about  his 
arguments,  but  the  strong,  deep  current 
of  a  remorseless  and  unerring  logic.  It 
was  a  delightful  intellectual  exercise  to 
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folhnv  him  as  he  hiid  his  broad  founda- 
tion and  l)uilt  block  1)\-  I)lock  his  stated}' 
and  ru,a;'<:j"ed  structure. 

I  have  rarely  known  a  lawyer  who 
seemed  to  be  more  secureK-  ])ersuaded 
of  the  streni^'th  and  justice  of  his  cause 
than  John    H(.)i)kins. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  wavering",  no 
douI)t,  no  fear  that  doubt  ever  could 
come.  This  abiding'  confidence  soon 
deepened  into  abiding'  conviction,  and 
the  battles  of  the  elements,  the  gales  of 
man,  the  thunders  and  lig^htnings  of  op- 
ponent or  court  never  alariued  or  fright- 
ened. He  rode  the  storm,  and  his  cases 
never  went  riderless  into  battle  or  into 
defeat. 

T  remember  at  one  of  our  bar  dinners 
our  late  brother,  \\\  W.  Rice,  in  intro- 
ducing^ or  referring  to  Mr.  Hopkins, 
said  he  never  knew  how  long  he  could 
keep  a  judgment,  if  he  ever  succeeded 
in  getting  one,  with  John  Hopkins  on 
the  other  side,  for  his  persistent  inge- 
nuity was  such  that  even  human  judg- 
ments had  no  terror  for  him.  It  was 
this  twin-like  loyalty  to  his  clients,  his 
accurate  knowledge,  his  high  character, 
his  unswerving  adherence  to  principle, 
his  unstinted  spending  of  himself,  and 
his  great  ability,  that  brought  him 
to  a  high  place  at  our  bar,  and  made  us 
united  in  joy  when  he  was  aj^pointed  to 
the  bench. 

Before  his  accession  to  the  bench,  'Sir. 
Ho])kins  took  from  time  to  time  an  ac- 
tive part  in  politics.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  nominee  of  his  party 
for  high  offices,  and  engaged  in  many 
political  campaigns.  I  think  the  highest 
achievement  o{  his  in  this  line  was  his 
argument  in  the  joint  debate  with  Mr. 
\\'alker  in  Mechanics  Hall.  He  had  an 
antagonist  of  great  ability,  perfectly 
familiar  with  his  subject,  an  expert  who 
had  given  the  subject  to  be  discussed 
years  of  study.     John  Hopkins  knew  all 


this:  he  also  knew  that  he  himself  had 
no  such  ])reparation,  but  he  believed  in 
the  positions  he  was  to  maintain ;  he 
knew  that  his  party  relied  in  full  as- 
surance upon  him,  and  I  believe  he  as- 
tonished even  his  friends  by  his  masterly 
argument.  Xothing  coukl  swerve  him 
from  his  line  of  thought:  there  were  a 
directness  and  fearlessness  of  attack,  an 
astuteness  of  defense,  and  withal  an  im- 
pressi(jn  enforced  of  the  broadness  and 
range  of  mind,  that  were  almo?:t  a  revela- 
tion. 

!')Ut  1  imagine  that  the  ha])piest  pu])lic 
service  he  rendered  was  to  his  own  loved 
and  loyal  Millbury.  He  could  not  fail 
to  appreciate  the  unstinted  confidence 
which  his  fellow  townsmen  had  in  him, 
and  it  was  a  joy  to  serve  them  and  give 
them  of  his  best  in  the  various  positions 
to  which  they  called  him.  They  remained 
true  to  him  to  the  end,  and  I  know  of  no 
more  beautiful  and  touching  trilmte 
than  that  they  paid  to  his  memorv  in 
the  suspension  of  all  business  during 
the   solenm  hours  of  his  funeral. 

He  was  loyal  to  his  College,  and 
showed  it  in  many  ways,  and  b\-  the 
surest  test  of  all,  by  sending  both  of  his 
sons  there.  His  Alma  Mater  api)re- 
ciated  not  only  his  loyalty,  but  his  wise 
and  safe  judgment,  his  prudent  and 
sagacious  counsel,  and  availed  herself 
of  it  by  ajjpointing  him  one  of  the  \  is- 
itors  on  the  Chandler  I'oimdation,  and 
reiving  upon  his  suggestion  and  expe- 
rience. 

He  had  the  saving  grace  of  humor, 
the  kindly  warmth  of  the  grasp  of  the 
hand,  the  fraternal  greeting  of  the  true- 
hearted.  He  rarely  drew  the  veil  from 
his  heart,  but  it  was  not  necessary,  for 
his  whole  earnest  walk  and  conversa- 
tion, his  composed  and  serene  carriage, 
his  high  ideal  of  duty,  his  detestation  of 
meanness  and  chicanery,  his  character 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith,  gave 
vou  the  vision  of  the  true  heart. 
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His  most  adniiralile  and  enduring  ser- 
vice was  his  work  as  a  judge,  which  be- 
gan wath  his  appointment  to  the  Supe- 
rior Court  April  ist,  189 1,  and  continued 
a  little  more  than  eleven  years.  He 
was  greatly  respected  by  the  Bar  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  largely  won  their 
admiration  and  affection.  His  quality 
of  service  was  almost  ideal,  with  its 
strength,  dignity  and  serenity.  His 
great  ability  was  early  recognized.  The 
leader  of  the  Bar  of  one  of  the  large 
counties  has  told  me  of  the  impression 
which  Judge  Hopkins  made  upon  him 
soon  after  his  appointment.  A  case  of 
great  perplexity  and  nicety  of  distinction 
had  progressed  to  the  close  of  the  evi- 
dence when  a  motion  was  made  for  a 
verdict  to  be  ordered  for  the  defendant. 
It  was  argued,  and  Judge  Hopkins  at 
once  gave  an  oral  opinion  occupying 
about  fifteen  minutes,  and  with  that  con- 
summate logical  power  of  his  separated 
the  essentials  from  the  imimportant, 
clarified  the  whole  situation,  gave  his 
reasons  and  announced  his  decision. 
The  whole  line  of  argument  was  so  con- 
clusive that  it  constituted,  for  the  party 
in  whose  favor  it  was,  his  brief  for  argu- 
ment before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was 
sustained  by  it. 

Judge  Hopkins  was  an  impressive 
illustration  of  the  success  which  results 
from  absolute  surrender  to  the  impera- 
tive demand  of  duty.  Loyalty  to  client 
vv'as  supplanted  by  loyalty  to  justice. 

Occasionally  one  hears  it  said  that  a 
lawyer  is  too  strong  a  partisan  to  make 
an  ideal  judge.  I  am  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  it  may  not  be  a  recommenda- 
tion, that  the  same  earnestness  of 
conviction  which  impelled  to  strenuous 
effort  at  the  bar  may  easily  and  force- 
fully control  judgment  and  action  upon 
the  bench.  It  may  be  the  judicial  temper- 
ament in  abeyance.  Certainlv  if  John 
Hopkins   at   the    l)ar    was     a    partisan. 


Judge  Hopkins  on  the  bench  was  the 
serene  arbiter. 

Quiet,  courteous,  undisturbed,  under 
absolute  control,  patient,  laborious, 
exact  in  knowledge,  forceful  in  reason- 
ing, reliant,  dignified,  impressive  from 
the  strength  of  Christian  character  and 
dominated  by  the  eternal  principles  of 
right  and  justice,  such  was  our  loved 
brother.  The  same  training  which 
made  him  self-reliant  at  the  bar  made 
him  such  on  the  bench.  He  preferred  to 
reason  out  a  situation  and  satisfy  his 
judgment  and  conscience  rather  than 
seek  the  judgments  of  another. 

But  he  always  desired  the  aid  the  bar 
might  give  him.  Do  not,  therefore, 
misapprehend  me  when  I  say  he  was 
self-reliant.  He  was  not  self-opinion- 
ated. He  had  a  happy  and  secure  grasp 
of  the  essentials  recjuisite  to  a  safe  judg- 
ment. F"irst  impressions  were  carefully 
and  almost  laboriously  tested  before 
they  ripened  into  final  approval  or  re- 
versal. With  almost  military  precision 
the  column  of  facts  of  a  given  case  was 
formed  and  the  stately  procession  moved 
in  consummate  order.  There  was  no 
confusion  in  the  ranks.  To  use  a  dififer- 
ent  figure,  he  had  an  unusual  facility  of 
"marshaling  the  assets"  of  a  case. 

An  illustration  of  his  patient  and 
exact  method  was  found  in  his  note-book 
wdiich  he  used  here  in  his  last  session. 
All  essential  statements  of  witnesses  were 
recorded,  interesting  or  helpful  author- 
ities were  noted,  the  material  questions, 
a  general  outline  of  the  charge,  the  gen- 
eral principles,  the  modifications  or  ex- 
ceptions applicable,  all  arranged  in  sys- 
tematic and  logical  order,  appeared.  It 
revealed  the  judge.  In  health  or  in  ill- 
ness no  labor  which  he  thought  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  discharge  of  duty 
was  omitted. 

Those  who  saw  him  from  day  to  day 
as  he  sat  in  the  court-room  in  Worcester 
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during  the  last  weeks  of  his  judicial 
service,  struggling  with  disease,  com- 
bating pain,  conscious  of  increasing 
physical  weakness,  yet  serenely  ])ersist- 
ing  in  the  performance  of  duty,  need  no 
reminder  of  the  crowning  heroism  of  his 
life. 

The  tributes  of  his  fellow  members  of 
the    Worcester    Bar,    when    lately    their 


resolutions  were  presented  to  the  court, 
left  no  doubt  of  the  place  Judge  Hopkins 
occupied  in  their  judgment  and  affection. 
He  loved  the  Worcester  liar,  and  they 
loved  and  admired  him.  and  in  their 
affectionate  judgment  his  associates 
uponthe  Bench, and  the  I'ar  of  theCom- 
monwealth  concur. 


Address  at  the  Board  of  Trade  Banquet, 


May  2,  1902. 
Bv     James    Logan. 


E     are    living    in    an    age    of 

W  fierce  competition,  the  hard- 
est which  the  business 
world  has  ever  known,  and 
the  pace  is  to  be  faster 
rather  than  slower  in  the 
years  to  come. 

It  is  an  interesting  study 
to  note  the  causes  which 
(Mie  after  the  other  have  in 
logical  sequence  brought  us 
to  the  present  fierce  com- 
petitive conditions. 

This  awful  competition,  and  it  is 
awful,  has  specialized  every  branch  of 
industry.  Labor  is  subdivided;  it  has 
to  be.  Each  operative  in  some  lines  of 
industry  does  a  small  part  of  the  com- 
pleted whole,  but  each  part  nuist  be 
well  done,  and  the  cost  must  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

In  the  thought  of  many  this  is  a 
great  misfortune,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  is  an  entirely  correct  view  of 
the  case.  Might  I  suggest  that  there 
is  another  side  to  the  picture. 

We  hear  men  bewail  the  fact  that  bv 
this  subdivision  of  labor,  man  has  sim- 
ply become  a  human  machine  ;  and  they 
sigh  for  the  return  of  those  good  old 
•  lays  of  the  apprentice  system  which 
made  an  all-round  workman  who  could 
do  anything. 

Xo  doubt  the  apprentice  system 
did  make  some  all-round  workmen,  but 
the  thing  which  strikes  our  attention 
and  of  which  we  make  a  mental  note  in 
everything  is  the  exceptional.  If  we  meet 


on  the  street  an  intoxicated  man,  we 
make  a  mental  note  of  the  fact ;  but  we 
do  not  take  note  of  the  ninety-nine  men 
who  are  sober ;  and  the  fact  that  the  all- 
round  workman  was  so  noted,' only  goes 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  the  common, 
but  the  uncommon,  product  of  the 
apprentice  system.  And  it  is  well  in- 
sicle  the  truth  to  say  that  the  scale  to 
which  the  ordinary  mechanic  of  to-day 
is  forced  to  work  would  completely 
paralyze  the  former  all-round  work- 
man. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  pro- 
fessional man,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
subdivision  of  labor,  deplored  the  fact 
that  the  modern  factory  system  w^as 
making  men  and  women  simply  parts 
of  a  machine,  asked  the  cpiestion  : 

"What  are  we  to  do  for  that  great 
ami}'  of  men  and  women  who  are 
doomed  to  sit  before  a  machine  and 
feed  it  all  day  long?"  And  my  reply 
was:  'Tn  my  boyhood  I  used  to  feed  a 
machine  all  day  long,  from  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night,  and 
I  loved  my  machine  and  we  had  happy 
times  together.  Up  to  that  time  it  was 
the  highest  grade  of  work  I  had  ever 
done,  and  it  was  a  step  up  for  me  to 
feed  a  machine."  There  are  thousands 
of  men  and  women  running  machines 
in  our  factories  who  enjoy  the  compan- 
ionship of.  and  who  have  a  feeling  akin 
to  love  for,  the  machines  which  they 
operate. 

We  can  conceive  of  lines  of  industry 
where  this  might  not  apply  with   equal 
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force ;  but  who  ever  knew  an  engineer 
who  did  not  love  his  engine?  And  the 
same  truth  holds  good  witli  thousands 
of  other  machines. 

This  appeared  to  my  friend  as  a  reve- 
lation, and  I  suggested  further:  that 
the  inventive  and  constructive  ability 
which  made  possible  the  machine  was 
never  educated  dcm'ii  to  operate  it ;  but 
having  invented  and  constructed  the 
machine,  then  other  men  and  women 
were  educated  uf^  to  operate  it ;  and  it 
was  a  distinct  advance,  a  step  up  for 
such  a  one  to  become,  as  my  profes- 
sional friend  expressed  it,  "a  part  of  the 
machine." 

Every  step  of  progress  that  has  ever 
been  made  has  been  made  by  individ- 
uals who  have  climbed  above  the  mass, 
and  who,  by  climbing  themselves,  have 
developed  power  to  stand ;  then  with  a 
footing  that  was  secure,  they  have 
reached  down  and  helped  others  up. 

The  educated  brain  and  hand  having 
climbed  above  the  level,  and  from  that 
higher  level  having  seen  as  in  a  vision 
a  higher  development  of  the  race  (or  in 
industry  the  perfected  machine),  even 
before  pencil  had  been  put  upon  paper, 
by  faith  grasped  the  "substance  of 
things  hoped  for"  and  the  machine  be- 
came a  reality.  Then  reaching  down 
below  the  level  of  the  machine,  a  thou- 
sand or  a  hundred  thousand  have  been 
lifted  to  a  higher  level ;  and  their  lighter 
labor,  not  unmixed  with  joy,  has  taken 
the  place  of  laborious  foil ;  and  the  prod- 
uct of  their  w^ork  by  its  lower  cost  of 
production  is  brought  within  the  reach 
of  a  million  souls,  and  the  comforts  of 
life  have  been  multiplied  and  increased, 
and  civilization  has  taken  a  step  up  to 
a  higher  plane. 

Capital  and  labor  are  being  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  to 
be  given  great  power.  The  highest 
wisdom  and  the  best  thought  will  be 
needed  to  rightly  direct  and  control 
these  two  mighty  servants  of  mankind, 
neither  one  of  which  must  be  master, 
but  both  brethren. 

Capital  can  do  nothing  without  labor, 
and  labor  is  powerless  without  capital : 
and  both  need  brains  to  direct  them. 
The  men  who  will  in  the  coming  years 
control  these  two  mighty  forces  need 
to  be   large   men ;  and   in   that   lies   our 


only  hope  for  the  future,  for  large  men 
can  come  to  agreement  where  smaller 
men  would  drift  apart. 

The  great  consolidations  of  railroad, 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises, 
with  their  enormous  aggregations  of 
capital,  have  brought  with  them  great 
burdens  of  care  and  responsibility,  and 
those  on  whom  the  burden  of  direction 
has  been  laid,  struggle  under  a  heavy 
load,  and  some  of  them  will  go  into 
their  graves  years  before  their  time  in 
an  attempt  to  make  headway  against 
conditions  which  they  can  no  more 
control  than  they  can  control  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides ;  but  out  of  the 
struggle  leadership  will  be  evolved. 

Economic  changes  have  come,  and 
with  them  have  come  new  conditions. 

In  our  great  business  enterprises,  the 
managers  or  proprietors  no  longer 
know  intimately  the  individual  work- 
man. It  was  not  their  wish  that  the 
new  condition  should  produce  this  re- 
sult, but  it  was  inevitable. 

When  business  was  smaller,  the 
manager  or  proprietor  knew  per- 
sonally and  intimately  every  person 
who  worked  in  his  factory.  _He  knew 
and  entered  into  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, and  they  into  his.  He  knew 
when  little  ones  came  to  brighten  and 
bless  the  home ;  and  he  knew  also  when 
the  humble  home  was  visited  by  the 
dark  angel  of  Death.  But  as  business 
has  grown  larger,  he'  cannot  have  that 
close  and  personal  touch  which  he  once 
had,  and  half  the  joy  of  doing  business 
is  gone. 

The  workman  may  feel  that  the  gulf 
between  him  and  his  employer  is  grow- 
ing wider,  and  the  manager  and  em- 
ployer, if  he  has  a  heart  in  him,  feels  it 
more  yet.  He  bears  a  burden  of  care 
and  responsibility  which  the  average 
employee  cannot ,  begin  to  appreciate. 
He  is  often  compelled  to  "tread  the 
wine-press  alone"  while  he  yearns  for 
that  brotherly  sympathy  and  compan- 
ionship which  he  once  enjoyed,  but 
which  it  seems  has  gone  forever. 

Some  men  deplore  the  intense  com- 
mercialism of  our  day  which  has  pro- 
duced these  conditions,  and  speak  as 
though  it  w^ere  unworthy  and  wrong 
for  a  man  to  give  to  his  work  his  best. 
Rut  they  do  not  apply  the  same  logic  to 
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men  engaged  in  calling's  other  than 
business. 

The  business  and  professional  man 
owes  it  to  the  world  to  .give  to  his  work 
his  best,  and  anything  less  than  that  is 
unworthy. 

If  God  has  given  a  man  five  talents, 
He  expects  him  to  use  five  talents,  not 
two;  and  the  parable  teaches  that  if  he 
does  not  use  them  they  will  be  taken 
from  him. 

In  our  judgment  of  men,  we  need  to 
be  careful  not  to  give  all  men  credit  for 
being  possessed  of  the  passion  for 
j)iling  up  dollars  ;  that  is  not  the  motive 
which  inspires  many  inen  who  are  mis- 
judged. The  accunudation  of  wealth 
with  manv  men  is  simplv  an  incident  of 
their  work. 

They  nuist  plan  and  work  ;  that  is  the 
hal)it  of  their  lives  :  and  by  so  planning 
and  working  they  are  rendering  large 
service  to  their  day  and  generation ; 
they  are  alwaA's  mortgaging  the  future, 
an(l  at  the  end  of  life  they  will  perhaps 
say  (with  the  great  empire  builder,  Ce- 
cil Rhodes),  "So  little  done — so  nuich 
to  do." 

In  these  strenuous  days  a  man 
should  not  make  the  mistaK'e  of  making 


business  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  life. 
The  business  man  should  not  measure 
everything  by  the  standard  of  the  dol- 
lar. He  ought  to  try  to  cultivate  a  cor- 
rect sense  of  value,  which  some  one  has 
aptly  called  the  "sixth  sense."  He 
ought  not  to  neglect  the  other  things 
which  are  essential  for  his  largest  de- 
velopment. He  is  a  debtor  to  society, 
and  he  owes  something  to  that.  He 
should  spare  time  for  the  cultivation  of 
those  higher,  nobler  and  more  endur- 
ing ])ossessions  which  luake  the  full- 
sized  man.  He  oiight  to  remember 
that  ''life  consisteth  not  in  the  abund- 
ance of  things  which  a  man  possess- 
eth,"  and  that  a  man's  true  value  to 
societv  consists  not  in  what  he  has,  Init 
in  what  he  is. 

He  ought  to  remember  that  the  mau 
who  reaches  the  end  of  life  with  only 
money  is  poor  indeed;  and  he  ought 
also  to  remember  that  unto  him  to 
whom  much  is  given,  of  him  nuich  will 
be  required.  Too  often  in  our  thought 
we  limit  that  quotation  to  mean  money, 
but  in  this  twentieth  century  on  which 
we  have  entered,  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
be  given  its  larger  and  truer  meaning. 

that  of  SERVICE. 


Wisdom    vs.    Foolishness. 


^\'llile  tlu'  wiicels  in  tlie  sliredded-wheat  fac- 
tory have  ceased  U)  revolve,  Worcester  generally 
rejoices  to  know  that  such  cessation  does  not 
take  from  its  mid-^t  the  energetic  man  wliose 
genius  devised  and  develojjed  the  vast  enter- 
prise. He  is  still  at  tlie  Oread,  though  the  life- 
prolonging  product  of  his  invention  now  finds 
its  way  to  market  from  the  new  factory  in 
Niagara  Falls.  lint  it  was  not  the  removal 
that  this  article  was  started  to  discuss:  rather 
Wrts  it  to  coniMii'iid  a  Ixxik  \\hicli  ^fr.  11.  I). 
Perky  has  just  produced.  1'he  author  is  notli- 
ing  unless  enthusiastic,  and  througli  all  his 
labors  to  induce  people  to  eat  nourisliing  food 
he  has  had  at  heart  not  so  nuicli  a  commer- 
cial return  for  his  work  as  physical  betterment 
of  mankind.  He  has  lectured  and  demonstrated, 
both  personally  and  ihrougli  his  employees  and 
the  graduates  from  his  school,  all  over  this 
country  and  in  foreign  lands,  always  anxious 
to  make  mankind  stronger,  healthier,  and  there- 
by physically  and  morally  better.  To  still 
furtlier    ad\anc('    lii~    thcuies.    ar.d.    if    ii.issihle. 


to  make  them  all  the  nioie  |)i)|)u]ai-,  he  lias 
issued  a  beautiful  volume  of  100  i)ages  entitled, 
"Wisdom  vs.  Foolishness."  The  book  has  illus- 
trations, representing  places  and  faces  which 
are  significant  in  his  treatise,  not  least  of  which 
is  an  excellent  half-tone  of  his  own  well-known 
features,  which  serve  as  a  frontispiece.  The 
introduction,  not  always  a  valuable  portion  of 
a  pulilication,  in  this  case  must  be  read  if  one 
would  know  the  reason  and  the  scoi>e  of  the 
work.  The  three  lectures  given  are  "Xutrition 
as  a  Tooth-builder.'"  '"Oral  Sepsis,"  '"Pastor  and 
Teacher."  There  is  not  a  page  in  the  volume 
which  does  not  merit  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion of  every  reader.  How  to  get  strong  has 
long  been  a  theme  with  old  and  young.  With 
Mr.  Perky  the  thought  is  a  life-work.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  if  every  citizen  would 
read  and  practice  the  teachings  in  this  book 
he  would  live  longer  and  more  happily  than  he 
will  otherwi-e.  It  i>  work  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 


Elbridge  Smith,  Schoolmaster. 


HEN  in  1892  Worcester's  new 
\/\/  Eng^lish    High    School    was 

(lechcated,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  present 
was  that  of  Elbridge  Smith, 
who  forty-seven  years  be- 
fore had  had  to  do  with  a 
similar  exercise  when  the 
Classical  and  English  High 
School  edifice,  then  stand- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Wal- 
nut and  Maple  Streets,  was  formally 
opened.  The  structure,  in  time  removed 
to  the  north  side  of  Walnut  Street,  is 
still  standing,  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
Richardson  building  opposite,  and  to 
the  English  High  School  building  on 
Chatham  Street.  After  a  long  life 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youthful 
America,  Mr.  Smith  entered  upon  the 
higher  life  June  20,   1902. 

The  future  teacher  was  born  in  East 
Sudbury,  now  Wayland,  Mass.,  Feb.  14, 
t8i8.  With  his  keen  sense  of  the  amus- 
ing and  interesting,  we  may  readily  con- 
.  elude  that  many  a  time,  he  proclaimed 
himself  St.  Valentine's  gift  to  juvenile 
humanity.  From  the  schools  of  his 
native  town,  'Sir.  Smith  entered  Dart- 
mouth College,  but  remained  there  only 
one  year,  passing  thence  to  Brown  Uni- 
versity, whence  he  was  graduated  in 
1 841,  a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Fra- 
ternity and  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Samuel 
Greene  Arnold,  the  historian,  and  Henry 
Simmons  Frieze,  the  distinguished  Lat- 
inist  of  Michigan  University.  Recog- 
nizing his  merit  and  scholarship,  his 
Alma  Mater  retained  him  for  two  years 
as  a  tutor.  The  next  two,  or  till  1845, 
he  taught  in  the  Providence  High 
School.  It  was  from  Providence  that 
he  came  to  this,  then,  tow-n  of  Worces- 
ter, to  succeed  the  late  Charles  Thurber 
as  principal  of  the  Latin  School,  then 
conducted  on  the  corner  of  Thomas  and 
Summer  Streets. 

Thomas  Chase,  subsequently  Presi- 
dent of  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  month  of  August  of  the  year,  1845, 
thus  wrote  upon  the  blackboard,  in  the 
old  building,  "Latin  Grammar  School. — 


First  Master,  John  Adams  ;last,  Elbridge 
Smith."  That  very  day,  Aug.  5,  the 
pupils  of  the  Latin  School  and  those  of 
the  Girls'  High  School  joined  forces  to 
occupy  the  new  structure,  just  finished, 
and  then  thought  to  be  the  very  finest 
in  the  Commonwealth,  an  estimate  diffi- 
cult to  realize  as  we  look  at  the  rather 
hard  lines  of  the  sidetracked  edifice  now 
devoted  to  drawing  and  manual  train- 
ing. Upon  the  wonders  of  that  new 
school-house  as  it  was  then  regarded, 
Mr.  Smith  could  discourse  entertaining- 
ly for  hours.  His  mental  pictures  of  the 
prominent  men  of  those  days  were  so 
vivid  that  he  fairly  aroused  kindred  im- 
pressions in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
he  spoke.  His  listeners  were  again  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lincolns,  Davises, 
Greens,  Hills,  Tolmans,  and  the  many 
other  excellent  people  who,  in  the  for- 
ties, made  up  the  prominent  citizens  of 
what  the  teacher  never  ceased  to  charac- 
terize as  the  most  delightful  village  in 
^Massachusetts,  and  always  averring 
that  it  lost  its  happiest  features  when  it 
threw  aside  the  easy-going  habits  of  a 
town  to  assume  the  straighter  ones  of 
a  city. 

However  many  places  have  been  held 
since,  our  schoolmaster  never  failed  to 
.regard  the  three  years  spent  in  Worces- 
ter as  among  the  happiest  of  his  long 
career,  and,  apparently,  whatever  good 
opinion  he  held  of  the  town  and  its 
people  was  fully  reciprocated  by  those 
to  whom  he  ministered.  Diligent  in- 
(|uiry  among  the  men  and  women  of  to- 
day who  were  his  "boys  and  girls"  fails 
to  develop  anything  except  the  most 
pleasant  recollections  of  their  former 
master.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Classical  High  School's  library,  began 
the  ecpiipment  of  the  physical  labora- 
tory, and  in  every  way  touched  the  pro- 
gressive life  of  the  school. 

In  1848,  just  as  Worcester  was  getting 
into  shape  for  a  city's  name  and  govern- 
ment, the  principal  of  the  High  School 
accepted  an  offer  to  go  to  Cambridge, 
where,  under  the  shadow  of  Harvard,  he 
performed  a  like  service  for  that  college 
citv  and  organized  her  first  High  School, 
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remaining  to  instruct  and  furtlier  tlic 
youth  of  that  place  till  1857.  He  was 
a  fortunate  person  who  could  find  Mr. 
Smith  so  much  at  leisure  as  to  be  al)le 
to  open  his  book  of  Cambridge  memo- 
ries. They  dififered  from  those  of  Wor- 
cester, not  at  all  in  interest,  but  his 
longer  stay  there  gave  him  a  wider 
range,  and  the  noted  people  of  that 
famous  resort  added  to  the  list  of  not- 
ables whom,  on  occasion,  he  could  call 


in  the  magnificent  library  of  the  Latin 
School  and  in  the  apparatus,  much  of 
which  is  still  in  use. 

After  his  nine  years'  experience  in 
Cambridge,  in  1857  he  forsook  Massa- 
chusetts and  located  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
where  he  had  the  honor  and  pleasure 
to  organize  the  noted  Free  Academy  of 
that  city.  There  he  remained  and 
worked,  as  only  such  a  man  could  work, 
nine  years  more,  thus  coming  to   1866, 


ELBRIDGE  SMITH, 
In    His   Worcester   Da\s. 


U]).  President  Edward  Everett  of  Har- 
vard sent  his  son  \\'illiam  to  Mr. 
Smith's  school,  and  in  many  wavs  he 
was  thrown  into  the  societv  of  the  dis- 
tinguished orator  and  statesman.  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Dr.  Holmes.  Longfel- 
low, indeed  the  large  arrav  of  men  and 
women  who  in  those  days  gave  fame  to 
the  city  on  the  Charles,  were  in  some 
way  interested  in  the  school  and  the 
master,  and  he  did  a  great  work  there. 
Mementoes  of  his  stav  mav  still  be  seen 


when  he  came  back  to  his  native  state, 
and  in  Dorchester  assinned  the  direction 
of  the  high  school  in  that  ancient  and 
worthy  place.  Here  he  taught  till  the 
infirmities  of  age  reminded  him  that  he 
must  rest,  so  after  twenty-four  }ears  of 
continuous  service  in  Dorchester,  or  in 
1890,  he  laid  down  the  duties  of  teach- 
ing and  for  the  following  years  was  a 
quiet  citizen  of  his  last  accepted  city. 
Just  one  }ear  more  would  have 
made     for    him    a     continuous    record 
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of  fifty  years  in  the  school-room, 
but  after  ceasing  to  teach  directly, 
he  did  enough  of  indirect  work  in  this 
line  to  more  than  round  out  his  good 
half  century.  When  the  final  days  of 
his  stay  in  the  Dorchester  school  came, 
his  former  pupils  of  that  place,  many  of 
them  grown  to  be  distinguished  citi- 
zens, holding  high  places  of  honor  and 
emolument,  gathered  to  express  to  their 
old  teacher  their  thorough  appreciation 
of  his  labors  in  their  behalf  and  their 
vmdying  afifection  for  him  as  a  man  and 
as  a  citizen.  As  a  slight  token  of  their 
regard,  they  presented  to  him  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  clock-jiiaking,  asking 
him  to  let  it  stand  in  the  hallway  of  his 
home,  that  its  "forever,  never,"  might 
ceaselessly  tell  of  their  love  and  respect. 
This  was  twelve  years  ago,  and  though 
the  later  years  have  been  those  of  age 
and  feebleness  of  body,  they  have  not 
been  without  their  pleasures.  Always 
of  an  antiquarian  turn  of  mind,  he  has 
given  much  time  to  the  unearthing  of 
interesting  data  concerning  Dorchester, 
and  well  armed  was  he  who  could  suc- 
cessfully cope  wath  him  on  any  subject 
pertaining  to  the  early  days  of  the  city. 

Intensely  loyal  to  the  place  where  his 
home  might  be  located,  he  entered 
ardently  into  all  that  concerned  its  wel- 
fare. When  Dorchester  claimed  that 
within  her  borders  were  held  the  first 
town-meeting  in  America,  and  also  the 
first  free  school,  she  sent  her  old  school- 
master to  the  State  House  to  plead  her 
cause,  and  right  well  did  he  accomplish 
his  mission.  He  made  each  and  every 
point  that  he  essayed,  and  carried  of¥ 
the  victory  of  an  appropriation  for  a 
monument.  Those  who  listened  to  his 
masterly  presentation  of  his  subject 
obtained,  gratis,  a  lesson  in  history  that 
they  will  not  soon  forget. 

But  over  and  above  every  other  con- 
sideration, he  was  first,  last  and  always 
a  schoolmaster.  The  disposition  to  in- 
struct was  ever  prominent.  No  one 
could  be  in  his  presence  five  minutes, 
whether  in  school  or  out  of  it,  without 
gaining  some  piece  of  information 
which  he  would  like  to  remember. 
His  range,  apparently,  was  limitless. 
Science,  history,  the  classics,  everything 
that   enters  into  the   scheme  of  human 


knowledge,  had  in  him  an  ardent  lover 
and  a  successful  expositor.  Those  who 
saw  him  rise  once  in  a  teachers'  assem- 
bly in  the  Boston  Latin  School  where 
some  subject  in  physics  had  been  dis- 
cussed, and  the  "Resolution  of  Forces" 
was  the  topic  immediately  in  hand,  to 
this  day  recall  with  delight  how  clearly 
he  illustrated  his  point  by  saying,  "I 
have  sometimes  told  mv  young  folks 
that  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
resolution  of  forces  is  found  in  the  rais- 
ing of  an  umbrella,"  and,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  applied  his  hand 
to  the  shade  he  had  with  him  and  in  a 
twinkling  had  resolved  all  the  power 
applied  to  each  and  every  rib  that  his 
shade  possessed.  So  much  of  a  teacher 
was  he  that  he  found  little  time  for 
purely  literary  work,  for  which  his  great 
acquirements  specially  fitted  him. 
Whatever  in  this  line  he  did  accomplish 
was  particularly  well  done.  He  pre- 
pared several  papers  on  subjects  perti- 
nent to  his  profession,  and  also  several 
memorial  addresses  in  behalf  of  men 
whom  he  had  known  long  and  well.  He 
was  selected  to  give  the  dedicatory 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  Wayland 
Town  Hall,  and  at  the  dedication  of  new 
school-hotises  in  Norwich,  Cambridge 
and  Worcester.  In  the  conferring  of 
honorary  degrees.  Brown  University 
never  did  a  worthier  act  than  when,  in 
1893,  she  wrote  the  name  of  her  school- 
master son  as  a  Doctor  of  Science. 

When  the  High  School  Association 
was  formed  in  this  city,  Mr.  Smith  was 
invited  to  meet  his  former  pupils,  and 
they  came  together  in  large  numbers  to 
take  the  hand  of  the  man  who  had  done 
so  much  for  them.  His  remarks,  when 
the  time  came  for  him  to  speak,  were 
of  the  most  felicitous  character,  and 
those  who  listened  were  sorry  only 
when  he  ended.  To  the  request  that 
the  school  might  have  some  semblance 
of  himself,  he  responded  with  the  oil 
painting,  now  hanging  in  the  of^ce  of 
the  principal,  the  same  having  been 
copied  for  use  in  this  article.  It  is  a 
fine  reproduction  of  the  face  of  the 
teacher  as  he  was  before  age  had  come 
upon  him.  He  looks  the  schoolmaster, 
which  everyone  knows  he  was,  down  to 
the  slippers  which  he  ever  thought  the 
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proper  kind  of  foot-covering,^  in  the 
school-room.  It  is  related  ot  his  Cam- 
bridge life  that  he  once  forgot  to  change 
back  into  his  ont-of-doors  wear,  and  so 
trudged  away  to  his  home,  two  miles 
off.  wearing  only  his  schoul-ninm  gear. 
At  the  time  that  a  new  high  school 
edifice  was  demanded  for  this  city,  he 
wrote  stating  his  ])leasure  at  the  need  of 
increased  facilities,  and  expressing  his 
ho])e   that,   whatever  course     should    be 


in  the  story  of  Elbridgc  Smith,  for  then 
there  gathered  a  large  number  of  his 
old  friends  in  his  late  Dorchester  home. 
No.  1595  Dorchester  Avenue,  to  pay 
their  ])arting  tribute,  and  to  take  a  final 
look  at  the  face  they  had  loved  so  well. 
His  former  ])astor,  Albert  G.  Upham. 
D.  D.,  conducted  the  services,  though 
the  closing  prayer  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  Leo  I'oone  Thomas,  recently  of 
Worcester,  now  ])astor   of  the   Stough- 


ELBRIDGE  SMITH 
In  Middle  Life.     From  an  Oil  Painting. 


pursued,  there  would  be  no  division 
along  the  line  of  sex,  claiming  that  the 
school  was  best  where  both  boys  and 
girls  studied  and  recited  together. 
Again,  when  the  new  English  school 
building  was  completed,  no  more  ins])ir- 
ing  words  were  uttered  at  its  dedication 
than  those  which  came  from  Elbridge 
Smith.  Before  the  audience  stood  long 
years  of  service,  successful  labor  in  a 
noble  calling,  and  he  spoke  as  one  hav- 
ing authority. 

June  2T^  came  the   last   earthly   scene 


ton  Street  Baptist  Church,  where  Mr. 
Smith  had  long  worshipped.  Favorite 
hymns  of  the  departed  teacher  were 
sung,  and  then  his  body  was  taken  to 
the  town   of  Weston  for  burial. 

Surely  a  well-rounded  life  was  this. 
There  have  been  teachers  many,  nor 
will  there  be  less  in  coming  years,  but 
for  singleness  of  purpose,  for  absolute, 
un(|ualified  devotion,  we  must  seek  a 
long  time  before  we  find  the  equal  of 
Elbridge    Snu'th.   schoolmaster. 


The  Armenians  of  Worcester. 


By  Eldridge  Mix. 


HE   Armenian    nation   is   one 
,_^  of  the  oldest  in  the  world. 

_!_  Its  people  are  said  to  be  of 

the  Aryan  race,  and  of  pure 
Caucasian  blood.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  they  are  the 
direct  descendants  of  a 
grandson  of  Japhet,  Togar- 
mah  by  name,  who  settled 
in  x\rmenia  directly  after 
the  ark  rested  on  Ararat, 
one  of  its  prominent  moun- 
tains. Haig,  whose  name  they  bore 
for  a  long  period,  was  a  son  of  Togar- 
mah.  and"  lived  during  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  the  vicinity  of  this  mountain. 
He  afterward  emigrated  with  his  sons 
and  daughters  to  a  region  called  Senaar 
in  Mesopotamia,  near  where  the  tower 
of  Babel  was  in  process  of  building.  A 
king  by  the  name  of  Belus  was  then 
ruler  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  Haig, 
unwilling  to  submit  to  his  rule,  returned 
with  his  family,  numbering  about  three 
hundred  persons,  to  his  fatherland. 
There  he  identified  himself  with  the 
people  of  his  nationality  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  had  by  that  time  greatly 
increased  in  numbers,  and  soon  became 
their  acknowledged  leader.  Belus 
marched  against  him  with  a  great  army 
of  trained  warriors,  iron-clad,  and 
equipped  with  formidable  weapons  in 
the  shape  of  spears  and  bows  with 
arrows. 

Yet  destiny,  the  narrator  goes  on  to 
say,  was  about  to  found  a  great  nation, 
and  construct  a  vast  empire.  The 
small  band  of  Haig  proved  victorious. 
Belus  fell  by  an  arrow  from  his  bow. 
Flushed  with  victory,  he  and  his  follow- 
ers proceeded  to  make  conquest  of  all 
the  region  lying  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  east  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west,  and  from  the  borders  of 
Pontus  on  the  north  to  the  confines  of 
Syria  on  the  south. 

It    would    seem,  therefore,  that    this 


people,  under  their  ancient  name  and 
valorous  leader  and  his  successors, 
played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  then  known  world.  They 
were  great  and  formidable  among  the 
mighty  nations  of  that  early  and  event- 
ful period  in  the  world's  history.  Cer- 
tainly, tradition  assigns  them  no  mean 
place  among  their  cotemporaries. 

Their  present  name  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  Aram,  the  sixth  in 
succession  from  Haig,  who  was  so 
famed  among  the  surrounding  nations 
for  his  exploits  that  they  called  the  land 
he  ruled  over  Aramia,  afterward  cor- 
rupted into  Armenia.  Recorded  history 
finds  them  occupying  their  present 
home,  and  they  are  referred  to  by 
Herodotus  as  dwelling  there ;  also  by 
Zenophon,  who  describes  their  manners 
and  customs.  In  sacred  history  it  is 
said  that  the  sons  of  Sennacherib 
escaped  into  the  land  of  Armenia.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  refers  to  this  same 
country  under  the  name  of  Togarmah. 
as  furnishing  Tyre  with  horses  and 
mules,  animals  for  which  it  is  still 
famous.  The  kingdom  of  Ararat  is  one 
of  the  nations  summoned  by  Jeremiah 
to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  Babylon. 

Tradition  at^rms  that  the  Gospel  was 
very  early  preached  in  Armenia,  by 
Thaddeus,  who  was  closely  identified 
with  the  Apostles  if  not  himself  one  of 
the  twelve ;  and  that  they  were  among 
the  first  to  embrace  Christianity  as 
a  nation,  abandoning  their  former 
religion,  which  was  that  of  the  ^lagi. 
Authentic  history  relates  that  both  their 
king  and  the  whole  nation  became 
Christian  under  the  preaching  of  St. 
Gregory,  whom  they  styled  the  "Illumi- 
nator." From  him  sprang  the  name 
Gregorian,  which  has  ever  since  been 
the  name  of  the  national  or  state  church 
of  Armenia.  This  Gregorian  church  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  national  church  in 
the  world.     The  spiritual  supreme  head 
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of  this  cliurcli  is  the  Cathohcos,  whose 
seat  is  in  Russian  Armenia.  The 
Patriarch,  residiiii^"  in  Constantinople, 
however,  seems  to  exercise  spiritual  and 
some  sort  of  temporal  ])ower  over  the 
(ireg'orian  Armenians  in  TurkcN .  A 
bishop,  formerly  a  priest  in  this  city, 
appointed  by  the  Patriarch,  now  resides 
in  this  country,  havin"^  his  seat  here  in 
Worcester,  and  under  his  bishopric  are 
all  Gregorian  Armenians  in  the  country. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  United 
States  about  12.000  Armenians  in  all, 
three-fourths  of  whom  are  under  his 
nominal  jurisdiction  ecclesiastically,  but 
many  of  them  have  thrown  off  all 
obedience  to  his  authority  and  are 
estranged  from  the  church  of  their 
father.  The  remaining  one-fourth  are 
Protestants. 

\'arious  writers  testify  to  the  com- 
mendable qualities  and  superior  abili- 
ties of  this  people.  One  says  of  them  : 
"The  Armenians  have  all  the  good 
qualities  to  make  them  the  champions 
of  civilization  and  progress  in  Asia 
]\Iinor:  and  as  to  their  qualities  and 
virtues,  they  can  appeal  to  an  areopagus 
of  historians,  poets,  statesmen  and  trav- 
elers." 'Tt  is  difificult,"  says  Lord  By- 
ron, "to  trace  in  the  annals  of  any 
nation  less  crime  than  in  the  Armenian, 
whose  virtues  are  those  of  peace,  and 
whose  vices  the  outcome  of  oppression." 
Lamartine  styles  them  the  "Swiss,"  and 
another  French  writer  the  "Dutch  of 
the  East."  Lord  Carnavron  rated  them 
as  the  equal  of  the  Greeks  in  intellectual 
power.  Prof.  James  Bryce,  after  exten- 
sive travels  in  Armenia,  which  afforded 
him  opportunities  of  careful  study  and 
ol)servation.  says  of  its  people:  "They 
are  a  sturdy  race,  with  vigorous  nerves 
and  sinews,  physically  active  and  ener- 
getic, but  also  of  conspicuous  brain 
power.  Thus  they  have  held  a  very 
im])ortant  place  among  the  inhabitants 
of  western  Asia  ever  since  the  sixth 
century.  If  you  look  into  the  annals  of 
the  Eastern  Roman  or  Byzantine 
empire,  you  will  find  that  most  of  the 
men  who  rose  to  eminence  in  its  service 
as  generals  or  statesmen  during  the 
early  ?\Iiddle  Ages  were  of  Armenian 
stock.  So  was  it  also  after  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the    Turkish    dominion    in 


Europe.  Alany  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
Turkish  service  have  been  Armenian  by 
birth  or  extraction.  The  same  is  true 
in  regard  to  the  Russian  service. 
Among  all  those  who  dwell  in  western 
Asia  they  stand  first,  with  a  capacity  for 
intellectual  and  moral  progress  as  well 
as  with  a  natural  tenacity  of  will  and 
purpose  beyond  that  of  all  their  neigh- 
bors, not  merely  of  Turks,  Tartans, 
Kurds  and  Persians,  ])ut  also  of  Rus- 
sians." 

The  Armenians  first  came  t(j  Worces- 
ter about  twenty  years  ago,  drawn 
hither  mainly  by  the  facilities  afforded 
them  for  earning  good  wages.  Only  a 
very  few  families  were  among  them 
until  recently.  Husbands  left  their 
wives  and  children  behind,  and  young 
men  their  parents,  expecting  to  return 
after  a  few  years,  when  they  should 
have  accumulated  enough  monev  to 
enable  them  to  live  at  ease  in  the  home 
land,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  so  low, 
or  to  embark  in  some  lucrative  business. 
They  did  not  therefore  care  about  learn- 
ing English,  any  more  than  was  neces- 
sary for  business  purposes.  They  lived 
by  themselves  largely.  Until  about 
five  years  ago  there  were  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  homes  among  them, 
although  they  numbered  between  five 
and  six  hundred. 

As  the  result  of  the  massacre,  the 
married  men  living  here  brought  their 
families  to  this  country  instead  of  going 
back  to  them  as  they  at  first  intended. 
Other  entire  families  were  compelled  to 
come,  barely  escaping  with  their  lives. 
The  whole  number  of  these  families 
now  residing  in  the  city  is  two  hundred 
and  over.  Among  them  are  many  who 
were  in  their  native  land  of  high  social 
standing,  well  educated,  and  possessors 
of  considerable  property.  They  are 
among  the  best  representatives  of  their 
race.  Since  coming  among  us.  stripped 
of  all  they  owned  of  this  world's  goods, 
they  have  at  once  taken  whatever 
offered  in  the  way  of  employment. 
Many  of  theiu  are  at  work  in  our  fac- 
tories. Others  have  opened  little  shops 
of  their  own.  Among  them  are  found 
doctors,  lawyers.  luusicians.  ])hotog- 
raphers.  and  architects,  who  will  take 
up  their  respective  callings  as  soon  as 
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the  way  opens.  Some  have  done  this 
already.  Others,  especially  among  the 
young  men,  are  preparing  themselves 
for  these  various  professions. 

The  Armenians  as  a  rule  are  self- 
respecting,  law-abiding,  honest,  frugal, 
home-loving — qualities  certainly  well 
worthv  of  connnendation.  They  have 
excellent  business  capacity,  are  very 
intelligent  within  the  limited  range  of 
their  own  language  and  literature,  and 
are  eagerly  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
our  English  tongue,  that  they  may 
enlarge  the  compass  of  their  knowledge. 
Thev  are  bright-minded,  quick-witted, 
ambitious,  and  progressive.  They  are 
never  found  begging,  but  freely  help 
each  other  wdien  in  need,  and  are  very 
sensitive  about  receiving  assistance  of 
any  kind  in  the  way  of  charity.  Withal 
thev  are  religiously  inclined.  It  may 
be  truly  said  of  them  that  they  are  mak- 
ing the  best  of  their  present  opportuni- 
ties to  get  on  and  to  get  up  in  the 
world,  and  they  have  made  remarkable 
progress  already  since  coming  to  this 
country. 

They  realize  as  fully  as  do  we  that 
there  are  among  them  those  who  dis- 
honor their  nationality,  and  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  name  they  bear,  and 
they  deplore  this  fact  more  a  great  deal 
than  is  possible  to  us.  But  these  are 
few  in  number,  and  not  representative 
in  the  least  degree.  Hence  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  judg- 
ment. Every  nationality  among  us.  the 
Armenians  among  the  number,  has  a 
right  to  demand  of  us  that  we  shall  form 
our  estimate  of  it  on  the  basis  of  its  best 
and  not  of  its  worst. 

It  is  to  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
Armenians  of  Worcester  that  here  in 
this  their  adopted  city  they  have 
organized  the  first  churches,  both  (ire- 
gorian  and  Protestant,  that  have  come 
into  being  in  this  country.  Here  also 
they  have  erected  the  first  houses  of 
worship.     They  have  l)y  their   superior 


numbers  resident  in  the  city,  and  by  the 
good  name  they  have  gotten  for  them- 
selves, made  Worcester  to  be  known 
and  recognized  as  the  Armenian 
metropolis  of  the  country.  They  take 
pride  in  that  fact,  and  well  they  may. 
Their  countrymen  not  only  in  New 
England,  but  elsewhere  share  in  this 
pride.  In  their  native  land  also,  Wor- 
cester is  held  in  honor  as  their  chief  city 
in  the  new  world,  and  for  what  it  has 
done  in  their  behalf.  They  will  ever 
stand  for  its  good  name  and  fame.  The 
future  of  our  city  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
C'^rned  is  safe.  If  only  we  deal  gra- 
ciously and  in  a  brotherly  spirit  with 
them,  they  will  more  than  repay  our 
kindliness. 

They  are  here  to  stay.  Nor  will  they 
always  stay  in  the  background.  They 
are  bound  to  come  to  the  front  and 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  future  of 
our  fair  city.  A  people  that  long  years 
of  the  most  cruel  oppression  of  the  in- 
human Turk  could  not  crush,  and 
whose  dauntless  spirit  his  bloody  hand 
in  cold-l:)looded  massacre  could  not 
break,  are  not  to  be  looked  down  upon 
and  ignored.  Notwithstanding  the  Sul- 
tan hates  them,  he  has  all  along  been 
dependent  upon  them.  They  have  been, 
and  still  are,  the  brain  and  brawn  of  his 
land.  He  can  not  do  without  them. 
None  of  his  Moslem  subjects  are  at  all 
a  match  for  them.  His  jealousy  of 
them  is  the  chief  reason  of  his  brutality 
to  them.  How  can  such  a  people  be 
aught  but  a  valuable  accession  to  our 
city  life  if  properly  respected  and 
accorded  their  rightful  place  among  us? 

Let  them  receive,  then,  at  our  hands, 
what  they  so  richly  deserve,  a  brotherly 
welcome,  the  kindly  aid  they  need  in 
fitting  themselves  for  citizenship  with 
us,  and  a  generous  recognition  of  their 
worth  and  worthiness  so  fully  exhibited, 
thoroughly  tested,  and  abundantly 
proven  in  all  their  past  history. 


Harvard  and  Yale  on  Lake  Ouinsigamond, 


A  Retrospect. 


AX^'     a     time       in       distant 

IV /T  ranil)Ies  strang'ers  liavc  l)cen 

heard    to    sav,  "Worcester? 

()h    yes,  that    is    the    place 

where  we  used  to  have  tlie 

college  regattas  !  What  high 

old  times  we  did  have,  too ! 

I  wonder  if  the  'Bay  State' 

is  still  standing!"     It  is  no 

marvel      that      the      (;|uer\- 

arises  in  th.e  minds  oi  those  who.  in  days 

agone,   did   their  best   to   make  life   for 

the  landlord  more  than  miseral)le. 

That  from  an  early  date  the  two  prin- 
cipal colleges  of  New  England  should 
maintain  a  friendly  rivalry,  was  natural. 
Both  having  excellent  facilities  for  boat- 
ing, it  was  equally  reasonable  that, 
descended  from  ancient  vikings.  Har- 
vard and  Yale  students  should  early 
take  to  the  water,  and.  with  the  innate 
disposition  to  compete,  the  only  wonder 
is  that  contests  did  not  come  sooner. 
When  thev  did  begin,  the  chief  cpiestion 
was  where  they  should  l)e  held,  and, 
strangely  enough,  for  their  first  trial,  in 
1852,  they  went  away  up  to  the  waters 
of  Xew  Hampshire's  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee  :  the  next  two,  in  '=f=,  and  '58, 
were  on  the  ComiecticiU  at  Springfield. 
Then  somebody  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  fitness  of  things  discovered  Lake 
Ouinsigamond,  and  for  more  than  a 
decade,  once  a  year  the  faces  of  many 
athletically  inclined  students  were 
set  towards  Worcester.  It  would  l)c  a 
consolation  to  the  antiquarian  to  know 
who  the  discoverer  was  and  by  what 
means  the  races  were  brought  to  this 
central  city,  but  our  quest  now  is  rather 
with    the    events    themselves    and  with 


the  recollections  of  Worcester  ])eo])le  of 
those  truly  strenuous  days. 

Amateur  boating  in  this  cit\-  began 
in  a  modest  way  in  1858  on  the  waters 
of  Salisbury  Pond,  whence  the  neo- 
phytes and  their  boat  were  driven  by 
the  late  Stephen  Salisbury,  who  was 
afraid  that  the  worthy  young  men  might 
be  drowned  in  the  raging  waves  of  this 
tempestuous  bodv  (^f  water.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  worthy  gentleman  had 
inherited  some  of  his  mother's  watery 
apprehension,  since  George  Bancroft, 
the  historian,  was  wont  to  say  that 
Madam  Salisbury  held  him,  Bancroft,  in 
very  slight  esteem  because  of  his  fre- 
cjuent  beguiling  of  her  son  away  to  sun- 
tlrv  raft  excursions  on  the  sui'face  of  the 
near-bv  mill-pond.  However,  be  this  as 
it  may.  the  Atalantas'''  next  sought  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  where,  in  Cur- 
tis' Pond,  they  had  their  fill  of  aquatic 
pleasures,  and  there  they  remained  till 
thev  removed,  boats  and  all.  to  the 
Lake.  It  is  barely  possible  that  they 
were  the  promoters  of  the  college  races 
which  began  here  in  1859. 

The  course  was  north  of  the  Cause- 
way, from  a  line  drawn  between  two 
stone  posts  still  standing  a  few  rods 
from  either  shore,  and  easily  seen  by  any 
one  passing  over  to  the  Shrewsbury 
side.  It  extended  northward  one  and 
one-half    miles    to    a    stake-boat,    which 

*The  Atii'antas  originally  consisted  of  Na- 
thaniel Paine,  Chas.  M.  Bent,  Henry  A.  Marsh, 
Lewis  W.  Hammond,  Otis  P.  Abercrombie, 
James  B.  Kendall.  Payson  E.  Tucker  and 
Thomas  J.  Spurr.  The  latter,  a  member  of  the 
i5tn  Mass.  Infantry,  was  mortally  wounded  at 
Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1S62. 
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was  fixed  between  two  similar  posts 
near  the  bridge  on  the  old  road  to 
Shrewsbury.  Thus  the  course  around 
the  boat  and  back  to  the  starting-line 
was   three    miles,   a   distance   ample    for 


addition  to  the  regular  college  race, 
there  were  contests  between  other 
crews  and  individuals.  Besides  there 
were  in  the  evening  billiard  and  chess 
tournaments     between      Harvard      and 


THE  ATALANTA  BOAT  CLUB. 
Lewis  Hammond.  John  M.  Barker,  Charles  M.  Bent, 

Nathaniel  Paine,  John  S.  Baldwin,  Henry  A.  Marsh. 

(It  is  noteworthy  that,  excepting  Mr.  Baldwin,  all  these  gentlemen  are  or  were  engaged   in   banking.     Mr.   Hammond    died 

April  nth,  1805;  Mr.  Barker,  December  24th,  1896.) 


the  display  of  muscle  and  full  long 
enough  for  the  heart-action  of  any  one, 
young  or  old.  The  event  was  a  great 
one  for  Worcester,  and  each  year  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  raised  for  ex- 
penses, the  citizens  always  being  ready 
to  help  along  a  worthy  cause.  Two 
days  were  devoted  to  the  sports,    for  in 


Yale,  and,  most  delightful  of  all,  a 
promenade  concert  in  Mechanics  Hall 
gave  pleasure  to  both  sexes,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  hearts  beat  happily. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  dummy 
railroads  nor  trolley  lines  to  make 
quick  hauls  to  the  Lake,  but  the  Bos- 
ton  &  Albanv  Railroad  did  its  best  to 
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lic'li)  out  in  runnino-  extra  trams,  whicli 
were  stopped  just  east  of  the  deeji  cut, 
whence  the  ])eople  couhl  take  a  nine- 
minutes'  walk  to  the  Causewaw  There 
were  no  roads,  scarcely  i)aths,  but  the 
ii^rass  had  been  cut  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  unobstructed  walking;-.  The  chief 
race  was  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  an 
old  ])ro,c;-ramme,  preserved  b\-  that  lover 
of  the  ancient.  Mr.  Xathaniel  Paine, 
gives  the  details  in  full.  The  race  was 
set  down  for  4.30  p.m.  In  atldition  to 
the  Harvard  and  Yale  crews  there  was 
one  from  Brown  University,  two  mem- 
bers of  which  were  sons  of  the  famous 
Baptist  missionary,  Adoniram  Judson. 
The  other  members  of  this  crew  were 
E.  Sears,  C.  D.  Cady,  C.  H.  Perry,  P.  S. 
lastram  and  W.  H.  Ames.  Their  boat, 
the  Atalanta,  was  a  six-oared  lapstreak, 
44  1-2  feet  long,  carrying  a  coxswain. 

Harvard's  crew  comprised  Caspar  Crownin- 
shield,  stroke,  '60;  Joseph  H.  P'llison,  '59: 
Joseph  H.  Wales,  '61;  Henry  S.  Russell,  '60; 
Edward  G.  Abbott, '60;  William  H.  Forbes, '61. 
Theirs  was  a  shell  forty  feet  long,  and  their  at- 
tire consisted  of  blue  pants,  white  shirts  and  red 
handkerchiefs.  The  later  condition  of  denuda- 
tion had  not  then  begun. 

The  boys  from  Yale,  clad  in  light  blue  pants, 
silk  shirts,  and  wearing  light  blue  skull  caps, 
were  H.  L.  Johnson,  '60,  stroke;  Fred  H.  Col- 
ton,  '60;  Charles  H.  Owen,  '60;  Henry  W. 
Camp,  '60;  Joseph  H.  Twitchell,  '59;  Charles  T. 
Stanton,  '61,  and  Hezekiah  Watkins,  '59,  cox- 
swain; thus  the  Yales  carried  an  e.xtra  man. 

Harvard    won  by  one    minute,  in    19 
minutes.   18  seconds. 

Of  the  race,  the  Spy  of  July  27  said: 

The  appearance  of  the  banks  on  either 
side  of  the  Lake  was  very  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  The  trees  in  ample 
foliage,  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
course,  afforded  a  refreshing  shade  to 
the  multitudes  who  witnessed  the  trial. 
Not  less  than  one  thousand  i)eople  were 
on'  either  shore,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  were  ladies.  Considering  the 
day,  the  conduct  of  the  crowds  was 
quiet  and  orderly,  though  the  authori- 
1      ties  had  taken  the  precaution   to  close 


the  bar  of  the  Lake  House,  a  tavern  on 
the  Shrewsbury  side. 

Concerning  the  contest  itself,  the 
very  best  account  extant  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twitchell, 
the  distinguished  divine  and  a  member 
of  the  Vale  crew,  the  same  having  been 
j)repared  for  the  i)ages  of  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  H.  W.  Camp,  another 
Yale  man  of  the  same  crew,  who  gave 
up  his  life  during  the  war.  His  eloquent 
words  conclude  with  : 

In  twenty  minutes  the  hrst  day's  race 
was  over.  All  the  college  jjoating 
world  knows  we  were  beaten  in  it,  and 
that  at  evening  Harvard  bore  into  Wor- 
cester, with  songs  and  shouting,  the 
colors  that  pertain  to  victory.  We 
shook  hands  all  around — the  two  crews 
— and  tried  to  take  it  easy  on  both 
sides,  though  of  cotirse  it  was  not  in 
exactly  the  same  mood  that  we  returned 
to  our  quarters  and  our  friends  to  theirs. 

At  the  promenade  in  the  evening 
some  of  the  most  prominent  of  \\  or- 
cester's  younger  men  figured  as  direct- 
ors, and  among  the  names  it  is  interest- 
ing to  read;  T.  W.  Higginson,  Stephen 
SaHsbury,  jr.,  F.  B.  Rice.  Nathaniel 
Paine,  j.  E.  Estabrook,  Henry  A. 
]\Iarsh,  and  others.  But  there  was  a 
second  day.  and  the  Yale  men,  smart- 
ing under  their  defeat,  were  given  a 
second  opportunity  to  retrieve  their 
fallen  fortunes.  Over  the  same  waters 
at  about  2.30  p.m.  the  same  crews  again 
bent  to  their  tasks.  How  they  wrought 
let  their  scribe.  Dr.  Twitchell.  tell: 

Once  more  we  were  off  with  a  mighty 
clamor  from  the  shore,  each  boat 
struggling  for  the  lead.  Yale  won  it. 
None  but  a  boating  man  knows  the 
glorious  excitement — excitement  with- 
out wildness — that  then  leaped  through 
our  arms  into  the  oars.  Everything 
went  well  with  us,  and  we  reached  the 
mile-and-a-half  goal  four  good  lengths 
ahead  :  but  the  Harvards  made  a  splen- 
did turn,  and  we  darted  away  on  the 
home  stretch  almost  bow  and  bow.  The 
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fortune  of  the  day  trembled  in  even 
balances ;  less  than  ten  minutes  would 
decide  it.  '•Pull!"  cried  our  coxswain 
as  if  for  his  life,  and  we  heard  the  Har- 
vard stroke  inspiring  his  fellows  with 
brave  words.  Then  came  the  hot, 
momentous  work,  the  literal  agony. 
Those  twelve  men  will  never  forget  it, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  any  can  or  could 
recall  it  in  detail.  There  is  an  indis- 
tinctness about  it  in  my  mind,  at  least, 
and  the  last  half  mile  is  especially 
cloudv.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
describe  it.  ]\Iost  accounts  of  boat 
races,  like  that  of  Tom  Brown  at  Ox- 
ford, "  are  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
looker-on  rather  than  an  actor.  The 
real  tragedv  is  in  the  boat. 

The  near  neighborhood  of  the  other 
contestant,  not  so  much  seen  as  felt ;  the 
occasional  sidewise  gleam  of  red  from 
the  handkerchiefs  the  Harvard  men 
wore  about  their  heads;  the  burnmg 
exhortations  of  the  coxswain,  "Pull  if 
vou  die!"  the  pain  of  continued  utmost 
exertion,  *  *  *  *  all  these  remain 
indelible  impressions  of  that  fragment 
of  an  hour  in  1859,  but  like  the  impres- 
sions which  survive  a  stormy  dream, 
they  are  not  orderly  or  clear.  I  doubt 
if  any  one  remembers  the  command  to 
stop.'  For  a  minute  or  two  there  was 
utter  collapse.  *  *  -  *  *  To  our 
looks  of  inquirv  the  coxswam,  whose 
thunder-l^olts  had  suddenly  dissolved  m 
sunshine,  made  this  sufficient  reply, 
"We've  got  'em."  It  had  come  at  last ! 
Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Yale ! 

And  so  this  victory  by  two  seconds 
went  to  Yale,  and  the  wearers  of  the 
1)lue  went  home  to  their  commence- 
ment, heroes  all,  to  be  received  and 
feted  as  never  before. 

From  the  start,  the  place  was  a 
favorite  with  the  boating  world,  and 
thousands  of  strangers  sought  it.  "The 
Lake  was  pronounced  by  professional 
oarsmen  the  most  convenient  and  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  in  which  they  had 
ever  dipped  an  oar."  Hotels  were 
filled  to  repletion,  and  the  hospitalities 
of  private  houses  were  drawn  upon,  and 
the  extra  trains  on  the  railroad  proved 


a  veritable  boon.  More  than  2500 
people  were  thus  carried.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  afternoon, 
a  vast  array  of  mortality  was  caught  in 
a  shower  and  an  eastern  bound  train 
was  held  up  to  afford  shelter  to 
drenched  humanity. 

In  i860  the  races  came  again.  Once 
more  the  city  contributed  towards  mak^ 
ing  the  meet  popular  and  successful. 
Three  Harvard  crews  were  at  the 
Waldo  House,  and  the  colunms  thereof 
were  wound  with  crimson  and  ensan- 
guined banners  were  everywhere.  So 
enthusiastic  had  the  public  become,  the 
Public  Library  and  the  l^anks  were 
closed  on  the  second  day.  As  in  the 
preceding  year,  there  were  tournaments 
and  the  promenade  concert.  To  the 
events  themselves  there  was  a  steady 
outpouring  of  the  populace,  and  above 
5500  people  were  borne  by  the  railroad 
alone,  no  mention  being  made  of  a 
probable  equal  number  who  souglit  the 
Lake  by  other  means. 

Into  this  race  Harvard  sent  Joseph  H.  Wales, 
'61;  Henry  Ropes,  '62;  William  H.  Ker,  '62; 
Edward  G.  Abbott,  '60;  Calvin  M.  Woodward, 
'60,  and  Casper  Crowninshield,  '60. 

The  Yale  men  were  H.  Brayton  Ivts,  '61; 
Eugene  L.  Richards,  '60;  Edward  P.  AIcKinney, 
'61;  William  E,  Bradley,  '60;  Charles  T.  Stan- 
ton, "61 ;  Henry  L,  Johnson,  '60,  and  Charles  G. 
Merrill,  '60,  coxswain. 

Over  a  course  smooth  and  unob- 
structed the  race  was  rowed,  and  Har- 
vard won  for  the  fourth  time,  though 
the  margin  had  dwindled  down  to 
twelve  seconds ;  time,  18  minutes,  53 
seconds. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  college  enthu- 
siasm had  begun  to  warm  up,  and 
wearers  of  blue  and  crimson  found 
themselves  confronted  with  the  majesty 
of  the  law.  Of  the  events  of  the  inter- 
vening night,  the  Spy  remarked,  "A 
part  of  the  students  who  have  been  in 
the  city  this  week  have,  at  night,  forgot- 
ten good  breeding  and  substituted  for  it 
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manners  of  rather  a  (|uesli()nal)lc  char- 
acter. Thev  have  ])ara(le(l  the  streets 
at  unseasonable  hours,  niakinj^"  hideous 
noises.  breakiuQ^  windows,  destroyin.q' 
signs  and  other  ])roperty."  The  last 
night  three  of  them  were  arrested.  The 
next  day,  the  three  S()])h()mores.  all 
Harvard  men,  were  arraigned  at  i  i  a.m. 
and  their  cases  were  placed  on  file  on 
payment  of  costs.  In  the  same  daw 
one  Abbott  of  Lowell  struck  the  L"it_\- 
Marsha!  in  the  face. 

The  next  three  \ears  found  the  land 
too  dee])ly  engaged  in  war  to  find  time 
or  disposition  for  acjuatic  sports,  but  in 
18^)4,  having  grown  used  to  N'icksburgs. 
(  lettysburgs  and  Chickamaugas.  the  col- 
lege boys  came  again. 

This  time  the  wearers  of  the  crimson  were 
Edwin  Farnham,  '66;  Edwin  C.  Perkins,  '66; 
John  Greenough,  '65;  Thomas  Nelson,  '66; 
Robert  S.  Peabody,  '66,  and  Horatio  G.  Curtis, 
'65. 

Yale  sent  as  representatives  of  the  blue  Wm. 
W.  Scrauton,  '65;  Edmund  Coffin,  '66;  Edward 
B.  Bennett,  '66;  Louis  Stoskopf,  '65;  Morris  W. 
vSeymour,  '()6;  Wilbur  R.  Bacon,  '65. 

Among  the  judges  were  the  well- 
known  names  of  V.  B.  Rice,  Stephen 
Salisbury.  Jr.,  Charles  A.  Chase,  and 
John  S.  Baldwin.  Raised  seats  were 
prepared  on  Regatta  Point,  and  the  old 
fioating  bridge  was  moored  on  the  east 
side.  Th.e  order  was  good,  considering; 
there  being  only  one  outbreak  at  the 
"r>av  State,"  accompanied  by  the  break- 
ing of  furniture,  though  the  "lads  were 
gay."  The  wonder  naturally  arises  as 
to  just  how  these  same  men.  who  may 
now  be  alive,  regard  their  earlier  ex- 
travagances. The  result  of  the  contest 
was  with  Yale,  who  this  year  rowed 
without  a  coxswain,  and  for  the  first 
time  scored  an  unciualified  victory, 
winning  over  the  crimson  by  42  1-2 
sectjnds  in  Kj  minutes.  1  second.  Xo 
marvel  that  the  blues  felt  anything  but 
what  their  colors  might  im]>ly. 

The  vear  iSf)S  saw  the    surrender    of 


Lee.  and  the  peo])le  were  readv  for 
sports  of  every  kind,  hence  there  was  a 
more  than  ordinary  programme  of  con- 
tests at  Lake  Ouinsigamond  when  the 
mtjuth  of  July  arrived.  In  the  first  dav. 
the  27th.  the  Ouinsigamond  crew, 
eml)racing  b)hn  (I.  Heywood,  luhvin 
lb-own,  Stedman  Clark  and  l^dward  B. 
Hamilton,  rowed  tlu'  Cnions,  who  were 
'i'imothy  R.  Creen,  Henry  J.  Temple, 
L.  1).  Thayer  and  James  L.  Anthon_\-. 
in  wliich  contest  the  (Juinsiganumd 
won.  'idle  famous  Josh  Ward  was 
iun|)ire.  ihe  second  dav  saw  single- 
wJierry  trials  between  Josh  Ward.  John 
.\.  Biglin,  Andrew  McKee  and  others. 
The  Ouinsigamonds  and  Cnions  had 
given  up  their  (juarters  to  the  Harvard 
and  Yale  crews  respectively,  and  all  the 
courtesies  that  the  citv  had  been  woi:t 
to  render  were  again  extended.  The 
water  was  smooth  and  glassv,  and  tlie 
best  time  yet  made  over  the  course 
was  the  result,  viz.,  17  minutes,  42  1-2 
seconds.  Yale  winning  b\  i')  1-2  sec- 
onds. 

The  rival  crews  were,  Harvard:  Charles  Mc- 
Burney,  Edward  H.  Clarke,  Edward  N.  Fenno, 
William  Blaikie,*  Edward  T.  Wilkinson,  and 
Fred  Crowninshield,  all  of  the  class  of  1S66. 

Yale  presented  the  same  crew  as  in  1S64,  ex- 
cept that  Isaac  Pierson,  "66,  took  the  place  of 
Morris  W.  Seymour. 

Again  the  clans  gathered  in  i856. 
There  were  the  usual  digressions  of 
baselxdl,  chess,  billiards,  and  prome- 
nade concerts,  and  again  the  city 
received  the  boys  with  open-armed  hos- 
pitality. The  Providence  Journal  dis- 
cussed the  situation  thus  : 

The  heart  of  our  neigh])oring  Com- 
monwealth beats  high  with  the  pulses 
of  voung  acadenfic  life,  and  divides  its 
affections,  we  suspect,  with  no  impartial 
measure  between  the  athletic  represent- 

*William  Blaikie  for  many  years  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  writers  on  athletics  in 
America.  His  "  How  to  get  Strong  "  has  long 
been  a  classic. 
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atives  of  Yak-  and  its  favorite  Harvard. 
A'erv  few,  however,  would  sanction 
the  charge  of  partiaHty  as  expressed 
above.  Trojan  and  Tyrian  were  treated 
with  no  (hscrimination.  The  late 
Mayor  Charles  JJ.  I'ratt  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  judges,  and  associated 
with  him  were  .\lexander  Agassiz  of 
Cambridge,  F.  B.  Rice,  William  A. 
Smith.  W.  D.  Hobbs,  and  Charles  A. 
Chase.  Though  there  were  light 
showers,  the  water  was  smooth,  and  the 
race  was  seen  by  thousands.  The 
time,  however,  was  slow,  going  back  to 
the  i8-minute  schedule,  and  was  won 
by  Harvard  in  i8  minutes,  43  seconds, 
Yale  coming  in  ly  seconds  later. 

Harvard:  Charles  McBurney,  '66;  Alden  P. 
Loring,  '69;  Robert  S.  Peabody,  '66;  Edward  N. 
Fenno,  '66;  Edward  T.  Wilkinson,  '66;  William 
Blaikie,  '66. 

Yale:  Frank  Brown,  '66;  Edmund  Colfin,  '66; 
Arthur  D.  Bissell,  '67;  William  E.  Wheeler,  '66; 
William  A.  Copp,  '69;  Edward  B.  Bennett,  '66. 

The  next  year,  or  1867,  brought  a 
variation  in  the  shape  of  \\'illiams  Col- 
lege with  a  baseball  team  to  contest 
with  Harvard,  and  the  rather  grewsome 
possibility  of  fatalities  in  that  the 
grand-stand,  upon  which  were  seated 
1200  people,  fell,  but  luckily  with  no 
serious  injury  to  anv  one.  The  date 
was  July  19th,  and  the  events  opened 
with  a  trial  against  time  by  Walter 
Brown,  champion  of  America.  Once 
more  the  victory  went  to  Harvard, 
whose  time  was  18  minutes.  13  seconds, 
her  rivals  coming  in  i  minute,  10  1-2 
seconds  behind.  The  Hon.  D.  Waldo 
Lincoln  made  presentation  speeches, 
and  the  boys  were  allowed  their  own 
sweet  wills,  making  all  the  noise  they 
liked,  and  they  liked  a  great  deal. 

Harvard:  George  W.  Holdredge,  '69;  William 
W.  Richards,  '6S;RobertC.  Watkins,  '69;  Thom- 
as S.  Edmunds,  '67;  William  H.  Simmons,  '69; 
Alden  P.  Loring,  '69. 

Yale:  George  A.  Adee,  '67;  William  H.  Ferry, 


'6S;    James    Coffin,  '6S ;    William  H.    Lee,    '70; 
Samuel  Parry,  '68;  William  A.  Copp,  '6q. 

The  high-water  mark  of  noise  and 
misrule  was  reached  in  1868,  when  the 
boys  fairly  outdid  themselves  in  deeds 
of  nonsense,  to  use  no  harsher  term. 
After  the  ])romenade  concert  the  lads 
a])i)arentl\-  interviewed  John  Barleycorn 
or  corn  juice  till  they  overleaped  all 
bounds  and  got  for  themselves  an  ex- 
ceedingly had  name,  h'rom  the  papers 
of  the  day  it  mav  l)e  gleaned  that 
twent\-six  boys  were  arrested  during 
the  night  of  Jul\-  23-4,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  they  came  into  court 
at  9.30  before  Judge  Hartley  Williams. 
Fifteen  were  lined  $20  and  costs  each, 
one  was  bound  over  in  $500  to  the 
August  term  of  the  Superior  Court  in 
Fitchburg,  and  ten  were  discharged. 
It  seems  that  their  songs  the  night  be- 
fore in  the  lobby  of  the  Bay  State,  if  not 
musical,  were  loud.  Like  Gideon  of 
old  these  young  men  undertook  the 
crockery-smashing  act,  and  taking  their 
wash-pitchers  broke  them  against  the 
street  lamp-posts.  Procuring  a  wagon, 
they  drove  like  mad  through  the 
streets,  yelling  and  singing,  and  throw- 
ing stones  against  houses.  At  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  came  back 
to  the  hotel,  whereupon  City  Marshal 
Drennan,  with  fifty  policemen  and 
twelve  state  constables,  marched  into 
the  "Bay  State.""  Xot  liking  their  com- 
pany, the  boys  w^ent  out.  nwcking  the 
civil  forces  who  followed.  In  front  of 
Brinley  Hall  the  youths  surroundetl  the 
officers  and  flagrantly  insulted  them. 
The  lads  were  ordered  back  to  their 
quarters,  but  they  directly  refused  to 
obev,  and  openly  defied  all  authority, 
under  which  circumstances  there  was 
nothing  for  the  police  to  do  but  ■"run 
them  in."'  When  the  regatta  was  over 
and  the  voung  men  came  back  to  the 
hotel  for  more  fun,  they  fouiid  it  so 
thoroughly  policed  that  they  packed  up 
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their  effects  and  quietly  departed  for 
home.  Of  this  meet  Harper's  Weekly, 
August  15,  1868,  under  the  heading, 
"The  Annual  Disgrace,"  savs : 

The  youth  of  Worcester  and  of  the 
country  who  are  not  college-bred  see 
the  stupid  riot  of  the  young  gentlemen 
from  the  universities  and  feel  only  a 
contempt  for  unmanly  rowdies  and 
roaring  bullies. 

The  sketch  closes  with  advice  to 
reform  or  quit.  As  to  the  race,  it  was 
won  by  Harvard  in  17  minutes,  48  1-2 
seconds,  leading  Yale  bv  50  seconds. 

Harvard:  the  same  as  in  1867,  except  John 
W.  McBurney,  '69,  rows  in  place  of  Thomas  S. 
Edmunds. 

Yale:  Roderic  Terry,  '70;  Sylvester  F. 
Bucklin,  '69;  George  W.  Drew,  '70;  William 
H.  Lee,  '70;  William  A.  Copp,  '69,  and  Samuel 
Parry,  '68. 

The  records  have  it  that  in  1869  the 
boys  were  amiably  quiet,  though  pool 
selling  was  prominent.  The  race  came 
July  23d,  and  was  won  by  Harvard  in 
18  minutes,  2  seconds,  Yale  being  9 
seconds  behind. 

Harvard:  Nathaniel  G.  Read,  '71  ;  George  I. 
Jones,  '71;  Grinnell  Willis,  '70;  Joseph  F,  Fay, 
L.  S.  ;  Theoph.  Parsons,  '70;  Francis  O.  Ly- 
man, '71. 

Yale:  Roderick  Terry,  '70;  Edgar  D.  Coon- 
ley,  '71;  William  H.  Lee,  '70;  David  M.  Bone, 
'70;  William  A.  Copp,  '69;  George  W.  Drew, '70. 

The  final  scene  in  Ouinsigamond's 
college  boating  came  in  1870,  when,  as 
for  several  preceding  years,  the  repre-  ■ 
sentatives  of  the  rival  universities  gath- 
ered in  great  numbers,  and  this  time  the 
trouble  was  not  with  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  boys,  but  a  series  of  fouls 
and  mishaps  rendered  the  whole  meet 
uncomfortable.  The  aimual  promenade 
concert  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  long 
series,  and  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  led 
the  board  of  managers  upon  the  floor 
of  Mechanics  Hall.  Of  the  race  itself, 
when  it  w^as  all  over,  the  Gazette 
remarked,  'Tt  may  as  well  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  regatta  vesterdav,  taken 


as  a  whole,  was  a  lamentable  failure." 
Edwin  Brown  was  referee,  and  upon 
him  devolved  the  exceedingly  unpleas- 
ant task  of  trying  to  adjust  and  settle 
differences.  A  long  series  of  defeats 
had  rendered  the  Yale  boys  somewhat 
testy  and  possibly  just  a  l)it  unreason- 
able, but  be  this  as  it  mav,  the  race 
ended  in  an  undecided  manner.  Har- 
vard was  unable  to  accept  Yale's  request 
for  another  trial  because  of  one  of  her 
crew  having  gone  to  his  western  home, 
and  the  Connecticut  college  went  away 
very  much  dissatisfied,  vowing  that  they 
would  never  more  dip  oar  in  the  Ouin- 
sigamond  waters,  a  vow  that  they  have 
thus  far  kept.  Yale's  boat  was  first  in  ; 
time,  18  minutes,  45  seconds,  but  the 
race  was  given  to  Harvard  on  a  foul. 

Harvard:  Nathaniel  G.  Read,  '71;  Robert 
S.  Russell,  '72;  James  S.  McCobb,  '71;  Grinnell 
Willis,  '70;  George  L  Jones,  '71;  Francis  O. 
Lyman,  '71. 

Yale:  Carrington  Phelps,  '70;  Wilbur  W. 
Flagg,  '73;  William  L.  Gushing,  '72;  Edgar  D. 
Coonley,  '71 ;  Willis  F.  McCook,  '73;  David  M. 
Bone,  '70. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  varied 
and  interesting  series  of  entertaimnents 
that  Worcester  ever  beheld.  While 
they  brought  with  them  some  unsavory 
reflections,  they  were  none  the  less  full 
of  excitement,  and  served  to  advertise 
the  city  more  than  any  scheme  ever 
devised  by  her  people.  A  bad  vow  or 
promise  is  better  broken  than  kept,  and 
may  we  not  hope  that  when  the  great 
bridge  to  supplant  the  Causeway  shall 
have  become  a  reality,  and  the  college 
boys  shall  have  realized  that  four  miles 
straightaway  is  too  great  a  test  of 
human  power,  Yale  will  reconsider  her 
rash  determination  of  thirty  and  more 
years  ago  and  once  again  stir  the  placid 
surface  of  our  beautiful  lake  with  her 
craft  and  oars  ?  Worcester  will  give 
her  and  nearer  Harvard  the  grandest  of 
receptions.     Situated  as  these  two  insti- 
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tutions  are,  sd  near  in  locality,  size, 
reputation  and  age,  their  rivalries  are 
naturally  with  each  other.  Their  con- 
tentions go  back  of  boating-  history  in 
Princeton,  Columbia,  Tennsvlvania  and 
Cornell,  and,  nearh'  niid\va_\-  bitween 
their  respective  sites,  lies  thi>  gem  nf 
a  lake,  affording  unrivaled  facilities  for 
a<|uatic  feats.  We  dare  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  this  dream  will  be 
realized. 

Now  that  fort\-three  years  have  inter- 
vened between  that  race  of  1859  and  the 
present,  we  may  ask,  what  of  the  bo\s 
who  then  were  so  alert  and  active  ? 
Stories  of  men  are  ever  interesting',  anil 
to  the  records  of  their  respective  col- 
leges we  turn  for  information,  and  our 
blood  thrills  at  the  fact  that  every  one 
of  that  first  \'ale  crew  served  his  coun- 
tr\-  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  a 
majt)rit\-  of  their  Harvard  rivals 
were  e((ually  devoted.  Read  the 
names,  and  know  that  of  the  Yale 
l)oys  Johnson  was  an  aide  on 
the  staff  of  General  b^rr}- ;  he  had 
been  in  the  Signal  Corps,  but  he  sought 
a  service  in  which  there  was  more 
\ariety.  Stanton  was  in  the  21st  Conn., 
( )wen  in  the  Jst  Conn.  Heavy  Artiller\ , 
and  each  lost  an  arm ;  Twitchell  was 
chaplain  of  the  2d  Conn.  \'ols. ;  Colton, 
an  arm\'  surgeon  :  Watkins,  Colonel  of 
the  143d  X.  Y.  \  ols.,  while  Camp,  a 
Hartford  boy,  taking  a  commission  in 
the  10th  Conn.,  was  captured  at  the 
terrible  assault  on  Eort  Wagner,  lived 
through  long  months  of  imprisonment, 
and  returned  to  his  home  and  to  his 
regiment,  to  fall  with  his  brave  boys, 
(  )ctober,  18^)4,  in  the  engagement  at 
Darbylown  Road,  his  shoulders  bearing 
the  insignia  of  a  Major. 

Of  the  Harvard  boys,  Crowninshield 
and  b^irbes  were  both  in  the  1st  Mass. 
Cavalry,  though  the  former  was  trans- 
ferred  to   the    2nd,   of    which    he    was 


finally  Colonel,  coming  home  a  brevet 
Brigadier  ( ieneral :  Russell  went  into 
the  2nd  Cavalry  alst),  but  became 
Colonel  of  a  colored  cavalrv  regiment, 
while  Abbott,  a  Captain  in  the  2d  Regi- 
ment of  Mass.  Infantry,  was  killed  at 
Cedar  Mountain  in  1 8(  )2.  In  the  Har- 
vard, i8f)0,  list  is  the  name  of  Henry 
Ropes,  who,  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
20th  Mass.  Infantrw  laid  down  his 
young  life  at  Gettysburg. 

A  close  stu(l\-  of  these  names  would 
re\'eal  many  subse(|uentl\-  known  L(_) 
fame,  includmg  as  they  do  Mcllurney, 
who,  a  distinguished  physician,  was 
sununoned  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
McKinle}-;  the  elocjuent  Twitchell; 
Woodward,  the  famous  educational  in- 
novator, whose  advances  along  the 
line  of  mechanical  training  in  Washing- 
ton University  of  St.  Louis  have  well 
nigh  transformed  th.e  work  in  some 
institutions;  Bra_\ton  Ives,  the  noted 
financier;  Brown,  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Xew  York,  and  Wil- 
bur R.  Bacon,  the  justly  distinguished 
journalist. 

Though  the  theatre  of  so  nuich 
excitement,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  no  Worcester  name  appears  among 
the  oarsmen  froiu  either  college,  the 
nearest  approach  being  that  of  W  illiam 
A.  Copp,  who  had  the  uni([ue  distinction 
of  rowing  on  every  crew  throughout 
his  college  course,  his  home  being 
North  (irafton,  then  called  New  Eng- 
land X'illage.     He  died  in   lyoi. 

As  to  vital  statistics  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  keenest  scrutiny  would 
aft'ord  much  satisfaction,  as  it  ap])ears 
that  training  and  effort  have  not  partic- 
ularly aft'ected  the  length  and  strength 
of  the  lives  considered.  Through  a 
\ery  singular  coincidence,  just  thirty- 
six  names  appear  in  each  college  list. 
Of  these  Yale  has  lost  nine.  Harvard 
ten,  but  the  latter  had  two  killed  in  war. 
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the  former  only  one.  hence  the  ordinary 
mortaHty  is  just  the  same. 

Somewhere  in  this  fair  world  of  ours 
the  remaining-  fifty-three  men  who  for- 
merly struggled  upon  the  waters  of  our 
beautiful  lake  are  still  doing  their  part 
in  life's  battle,  certainly  no  worse  for 
the  honest  effort  which  they  here  put 
forth  that  they  might  win  renown  net 
for  themselves^  but  for  their  respective 


colleges,  a  noble  ambition,  as  real  and 
as  inspiring  as  any  which,  in  subsequent 
years,  has  drawn  them  into  the  vortex 
of  active,  struggling  existence.  It  v/as 
a  mere  breath  of  time  which  the}'  gave 
to  the  trip  around  the  stake-boat,  but 
how  they  bent  to  their  oars,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  it  all,  has  told  on  every  day  of 
all  the  intervening  years. 


Books,  New  and  Old. 


Pine  Teee  Ballads,  Ehymed  Stories  of 
Upland  Human  Xatur'  t'p  in  Maine,  by  Hol- 
man  F.  Day,  from  the  house  of  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.,  Boston.  The  writer  in  "Up  in  Maine" 
has  already  had  his  introduction  to  the  world 
of  readers,  and  past  acquaintance  warrants  a 
warm  welcome  from  those  who  like  home 
truths  told  in  homely  maniur.  Possibly  there 
is  just  a  suggestion  of  Will  larleton  in  the 
mode  of  expression,  but  tlie  writer  is  no  imi- 
tator. The  farmer  in  his  own  "rock-piled""  farm, 
whose  face  beams  upon  ns  from  the  frontis- 
piece, is  a  Maine  man  evidently,  and  the  sweet- 
ly flowing  measures  that  follow  through  the 
book  are  pleasant  reading  in  the  hot  months 
of  midsummer.  "Feedin'  the  Stock""  introduces 
us  to  the  interior  of  the  stables,  and  we  seem 
to  hear  the  munching  of  the  "critters"  de- 
scribed as  the  hay  is  pitched  into  their  mangers 
so  generously. 

"John  W.  Jones""  describes  the  tragic  ending 
of  a  man  who  in  his  yicarious  sacrifice  did  his 
part  towards  emulating  the  yery  foundation  of 
t  hristianity.  The  themes  are  old  and  trite,  but 
the  treatment  original  and  pleasing.  ]\lany  a  sub- 
ject for  the  elocutionist's  art  will  be  found 
within  these  covers — subjects  both  grave  and 
g.iy.  The  diyisions  of  the  volume  are  "Our 
Home  Folks,""  "Songs  of  the  Sea  and  Shore,'' 
"iSailads  of  Driye  and  C'am]i."  "Just  Human 
Xatiue."  "Xext  to  the  Heart.""  "t)ur  Good  Pre- 
yaricators,"  "Ballads  of  Capers  and  Action."" 
While  some  of  the  foregoing  divisions  might 
apply  to  other  localities  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  "Ballads  of  Driye  and  Camp"  haye  the  flavor 
that  only  ]\Iaine  woods  can  alTord.  Such  print 
and  such  ea-y  reading  inyite  to  (piiet  moments 
when  one  can't  get  away  to  tlie  woods  himself, 
and  licie  inside  of  a  liook  are  |)ictures  and  odors 


of   what    he    longs   to   experience — a   thoroughly 
healthful   book. 

The  Tourists'  Guide-book  to  the  State  of 
XE\y  Hampshire,  published  by  Frank  M.  Rol- 
lins, Concord.  The  inyentor  of  the  Old  Home 
Week  evidently  was  in  earnest  when  he  pro- 
claimed the  desire  of  those  who  had  remained 
in  the  Granite  State  to  welcome  back  again 
those  who  had  moved  away.  This  was  when 
^Ir.  Rollins  was  one  of  the  most  popular  gov- 
ernors Xew  Hampshire  ever  had.  He  refused 
to  walk  in  the  exact  footsteps  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  iir  many  ways  has  left  traces  of 
original  and  yaluable  ideas,  and  among  them 
the  idea  of  a  general,  midsummer  home-coming 
is  so  good  that  not  only  the  New  England  but 
the  Middle  and  other  states  have  taken  up 
the  plan.  That  the  seekers  after  the  old  may 
the  better  find  subjects  of  their  quest,  the  ex- 
Goyei-nor  has  compiled  this  volume  of  data 
coyering  the  entire  State.  Indeed,  it  is  a  gazet- 
teer of  Xew  Hampshire,  with  no  less  than  four- 
teen excellent  maps  carefully  folded  within  the 
bocdv.  wliich  in  form  is  much  like  the  Baedeker 
of  European  travel.  There  is  a  comprehensiye 
sketch  of  Xew  Hampshire  history,  outline  his- 
tories of  each  county,  and  every  township  is 
set  forth  in  detail.  Besides,  there  are  alpha- 
betical indexes  of  the  towns  and  of  the  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  in  the  towns.  There  would 
seem  to  be  nothing  lacking  if  the  volume  also 
had  indexed  the  many  hills,  mountains  and 
lakes  which  haye  giyen  to  the  State  the  name 
of  the  Switzerland  of  America.  As  it  is,  the 
book  will  i)roye  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
Iiim  who  would  see  the  State  which  gave  birtli 
to  Daniel  Web•^ter,  Jolin  P.  Hale  and  Salmon 
P.   Chase. 
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Sketches  of  SrEXCER  Histouy.  Vol.  II.  by 
HeniY  M.  Tower,  published  by  the  author. 
1902.  In  this  vohiiiie  of  soinetliinj;  nu)re  than 
two  Inuidrcd  pa^cs  ^Ir.  'i'owcr  has  coiniiri's^cd 
a  deal  of  ciitcrtainin^  matter  ixntainiiiii'  lo  tlic 
old  liill  tiiwii  of  S|)eneer.  K\idcntly  tlie  writ- 
ing is  a  lahor  of  love,  f.ir  everybody  knows 
there  is  no  iiioncN-  in  town  histories.  Nowa- 
days nothing'  in  the  literary  line  Jiays  but 
novels,  and  if  the  bit  of  fiction  ean  have  a  thin- 
ly di-gui-ed  stream  of  nastiness  running 
through,  its  -uceess  is  all  the  more  a>sured. 
fn  yiv.  Tower's  book,  evidently  suggested  by 
his  interest  in  the  I'eniis  family,  lie  has  taken 
up  the  st.iries  of  Spencer  indnstries.  soeieties, 
ehnrclies,  families  and  individuals.  Among  the 
latter  may  be  found  a  skettdi  of  J.  Chaxnu-ey 
Lyford.  for  many  years  a  \Voreester  school- 
master. The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated, 
and  ought  to  find  a  ready  market  .imong  those 
who  are  proud  of  their  Spencer  lineage.  While 
it  is  true  that  many.  pnssil)ly  the  most,  of  the 
early  families  have  moved  either  to  the  ceme- 
tery or  to  other  localities,  those  who  are  living 
retain  a  lively  interest  in  the  town  of  their 
birth  and,  wherever  tliey  hear  of  the  books 
prepared  by  Mr.  Tower,  will  wish  copies.  A 
reading  of  them  will  be  the  next  thing  to  visit- 
ing the  (dd  home,  and  in  some  respects  it  will 
be  even  better,  for  the  author  has  collected 
and  presented  many  facts  wliolly  unknown  to 
the  average  citizen:  besides  the  books  are  veri- 
table jjicture  galleries  of  Spencer,  past  and 
present.  Still  another  volume  is  promised. 
The  prices  of  the  books  already  printed  are: 
Vo\.  I.  .$2,110:  \'ol.  II.  .$2.2.5,  postpaid  in  each 
instance. 

The  Pexx.sylvaxia-Gerjian  is  the  title  of  a 
monthly  ])ublication  by  the  Rev,  P.  C.  Croll  of 
Lebanon  in  the  Keystone  State.  It  is  now  in 
its  third  volume  and  has  every  appearance  of 
prosperity.  The  duly  number  has  fifty  ])ages 
of  reading  nuitter  and  a  large  array  of  illus- 
trations. As  we  might  expect,  the  themes  are 
those  suggested  by  the  title.  As  a  fanmus 
Pennsylvania -(lerman  we  are  introduced  to  the 
Rev,  John  f.  Kuntz,  D.  D..  whose  wife  was  a 
Muhlenberg,  and  so  rtdated  to  the  noted  gene- 
ral of  our  .\merican  Re\'olution  and  to  the 
ei|ually  c<']('lira t cd  author  of  "I  w  nuld  not  live 
alway."  Then  follow  four  pages  of  local  Ger- 
man rhyme-,  full  of  allusions:  next  a  long- 
article  is  devoted  to  an  historical  pilgrimage  in 
Pennsylvania-CTeiinandom:  and  every  line  is 
entertaining  to  him  wlio  (bdights  in  the  color- 
ings   of    near-by    sceni's.     Finally    there    i-    the 


story  of  Mountain  Mary,  a  religious  enthusiast 
and  recluse,  who,  early  in  the  last  century, 
attained  considerable  reputation  for  her  deeds 
of  kindness.  Considering  the  large  number  of 
tho>e  wlio  claim  relation<hi])  with  the  Genuan 
settlers  of  I'eiuisyj vania.  i1  would  seem  there 
could  lie  founil  among  them  many  readers  of 
this  in\alnal)le  magazine.  It  tills  a  gap  in  a 
(iterary-liistoric  way,  and  we  would  that  other 
>imilar  themes  might  be  equally  well  ex- 
]i]oi(ed.  ^^"hy  not  in  P(nighkeepsie  or  Yon- 
kers  a  magazine  de\dted  to  the  early  records 
of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  River  Dutch? 
What  stories  migjit  be  written  of  the  Cort- 
landts,  Xau  l!en-selaer-.  Stuyvesants,  Van 
Sehaicks,  Duyckincks,  etc.  The  Pennsylvania- 
(ierman  is  offered  at  $1.00  per  year. 

Public  Papers  of  George  Clinton,  Fir.st 
Governor  of  Xew  York.  This  is  the  title  of  a 
bulky  volume  put  forth  by  the  Empire  State, 
having  been  com])iIed  by  Hugh  Hastings,  State 
historian,  and  is  \'ol.  V  of  the  series.  These 
papers,  covering  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
become  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student  of 
history.  There  are  illustrations  of  noteworthy 
characters  of  the  day,  and  the  work  of  the 
compiler  is  of  the  most  careful  character.  This 
plan  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  to  place  her 
historic  treasures  within  tlu'  reach  of  all  who 
care  to  read  is  one  that  might  well  be  imitated 
by  other  commonwealths,  particularly  our 
own.  ^Massachusetts  has  a  vast  accumulation 
of  papers,  dating  back  to  her  earliest  period, 
very  few  of  which  have  been  scrutinized  by  ap- 
preciative eyes.  In  addition  to  the  printing 
of  the  Revolutionary  rolls,  let  us  have,  at  some 
time,  the  state  papers  of  the  difTerent  admin- 
istrations, at  any  rate  so  far  as  they  bear  on 
pulilic  or  national  affairs.  The  days  of  Caleb 
Strong,  with  his  well-known  hostility  to  the 
^^■ar  of  1S12.  ought  to  make  very  entertaining 
reading.  Tlie  work  that  Hugh  Hastings  is  do- 
ing for  Xew  York  shouhl  be  followed  by  similar 
lat)ors  in  all  our  states. 

The  American  Ornitiiologi.st  continues  to 
win  deserved  success.  The  Reeds,  father  and  son, 
work  in  absolute  unison,  and  both  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  doing  work  nhicli  is  play  to  them, 
i.  e..  they  >o  love  birds  and  the  study  of  birds 
that  tiieir  patience  is  seldom  drawn  upon  to 
the  ])itcli  of  weariness.  The  magazine  itself  as 
yet  ha-  imilrayed  only  a  -;mall  part  of  their 
observation  right  here  at  Worcester's  very  door. 
Sent  for  a  whole  year  for  one  dollar,  the  month- 
Iv  is  a  welcome  visitor  in  hundreds  of  families. 
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The    Making   of   Emery   Wheels, 
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FIG.  1.— WORKS  OF  THE  NORTON  EMERY  WHEEL  COMPANY. 


All  of  our  readers  are  probably  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  some  form  of  an 
abrasive  and  its  uses,  and  the  most  of 
them  connect  the  word  "Norton"  with 
an  emery  or  corundum  wheel.  A 
recent  visit  to  the  works  of  the  Norton 
Emery  Wheel  Company  at  \\'orcester, 
Mass.,  proved  so  interesting  that  we 
have  thought  a  short  account  of  some 
of  the  things  seen  there  might  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers. 

Figure  "i"  gives  an  excellent  outside 
view  of  the  works,  which  are  located  in 
the  angle  of  a  'A'"  between  the  Fitch- 
burg  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroads. 
Spur  tracks  enter  the  place,  ana  both 
outgoing  and  incoming  freight  is 
handled  under  cover ;  emery,  coal,  clay 
and  other  supplies  are  unloaded  direct- 
ly over  bins  without  extra  handling; 
passenger  trains  stop  near  the  works, 
giving  the  best  express  and  passenger 
service  possible. 


This  business  is  something  nearl\-  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old,  having  been 
originally  started  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Norton 
in  connection  with  his  pottery  business, 
the  Company  removing  from  Water 
Street,  within  the  city  limits,  to  its  pres- 
ent location  at  Barber's  Crossing  some 
sixteen  years  ago.  the  total  number 
of  emplovees  at  that  time  being  twelve, 
and  at  the  present  time  about  350 ;  the 
floor  space  occupied  exceeds  140,000 
scjuare  feet. 

In  atldition  to  its  Worcester  plant,  the 
Company  is  operating  at  Niagara  Falls 
a  plant  for  the  production  of  artificial 
corundum. 

This  is  proving  superior  to  any  other 
abrasive  yet  produced,  naturally  or 
otherwise.  The  raw  material  from 
which  this  is  produced  is  placed  in  an 
electrical  furnace  and  subjected  to  in- 
tense heat,  the  product  being  pure 
crvstal  corundum.     This    furnace    runs 
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continually  for  several  hours  until  a 
lari^e  pig'  or  mass  is  formed  weighing;  a 
ton  or  more.  The  casing's  are  then 
removed  from  tlie  furnace,  and  when 
the  ]Mg  is  cool  enough  to  handle  it  is 
broken  u])  into  lumps  and  shipped  to  the 
fact(jry  at  Worcester  to  be  crushed, 
cleaned  and  g^raded  into  suitable  num- 
bers for  the  mixing  of  wheels. 

The  Company  has  recently  comi)letcd 


that  the  sieve  through  which  it  is 
graded  has  twelve  meshes  to  the  scpiare 
inch,  and  the  finest,  Xo.  200.  ]^>om 
the  sieves  it  drops  directly  into  kegs 
ready  for  use  or  shipment. 

A  s])ecial  feature  about  the  Norton 
crushing  mill  is  that  it  is  entirely 
automatic,  the  material  not  being 
handled  at  all  from  the  time  it  is  put 
into  the  crusher  until  it  is  delivered  into 


FIG. 


-ONE  OF  THE  MI.XING-ROOMS. 


a  modern  mill  for  crushing"  emery  and 
corundum  ore.  The  lumps  are  first  put 
through  a  large  crusher  and  then 
through  a  sniall  one ;  from  there  it  is 
conveyed  to  a  series  of  rolls,  each  set 
reducing  it  in  size.  The  material  is 
then  taken  to  the  washers,  where  it  is 
cleaned,  and  from  there  to  an  automatic 
drying  machine,  where  it  is  thoroughl}' 
dried.  It  is  then  conveyed  to  the  grad- 
ing sieves,  which  separate  the  material 
into  thirty  different  sizes  of  grains,  the 
coarsest    being    Xo.    12,    which    means 


the  kegs,  a  finished  product. 

Emery  and  corundimi  wheels  are 
made  b\'  the  X\)rton  Companv  by  three 
flififerent  processes  known  to  the  trade 
as  vitrified,  silicate  or  semi-vitrified,  and 
elastic.  By  the  vitrified  process  the 
emery  or  corundum  is  mixed  with  clays 
of  different  kinds,  and  is  then  subjected 
to  high  tem])eratm-e. 

big'ure  "2"  is  a  view  of  one  of  the 
mixing  rooms,  showing  the  caldrons  or 
kettles  in  which  wheels  made  by  this 
process  are  mixed. 
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Figure  '"3"  shows  what  is  termed  a 
shaving--machine.  on  which  the  w'heels 
are  shaved.  In  the  manufacture  of  vit- 
rified wheels  they  are  subjected  to  a 
heat  approximating  2800  degrees.  The 
kihis  employed  are  very  similar  to  pot- 
ters' kilns,  although  the  Norton  Com- 
panv  has  made  many  improvements. 
Figure  "4"  shows  the  interior  of  one  of 
the  kilns. 


after  being  placed  in  the  mould,  is  either 
rolled  by  means  of  hand  rollers,  or 
pressed  under  hydraulic  pressure.  They 
are  then  placed  in  a  drying  oven,  same 
as  the  silicate  wheels  above  described. 

After  the  vitrified  wheels  come  from 
the  kilns  and  the  silicate  and  elastic 
wheels  from  the  drying  ovens,  they  go 
to  the  truing-room,  where  they  are 
placed    on     special    machines,    and    the 


FIG.  3.— SHAVING  AN  EMERY  WHEEL. 


In  the  manufacture  of  silicate  wheels 
silicate  of  soda  is  used  as  the  principal 
bond.  After  the  mass  has  been  mixed 
it  is  tamped  into  iron  moulds,  and  the 
wheels  are  then  placed  in  a  drying  oven 
for  a  period  of  twenty-fom-  to  thirty-six 
hours,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  trued 
to  size  and  shape. 

The  elastic  w^heels  are  manufactured 
by  what  is  known  as  the  shellac  process, 
the  principal  bond  employed  being 
shellac.     By    this     process     the     mass, 


sides  and  faces  of  the  wheels  are  made 
uniform.  The  holes  in  most  of  the 
wheels  are  bushed  with  a  soft  lead  bush- 
ing to  protect  the  mandrels  or  arbors  on 
which  they  are  mounted.  After  having 
Ijeen  centered  and  trued,  all  the  large 
wheels  are  carefully  balanced.  After 
this  is  done  nothing  remains  but  the 
testing  of  the  wheels  before  shipment, 
and  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel  Company 
is  justly  proud  of  its  system  and  method 
of  testing. 
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Each  wheel  is  mounted  on  a  testing- 
machine,  and  subjected  to  twice  the 
recommended  speed  of  the  wheel  when 
in  actual  use.  (  )ne  of  the  smaller  size 
testing-machines  is  shown  in  Figure 
"5."  The  wheels  are  to  be  seen  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  case  while  under- 
going this  test.  After  testing,  the 
record  of  each  wheel  is  entered  on  a 
prepared   form   indicating  a   descri])tion 


shipping-rooms.  Idic  arrangements  for 
handling  the  heavy  packages,  and  the 
convenient  arrangements  throughout 
the  works  whereby  the  various  0])era- 
tions  are  performed  and  the  wheels 
moved  from  one  work-room  to  the  ne.xt. 
are  everywhere  apj^arent. 

In  addition  to  the  manufactur- 
ing of  emery  and  corundum  wheels, 
the      Xorton       Emerv      Wheel      Com- 


FIG.  4.-INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  A   KILN. 


of  the  wheels,  the  num])er  of  revolu- 
tions, shape,  order  number,  and  for 
whom  the  wheel  is  intended.  This 
record  is  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the 
tester  of  the  wheels  each  day  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  oath  made  that 
the  wheels  have  been  so  tested  by  him. 
These  records  are  carefullv  kept,  and  by 
this  the  Company  feels  that  it  has 
done  everything  in  its  pmver  to  protect 
the  user  of  the  wheel  as  well  as  itself. 
I-'io'ure  "6"  shows  a  view  in  one  of  the 


])any  has  a  large  and  increasing 
l)usiness  in  the  construction  of  grinding 
machinery,  having  several  large  build- 
ings or  parts  devoted  to  their  luanufac- 
ture.  Probably  no  other  name  is  as 
well  known  among  manufacturers  all 
over  the  world  as  that  of  "Norton"'  in 
connection  with  abrasive  wheels  and 
grinding  machinery. 

The  basement  of  one  of  its  plants  is 
devoted  to  a  store-room,  where  is  car- 
ried at  all  times    a  large    and   complete 
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stock  of  wheels,  composed  of  thousands 
of  sizes  and  many  degrees  of  grain  and 
grade,  so  that  it  is  possible  in  almost 
every  instance  for  them  to  fill  orders 
upon  receipt.  The  necessity  of  this  is 
apparent  when  it  is  understood  that  it 
requires  about  four  weeks  to  make  up 
wheels  bv  the  vitrified  process.  The 
number  and  variety  of  wheels  necessary 
to  constitute  this  stock  are    far   bevond 


every  order  received  for  wheels,  this 
record  being  so  kept  that  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  order  can  be  relied  upon. 

Few  people  realize  the  great  variety 
of  uses  to  which  emerv  wheels  are  sub- 
jected. In  the  minds  of  most  people  an 
emery  wheel  is  suggestive  of  the 
machine-shop,  and  few  people  indeed 
would  ever  look  for  the  product  of  an 
emery  wheel  in  the  wearing  apparel  for 


FIG.  5.— TESTING  THE  WHEEL  FOR  SAFETY. 


what  would  be  thought, — in  the  matter 
of  size  alone  they  range  from  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  60  inches,  and 
from  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch  to  10 
and  12  inches  in  thickness;  there  is  also 
a  range  of  thirty  dififerent  degrees  of 
coarseness  and  as  many  in  hardness. 

Any  order  -ever  received  by  the  Com- 
pany can  be  duplicated  with  the  utmost 
exactness  at  any  time;  this  refers  to 
the  composition,  cutting  ((ualities,  shape 
and    size.     A    record    is     i)reserved     of 


ladies,  yet  the  leather  from  which  the 
well-known  Suede  gloves  are  made  is 
finished  on  an  emery  wheel. 

There  is  hardlv  a  manufactured 
article  but  has  received  sometime  dur- 
ing the  course  of  its  construction  a  ben- 
efit or  help  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  use  of  emery  or  corundum 
wheels.  Some  of  the  largest  users  of 
emery  wheels  are  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements,  such  as  reap- 
ers,    binders,     plows,     etc.,     while,     of 
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course,  the  macliine-sliop  could  not  i^ct 
along  without  its  wet  tool  grinder  and 
miscellaneous  wheels  for  sharpening 
cutters,  reamers,  tai)S,  dies  and  other 
small  tools. 

In  woodworking  estal)lishments  emery 
wheels  are  now  used  to  shar])en 
saws  of  all  kinds,  doing  a\va\-  with  the 
use  of  the  file  entirely.  .\  recent  use 
to  which   cornndimi   wheels    ha\-e    been 


gold,  silver  and  bronze,  and  highest 
awards  have  been  given  them  for  the 
superior  quality  of  the  Norton  products, 
highest  awards  being  recently  granted 
them  at  both  the  Paris  and  iUiffalo 
Expositions. 

h'igure  "7"  illustrates  their  exhibit  at 
Buffalo  last  year.  The  booth  consists 
of  wooden  cornices  su])ported  by  six 
massive    emery    cohuuns    composed    of 


FIG.  6.— ONE  OF  THE  SHIPPING-ROOMS. 


pitt  is  grinding  the  edges  of  lenses 
for  eyeglasses ;  they  have  also  been 
satisfactorily  used  for  grooving  fancy 
glassware. 

The  health  and  comfort  of  the  Norton 
employees  have  not  been  overlooked : 
wash-rooms,  toilet  conveniences  and 
excellent  svstems  of  ventilation  add 
materially  to  their  comfort. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Com- 
pany to  be  represented  at  nearly  every 
exposition  of  any  importance  held  dur- 
ing- the    last    twentv  vears.     Medals    oi 


individual  emery  wheels,  the  cornice 
itself  being  ornamented  with  emery  and 
corundum  wheels  of  dififerent  colors  and 
forms,  combining  to  produce  a  luost 
beautiful  efifect. 

The  ])roducts  of  the  Norton  Eiuery 
Wheel  Company  are  known  throughout 
the  entire  world,  and  in  addition  to 
agencies  throughout  the  L'nited  States 
they  are  represented  in  all  the  European 
countries,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  Japan, 
Australia,  South  Africa  and  South 
America.     Thev  also  carrv  a  large  stock 
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-EXHIBIT  AT  PAN  AMERICAN  EXPOSITION. 


of  their  goods   at  their  stores  in   New 
York  City  and  Chicago. 

The  works  of  the  Norton  Emery 
Wheel  Company  add  much  to  the 
busthng  appearance  of  Barber's  Cross- 
ing. The  nomenclature  of  Worcester  is 
peculiar.  The  inunediate  locality  is 
known  as    r)arl)er's,  the    post    office    is 


Creendale.  Sometimes,  when  the  street- 
naming  powers  get  down  to  business, 
they  will  revise  the  appellations  peculiar 
to  this  vicinity.  Meanwhile,  passing- 
thousands  will  cast  their  eyes  to  the 
northward  to  see  the  building  where  a 
considerable  part  of  America's  polish- 
ing appliances  are  made. 


Worcester's    Paving. 


No  8ubjt'(t  ill  the  Heart  of  the  Comiiionwealtli 
absorbs  more  attention  than  the  momentous  one 
of  street  pavinf^.  Tlie  City  Council  having  failed 
to  successfully  grasp  the  matter,  His  Honor  the 
Mayor  rose  eipial  to  the  emergency,  and  di- 
rected that  Main  Street,  from  Wellington  Street 
to  Lincoln  Scpiaie.  slioiild  l)e  paved   with  block 


granite  and  cement  liliing.  \i'orkmen  began 
July  21st  at  the  south  end  of  the  work  and  are 
progressing  northward.  Citizens  generally, 
whether  devoted  to  asplialt  or  granite,  rejoice 
that  something  is  doing.  Meanwhile,  many  are 
wondering  as  to  the  outcome  of  tlie  paving  in- 
vestigation now  in  inogress. 
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Tlie  iiioi.'  cldx'ly  one  liccoincs  ac([U;uiit('(l 
witli  woiiieiTs  iltil)~.  and  their  work.  1  lie  iiioic 
one  lealizes  thai  their  iiiHuence  is  fai-ieaching. 
Instead  nf  yiviny  their  attention  wholly  to  self- 
ediieatioii,  tliey  are  constantly  enlar<>ing  tlieir 
scope  anil  apulylni;  their  at'(Hiired  kno\\led<;'e 
to  the  ]nac-tii-al  alfairs  of  life.  One  of  the 
latest  movements  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Chibs  has  been  the  ap- 
poinlmeiit  iif  a  (Mnnmittee  to  CD-operate  with 
the  collejiiate  ahimiiae  towards  im[)rovinL; 
;he  elementary  schools — a  step  that  will 
appeal  to  tlu'  tliinkinL;  men  and  women  of 
oiiv  State  and  city  when  they  lealize  that 
hardly  one  ]ier  cent.  <if  our  entire  school  popu- 
lation attains  a  hiyher  education.  To  make 
tlieii-  w.irk  more  etl'ecti\e.  this  cdnunittee  li;>s 
cliii^en  a-  an  advisory  committee  the  foU.iwini; 
txpert  edncjitors:  Dr.  'J'homas  M.  Balliet.  diair- 
man :  President  (  harles  W.  Eliot,  Secretary 
Frank  A.  Hill  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
Mrs.    Alice    Freeman     Palmer,     I'rof.     Kllen     E. 


Carlisle,  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Miss  Katlierinc 
H.  Shute.  Mr.  (4rafton  D.  Cnsliin-r  and  Mr. 
Samuel  P>.  (apcn.  knowing  tliat,  wisely 
directed,  the  combined  etloits  of  the  club 
w.imen  and  the  C()llejie  women  of  the  State 
will  make  the  schools  what  they  onplit  to  be. 
Circular  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  ])resi- 
dents  of  tlie  women's  clubs  belonj;in,i;  to  tlie 
^Massachusetts  Federation,  askiny  them  to  co- 
operate liy  appointini;  coinmittees  to  under- 
take this  s|)ecial  work.  In  response  to  this 
re(|uest  the  C'ouuuittee  on  Public  Schools 
(dected  by  the  Worcester  Womaifs  Club  at  its 
Apiil  business  meeting  has  been  appointed. 
This  connnittee  consists  of  Mrs.  Eliza  D.  Rob- 
inson, chairman;  Dr.  ^lary  E.  Barrel],  ^Mrs. 
Florence  E.  W.  Bliss,  Mrs.  A.  Loui-c  Mc(  ulla-h 
and  .Mrs.  Helen  A.  li.  Morse.  With  -uch  an 
earnest  and  int<dligent  Ixidy  of  men  and 
women  working  for  the  public  gond.  one  can 
but  feel  that   success  will  crown  llieir  etlorts. 


ScNiSET  ^L\(;azink.     From   the  J  acific  coast       mantic.  (|uite  jirosaic  title  of  Ihe  mmitldy  mag- 


azine which  re])resents  the  interests  of  the  New 
York  Central  c^'  Hudson  River  Railroad.  Its 
])ages,  how('\('i-.  are  exceedingly  varied  and  at - 
tract  i\e.  l-'rom  the  "'Home  of  the  Caribou" 
(Xewfouudland)  to"Coniing  Events,"  every  arti- 
cle is  instinctive  and  so  alluring  that  every 
reader  would  like  to  hie  away  for  rest  and 
Cliarles  S.  Aiken.  I'ublislied  by  the  Southern  health  to  the  places  described.  dohn  K.  Lo 
Pacitic  Railroad,  4  :\Iontgoinei  y  Street,  San  Baron,  editor,  Grand  Central  Station.  New 
Francisco.  York  city. 

The  FoiR  Track  News.     This  is  the  unro- 


coines  this  titly-named  jieriodical,  plentifully 
illustrated,  and  furnishing  more  than  seventy 
|)ages  of  entertaining  reading  matter.  Any  one 
who  has  ever  visited  San  Francisco  will  \\v\- 
come  the  ap])reciative  sketch  of  the  ■■.Mis>i,iii 
Dolores.''  "Wild  Flower-  of  the  I'cni'wula"  gi\e 
glimjjses    of    a    new    thual    world.        Kdited    by 


What  People  Might  Think. 


"Still,  when  the  sun  of  summer  burns, 
My  longing  for  the  hills  returns." 

Whittter. 

SO  far  as  new  enterprises  are  con- 
cerned Augtist  conies  as  near 
being  a  qtiiet  month  as  Worcester  has 
during  the  year.  All  who  can  get  away 
leave  the  city  on  every  sort  of  errands, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the 
desire  to  escape  the  heat  of  paved  streets 
and  crowded  residences.  Yet,  at  its 
worst,  Worcester  is  a  veritable  paradise 
compared  with  the  terrible  tenement 
districts  of  New  York,  Chicago,  and  all 
great  centers,  where  humanity  prefers 
to  swelter,  suffocate  and  die  rather  than 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven  under 
the  blue  sky  of  the  country. 

YET  the  cupidity  of  man  in  our  own 
country  city  is  getting  the  better 
of  his  judgment,  and  many  a  back  yard 
is  made  to  harbor  a  rear  house  where 
the  children  of  the  front  tenement 
should  have  the  right  to  play  at  will. 
At  present  they  have  the  run  of  the 
street,  and  there  are  many  thoroughfares 
in  Worcester  through  which  drivers  are 
obliged  to  go  with  the  utmost  care  lest 
they  run  over  the  little  ones.  That 
there  are  not  more  accidents  along  the 
street  railway  lines  must  be  ascribed 
more  to  luck  or  good  fortune  than  to 
the  care  of  parents  and  police.  Oh ! 
for  the  days  of  home !  real  old-fashioned 
home,  where  parents  knew  the  where- 
abouts of  their  children  and  did  not 
leave  everything  to  teachers  and  public 
officials. 

AKIX  to  this  subject  is  that  of  public 
playgrounds  for  the  children  of 
both  sexes.  There  are  just  two  properly 
constituted  locations  in  this  city  where 
children  can  get  rid  of  surplus  energy 
without  danger  of  infracting  some  of  the 
municipal  ordinances.  These  are  the 
East  and  Crompton  Parks.  He  must 
be  an  unusuallv  stolid  individual  whose 


heart  is  not  moved  at  the  appreciation 
obviously  felt,  by  those  directly  inter- 
ested, for  the  ball  grounds  and  the 
wading  facilities  afforded  in  East  Park. 
The  name  indicates  only  direction,  but  a 
fitting  appellation  would  be  "Good-times 
Park,"  for  here  there  is  no  grass  to  be 
preserved,  no  flowers  to  be  protected, 
nothing  to  look  out  for,  but  all  may 
pitch  in  and  have  all  the  fun  they  like. 
The  inviting  water  in  the  shallow  pool 
woos  to  comfort  and  health,  and  many  a 
child  gets  here  every  day  what  were 
impossible  otherwise.  The  swings  are 
always  in  motion,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow  are  to  be  stronger 
for  the  recreation  afforded. 

THE  city  of  Waltham,  it  is  said,  is 
about  to  lay  out  $50,000  in  the 
wa}-  of  bu}'ing  and  developing  a  system 
of  playground  for  the  youth  of  that 
beautiful  city.  The  amount  already 
expended  by  Worcester  for  public  parks 
is  not  excessive,  but  along  with  that 
expenditure  should  have  gone  an  equal 
or  greater  amount  for  the  laying  out 
and  the  proper  policing  of  open  spaces 
where  young  people  may  grow^  strong 
and  merit  approval  in  so  doing  and  not 
be  subject,  at  each  and  every  turn,  to 
the  hand  of  a  policeman,  who  tells  the 
children  that  they  are  criminals  in  the 
sight  of  the  law.  There  are  many  im- 
portant matters  constantly  before  our 
City  Government,  but  there  can  never  be 
any  subject  of  greater  moment  than  the 
question  as  to  how  shall  we  train  our 
children  aright.  Money  laid  out  in 
developing  recreation  grounds  will  be 
more  than  saved  in  the  lessened 
expense  of  police  courts,  truant  schools, 
reformatories  and  doctors'  bills. 

ALONG  with  this  thought,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  the  prevailing 
evil  in  Worcester  and  in  all  thickly 
settled  localities  of  stealing  fruit.  If 
the  subject  of  my  neighbor's    rights    is 
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ever  discussed  in  the  ])ul)lic  schools,  the 
fact  has  very  Httle  outward  evidence, 
for  the  children  of  both  sexes  are 
apparently  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  any  moral  obligation  to 
leave  the  property  of  others  entirely 
alone.  Says  one  dweller  in  our  midst, 
''I  don't  want  an  inch  of  soil  to  su])er- 
vise.  I'll  buy  all  my  provisions,  and 
whatever  I  i)ossess  shall  be  constantly 
under  lock  and  key."  Sa}s  another. 
"Blessed  be  nothing."  meaning  therel)y 
that  if  he  had  nothing,  he  could  lose 
nothing.  (  )nly  those  underrate  the 
crime  of  fruit  stealing  who  have  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  be  relieved  of.  The  late 
Joseph  I'erry  of  Ward  5,  when  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  tried  to 
secure  a  bill  which  should  assure  to  him 
the  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  fruit 
which  he  raised  on  his  city  farm,  but  he 
was  outvoted,  and  young  Jackanapes 
continues  to  thumb  his  nose  at  owners, 
and  his  parents  enter  stiits  for  assault  if, 
at  the  hands  of  irate  owners,  he 
receives  a  deserved  spanking.  How 
long,  ()  Lord,  how  long? 

THE  examination  for  admission  to 
the  Xaval  School  at  Annapolis 
came  and  a  large  number  of  candidates 
presented  themselves.  ( )f  the  entire 
list  D.  J.  Greelish  of  18  Barclay  Street 
was  found  to  merit  the  first  place,  and 
to  him  Congressman  John  R.  Thayer 
awarded  the  a]^pointment.  The  success- 
ful candidate  is  the  son  of  Denis  F. 
(jreelish.  Perhaps  the  above  statement, 
as  to  his  standing  first,  should  be  (|uali- 
fied  by  the  fact  that  the  first  place  was 
attained  by  H.  H.  Schtiermann,  who 
was  too  old  for  the  position.  Schuer- 
mann  was  the  alternate  of  Daly,  who 
has  been  admitted  to  West  Point.  A])- 
parently  his  only  hope  for  an  a])])<)int- 
ment  to  the  latter  institution  lies  in  the 
improbable  failure  of  Daly  to  keep  uj). 
There  were  five  alternates  named  along 
with  Greelish,  viz.,  Willard  F.  Osborwe 
of  Worcester,  Herman  Wright  of  Stur- 
bridge,  Leo  Welsh  of  Worcester,  Allen 


11.  Hackett  of  Worcester,  and  Alfred 
A.  Gervais  of  Westboro.  With  the 
ex])ansion  of  the  sea  power  and  arma- 
nunt  of  the  Cnited  States,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Navy  in  coming  years 
were  to  olTer  greater  attractions  than 
the  Army.  Greelish  has  been  ordered 
to  rei)ort  at  Anna])olis  August   1  1. 

I  HERE  are  thousands  of  j^atriotic 
•^  citizens  who  are  thoroughlv  glad 
that  another  l^\jurth  of  July  is  in  the 
])ast.  Possibly  (|uite  unwittingly,  we 
have  allowed  our  great  national  day  to 
become  Chinesed,  and  with  characteris- 
tic American  zeal  and  energy  we  have 
far  outdone  the  Celestials  themselves. 
How  many  times  have  we  heard 
returned  travelers  tell  of  the  noise-mak- 
ing proclivities  of  the  Orientals,  and 
have  wondered  that  full-grown  people 
could  find  any  delight  in  such  nonsense, 
but  we  have  seen  the  Asiatics,  and  have 
gone  them  many  times  better.  I'eople 
who  have  propertv,  on  the  hourth  are 
obliged  to  remain  at  home  and  protect 
it.  One  year  ago  a  dweller  on  South 
Russell  Street  found  an  extinguished 
fire-cracker  thrown  into  the  manger  of 
his  horse,  and  that  the  barn  was  not 
l)urned  by  this  bit  of  mischief  was  not 
owing  to  any  good  will  on  the  i)art  of 
the  miscreant,  but  to  the  good  fortune 
which  sometimes  attends  us.  Forty- 
one  times  did  the  Boston  Fire  Depart- 
ment respond  to  as  many  alarms  on  the 
last  Foiu'th,  and  our  own  hre  laddies 
ran  twelve  times.  To  be  sure,  some  of 
the  alarms  were  "only  in  fun."  to  (|Uote 
the  ])recious  rascals  who  thus  trifle  with 
]:)roperty  and  life.  The  general  sweep- 
ing up  of  debris  throughout  the  nation 
is  a  terrible  arraignment :  scores  of 
lives  lost  and  limbs  lacerated,  to  the 
enriching  of  the  doctors  onl\-.  When 
John  .\dams  foresaw  the  ringing  of 
cliurch  bells  and  the  tiring  of  cannon,  he 
had  no  notion  of  the  possibilities  of 
dynamite  and  the  cannon-cracker. 
\Vould  that  later  generations  might  be 
e(|uall\'  ignorant  ! 
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Board  of  Trade  Notes. 


Mr.  Kufiis  B.  Fowler,  recently  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  is  enjoying  a  trip  abroad. 
Aceoaipanied  by  liis  wife,  he  sailed  July  5th 
on  the  Cambroman  of  the  Dominion  Line,  ex- 
pecting to  touch  at  Gibraltar,  and  to  aiTive  at 
Naples  on  the  18th.  After  seeing  Naples,  they 
will  proceed  to  Rome  and  to  Venice,  where  they 
will  be  the  first  Worcester  people  to  view  the 
ruins  of  the  famous  Campanile.  They  will 
travel  northward  through  Switzerland,  and. 
after  going  down  the  Rhine,  will  visit  The 
Hague,  where  a  stop  of  some  duration  will  be 
made.  Their  faces  will  be  set  homeward  on  the 
Sa.xonia,  sailing  from  Liverpool  Septendjer  Sth. 
With  Mr.  Fowlers  known  interest  in  municipal 
matters,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  find 
some  items  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  Magazine.  In  any  event,  all  wish 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler  a  most  iuippy  and 
profitable  excursion. 

The  strikes  among  machine  workers,  builders' 
finishing  and  house  carpenters,  after  continuing 
several  weeks,  have  all  been  declaicd  off.  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  workmen  have  resumed 
their  old  positions.  The  leaders  declare  Wor- 
cester to  be  a  hard  place  for  the  maintenance 
of  a   strike. 


The  TraiLsportation  Committee,  to  \\hich  was 
referred  the  subject  of  the  more  rapid  trans- 
portation of  perishable  freight,  has,  through  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Paul  B.  Morgan,  attended  to  this 
duty,  and  very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
secured  from  tlie  railroads  involved. 

The  New  Enterprise  Committee  is  holding 
occasional  meetings  during  the  vacation  season, 
and  several  new  projects  are  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  while  new  schemes 
are  furthered,  no  old  or  established  concern  will 
be  allowed  to  leave  Worcester.  The  old  as 
well  as  the  new  is  worth  looking  after. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratulation  to  all  Worcester 
people  that  measures  are  afoot  to  erect  at  an 
early  date  a  cold-storage  edifice,  adequate  and 
convenient.  The  wonder  is  that  it  has  been 
so  long  delayed. 

The  Koyal  Blue  is  the  title  of  a  most  at- 
tractive exchange  to  be  found  on  the  Board  of 
Trade  table.  Exploiting  the  interests  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  it  presents  to  the 
reader  a  fascinating  array  of  facts  and  fancy. 
Every  page  is  a  delight. 
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Highland   Military  Academy. 


HE  time  is  rapidly  approach- 
np  hig  when  the  Academy  may 
celebrate  its  semi-centennial, 
since  it  was  in  1856  that  the 
school  was  founded  by  the 
late  Caleb  !>.  Aletcalf,  who 
retained  his  interest  in  the 
f  ^^  ..  same  as  long  as  he  lived.  It 
^^gj  was  on  Oct.  5th  of  that  long- 
ago  year  that  Mr.  Metcalf 
added  a  school  to  one  of  \\'orcestcr's 
seven  hills.  He  did  not  start  in  a  large 
way,  but  with  the  thought  of  (juality 
rather  than  quantity.  At  first  the  capac- 
ity of  the  institution  was  sixteen  board- 
ers and  twenty  day  pupils.  Of  course 
that  limit  was  long  since  advanced,  but 
having  spent  a  numl)er  of  years  in 
crowded  public  schools,  it  was  evidently 
in  the  founder's  mind  to  avoid  the  faults 
so  long  deprecated  there.  A  graduate 
of  ^'ale.  class  of  1842,  therebv  a  class- 
mate of  Hadley,  the  famous  Greek 
granunar-maker :  Theodore  Runyan. 
New  Jersey's  Chancellor:  J.  H.  Trum- 
bull, student  of  the  Indian  languages, 
and  Judge  John  A.  Peters  of  Maine,  he 
early  devoted  himself  to  the  profession 
of  teaching,  and  for  ten  vears  had  been 


one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  gram- 
mar-masters in  Worcester.  He  had  a 
right  to  be  a  good  teacher,  for  he  was 
descended  from  Michael  Metcalf,  the 
first  schoolmaster  in  the  old  town  of 
Dedham. 

Long  at  the  head  of  the  Thomas 
Street  school,  he  impressed  himself  on 
a  wide  range  of  youthful  lunnanity,  so 
much  so  that  to  this  day  survivors  refer 
to  the  times  when  they  were  obliged  to 
"behave,"  and  to  learn  whether  they 
would  or  not.  The  city  w(,)uld  have  glad- 
ly retained  his  services,  but  he  had  plans 
of  his  own,  and,  as  stated,  he  proceeded 
to  start  a  private  school,  which,  without 
endowment  or  public  aid,  is  nearing  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  \\'hile  the  list  of 
those  assisting  in  the  direction  of  the 
school  is  an  extended  one,  a  prominent 
secret  of  its  success  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  had  only  two  ])rincipals  or 
superintendents. 

The  location  selected  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
was  just  a  little  north  of  the  spot  on 
which  stood  the  birthplace  of  George 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  and  when  the 
first  bovs  wended  their  way  out  into  the 
countrv,  thev  passed  the  original  house, 
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then  standing  in  all  its  antiquity,  with 
the  solid  stone  wall  in  front,  a  tribute  to 
the  hard  yet  excellent  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  Among  those  earliest 
lads  were  some  who  in  the  terrible  days 
of  the  coming  war  were  to  put  in  force 
some  of  the  attainments  here  gained. 
Sherifif  Robert  H.  Chamberlain  was  in 
the  first  class,  as  were  James  Green, 
Esq.,  and  the  late  Edward  P.  Goulding. 
At  the  beginning,  the    patronage     was 


C.  B.  Metcalf,  Founder, 
In  Middle  Life. 


drawn  more  largely  from  the  home  city 
than  in  later  years. 

It  was  not  till  1858  that  military  drill 
was  instituted,  "to  afford  amusement, 
promote  health,  improve  the  figure  and 
personal  carriage,  and  make  the  good 
citizen."  All  these  motives  were  admir- 
able, but  the  founder  builded  much 
better  than  he  knew,  for  his  improved 
figures  and  good  citizens,  in  the  din  of 
the  coming  storm,  were  to  make  all  the 


better  soldiers  for  the  taste  of  mimic 
warfare  gained  on  the  parade-ground  of 
his  school.  Up  to  and  including  the 
year  1864,  there  were  298  different  boys 
in  the  Academy,  coming  largely  from 
Massachusetts,  but  representing  in  all 
nineteen  Federal  states,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  Coming  from  so  many  and 
from  such  diverse  directions,  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  secure  accurate  data  as 
to  the  war  record  of  all.  However,  it 
is  certain  that  fifty  of  the  boys  found 
their  way  into  the  army,  and  many  of 
them  now  fill  honored  graves,  a  part  of 
the  nation's  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Lib- 
erty. Wherever  they  were,  they  gave 
good  accounts  of  themselves. 

The  entire  space  devoted  to  this 
sketch  might  be  used  in  telling  of  the 
deeds  of  bravery  of  the  men  who,  as 
boys,  sported  where  their  successors  are 
found  to-day.  Both  of  the  Bacons,  Will 
and  1^'rank,  went  down  in  the  rush  of 
battle;  Green,  (irout  and  Hacker,  all 
tasted  death  amid  the  clash  of  arms  ; 
Jameson  met  his  fate  while  obeying  his 
commander's  orders  in  trying  to  act  the 
spy  in  Richmond,  but  rather  did  he  honor 
the  scaffold  than  the  latter  disgrace  him. 
Darius  Starr  and  George  W.  Welling- 
ton suffered  and  died  amidst  the  horrors 
of  Andersonville.  Lewis  M.  Brooks  and 
others  perished  of  disease.  It  is  said 
that  Henry  M.  Bragg  was  the  soldier  to 
whom  was  assigned  the  honor  of  rais- 
ing the  flag  over  Sumter  in  April.  1865, 
and  Worcester  people  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  names  and  figures  of 
Sheriff  R.  H.  Chamberlain,  ^lajor  E.  T. 
Raymond,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Pinkham, 
William  H.  Hobbs  and  the  late  Capt. 
Levi  Lincoln  of  our  own  city.  No  name 
in  Highland  ^Military  Academy  annals  is 
brighter  than  that  of  Lieut.  J.  W.  Grout, 
15th  Massachusetts  Infantry,  who  fell 
at   Ball's   Bluff    Oct.    21,     1861,  and  in 
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whose  memory  were  written  the  immor- 
tal Hues  of  the  "\  acant  Chair." 

The  highest  rank  attained  l^v  any  one 
of  the  cadets  was  that  of  Brevet  Briga- 
(Her-g-eneral,  a  conmiission  of  that  grade 
liaving  been  issued  to  W'iUiam  N.  Green, 
Jr.,  who  lost  his  life  as  Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  173d  New  York  Infantry. 
Capt.  George  E.  Barton  of  the  57th  ]\Ias- 
sachusetts  survived  the  war  a  number  of 
years;  Henry  H.  Wilson  was  a  son  of 
the  late  Vice-president,  but  of  whatever 
birth  or  rank,  these  soldiers  were  the 
better  for  the  drill  and  knowledge  se- 
cured here.  The  high-water  mark  of 
attendance  was  reached  in  the  darkest 
<la\"s  of  the  Rebellion,  when,  in  1863, 
there  were  had  as  pupils  eighty- 
seven  boys;  in  1862  there  were  fiftv, 
while  1864  sent  out  sixty-eight  cadets. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  prevailing 
thought  that  if  the  war  were  to  last  and 
boys  must  go  into  it,  they  had  better  go 
as  intelligently  as  ]:)Ossible.  A  stream 
cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,  and 
the  prime  source  of  military  instruction 
at  the  Academy  was  the  late  Col.  John 
M.  Goodhue,  who  by  conuuon  consent 
was  as  fine  a  drillmaster  as  ever  stood 
before  a  scpiad  of  men.  His  record  lays 
hold  on  the  stories  of  the  ofTficers  and 
men  who  at  the  onset  represented  Wor- 


cester in  the  field.  He  was  ever  proud 
of  thefact  that  he  first  instructed  General 
Devens  in  the  school  of  the  soldier.  To 
him,  excellence  in  drill  was  the  one  great 
thing  to  be  attained,  and  under  him 
l)rogress  could  be  made  if  the  soldier 
were  disposed.  Enlisting  early  in  the 
war,  he  became  Adjutant  of  the  i  st  l'>at- 
lalion,  and  later  a  Ca])tain  in  the  iith 
Regulars,  and  as  such  served  through 
the  war  and  till  1871.  His  title  of 
Colonel  came  from  militia  service  be- 
fore the  Rebellion.  Among  his  suc- 
cessors may  be  found  the  names  of 
Colonel  E.  B.  Glasgow  and  Major  L.  G. 
White,  both  noteworthy  citizens  of  Wor- 
cester. In  the  Spanish  War,  too,  the 
Highland  Military  .Academy  boys  were 
in  evidence,  and  one  at  least  met  a  sol- 
dier's fate  at  San  Juan  Hill. 

Mr.  Metcalf's  ability  was  apparent  in 
his  choice  of  helpers  in  the  work  of  in- 
struction. William  A.  Bushee,  who 
taught  Greek,  English  and  ethics,  was  a 
Yale  man  and  is  now  a  clergyman,  while 
his  father,  James  Bushee,  A.M.,  came  in 
1864  and  remained  till  1876  as  teacher 
of  natural  science,  and  few,  if  any,  l)etter 
have  labored  in  this  citv.     In  this  con- 


LlEUT.   J.   WiLLII:   GkOUT, 

15th  Massachusetts,  Killed  at  Ball's  Bluff. 
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nection  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  grandson, 
F.  A.  Bushee,  Ph.D.,  is  to  be  an  in- 
structor in  the  new  college  department 
of   Clark   University.      Fred  \\'.   Tilton, 


the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  made 
his  advent  to  this  city  by  way  of  the 
Academy,  as  did  also  the  late  A.  S. 
Kimball,    so    long    connected    with    the 


later  principal  at  Andover  and  in  New- 
port. R.  T,  High  School,  came  here  di- 
rectly from  his  graduation  at  Harvard; 
C.  T.  Haynes,  who  in  this  year,  1902, 
finished  his  long  career  as  a  teacher  in 


Polytechnic.  However,  by  far  his  best 
find  was  in  the  person  of  Joseph  Alden 
Shaw,  who  came  in  1867,  and  in  time 
became  the  second  superintendent  of  the 
school. 
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The  superintendent  saw  his  plant  s^row 
from  its  modest  beginning-  of  one  house 
and  a  barn  to  the  chmensions  at  present 
maintained.  The  last  eatalogue  in  which 
his  name  appears  as  an  instructor  was 
that  for  i868-'69:  after  that  time,  till  he 
laid  down  his  duties,  he  was  the  man- 
ager, giving  over  the  work  of  teaching 
to  others.  He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian 
as  well  as  an  excellent  instructor.  When 
a  gentleman,  whom  the  Worcester  of  to- 
day calls  Major,  as  a  l)oy  in  the  school 
was  asked  by  his  teacher,  a  lady,  if  \'er- 
mont  had  any  seacoast.  "Not  much," 
was  the  ready  answer,  its  [jurport  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  accent  em- 
ployed. The  woman  was  angry  in  a  mo- 
ment and  sent  the  lad  to  the  superin- 
tendent as  being  uncivil.  "Well."  says 
the  veteran,  "what  is  it  ?"  As  the  boy 
has  described  the  incident,  the  face  of 
Mr.  M.  twitched  with  something  evi- 
dently not  anger  as  he  heard  the  recital, 
and,  turning  away  to  conceal  his  expres- 
sion, he  said,  "Can't  vou  make  some  sort 
of  an  apology  to  the  teacher,  for  I  don't 
believe  you  intended  to  hurt  her  feel- 
ings?" "But."  says  the  boy,  '"the  State 
hasn't  any  seacoast,  and  I  can't  make  it 
have  any."  However,  he  was  persuaded 
to  try  to  mollify  the  incensed  mistress 
by  mild  words,  and  he  appeased  her  feel- 
ings by  saying  that  he  wished  to  apol- 
ogize for  his  remark,  though  he  still 
couldn't  make  out  that  \'ermont  had 
much  if  any  seacoast.  On  another  occa- 
sion, Mr.  M.  was  nearly  hit  by  a  slate, 
shied  at  his  head  by  an  irate  youngster 
from  the  Spindle  City,  or  Lowell.  Turn- 
ing upon  the  youth  the  superintendent 
said,  "Do  you  pick  up  your  books  and 
effects  at  once,  and  go  home.  For  such 
conduct  there  can  be  but  one  of  two 
endings,  either  the  penitentiary  or  Con- 
gress." As  the  lad  in  question  after- 
wards graduated  from  Amherst,  served 
in  Congress,  has  been  Assistant   Secre- 


tary of  the  Xavy  and  (lovernor  of  Porto 
Rico,  not  to  mention  his  candidacy  for 
the  (iovernorship  of  Massachusetts,  it 
might  appear  that  there  was  more  truth 
than  fiction  in  the  enraged  teacher's  re- 
mark. 

Mr.  Metcalf's  direct  connection  with 
the  school  terminated  with  the  school 
year  of  1888.  though  till  his  death  his 
name  was  borne  as  superintendent  cnicr- 
itiis.  h>om  the  old  Academy  home  he 
removed  to  Xo.  36  Lincoln  Street,  and 
there  lived  till  the  deatli  of  his  wife. 
Alarch  7,  1890.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Roxanna  C.  IJarnes,  a  sister  of  the  Xew 
^'ork  ])ublisher,  .\.  S.  Barnes,  it  is  said, 
the  day  after  his  graduation,  and  their 
married  life  was  one  of  unusual  happi- 
ness. X'o  small  part  of  the  success  of 
the  school  was  owing  to  the  kindly  and 
motherly  care  of  the  superintendent's 
wife.  Subse(|uent  to  her  death,  he  was 
in  Worcester  but  little,  and  his  death 
finally  came  July  31,  1891,  at  the  sum- 
mer home  of  his  daughter,  ^Irs.  Mc- 
Elrath,  in  Seabright,  X.  J.  His  burial 
from  Central  Church  Aug.  5  was  attend- 
ed by  a  large  number  of  those  who  had 
known  and  appreciated  him  during  his 
life  among  them.  A  token  of  the  respect 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens is  found  in  the  fact  that  from  1869 
to  1 88 1,  both  years  inclusive,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee,  for 
the  most  of  the  time  assigned  to  the  care 
of  the  High  School. 

Joseph  Alden  Shaw,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Metcalf,  had  been  long  associated 
with  him.  Born  in  Athol,  the  son  of 
Linus  Hall  Shaw,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, he  was  early  sent  to  Phillips  Exe- 
ter and  thence  to  Harvard,  whence  he 
was  graduated  in  1858.  Among  the  most 
noted  of  his  classmates  were  Dr.  George 
E.  Francis  and  Librarian  S.  S.  Green  of 
Worcester :  George  A.  Wentworth  of 
alsjebra  and  geometr\-  fame,  and  W  ins- 
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low  Warren  of  anti-imperialistic  repute. 
Superintendent  Shaw's  middle  name  pro- 
claims his  Mayflower  descent,  and  he  is 
justly  pleased  at  the  fact  that  he  is  in 
the  eighth  generation  from  him  who  was 


been  all  the  intervening  period,  save 
from  1881  to  1887,  one  year  of  which 
time  having  been  spent  in  Cincinnati, 
and  the  most  of  the  remainder  at  Tivoli- 
on-the-Hudson.    When  the  infirmities  of 


enjoined  by  Priscilla  to  speak  for  him- 
self. Some  of  his  earliest  teaching  was 
done  in  New  Salem  Academy,  Franklin 
County,  where  he  married  and  whence 
he  came  to  Worcester,  and  here  he  has 


age  began  to  tell  upon  Mr.  ]\Ietcalf,  he 
turned  to  the  man  who  had  been  longest 
with  him.  and  after  the  year  i887-'88,  he 
passed  the  whole  equipment  over  into 
Mr.  Shaw's  hands.     Xor  could  he  have 
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done  better,  since  the  scliool  has  i^one 
on  in  the  interval  witli  no  ri]iple  of  trou- 
ble. As  it  was  bcijun.  so  it  has  con- 
tinued. 

The  orig'inal  idea  of  making'  an  insti- 
tution where  boys  mioht  receive  more 
personal  attention  than  from  the  nature 
of  things  they  could  have  in  the  public 
schools,  has  continued,  and  added  there- 
to is  the  item  of  niilitarv  instruction,  dis- 
cipline and  drill.  A'ery  likely  when  our 
friends  of  the  Universal  Peace  Society 
shall  have  prevailed  upon  mankind  to 
cease  from  war,  when  humanitv  becomes 


JOSEPH  ALDEN   SHAW, 
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willing-  to  refer  all  its  disputes  to  the 
jaw-bones  of — lawyers,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  martial  trappings  cease  to  be 
attractive  to  the  youthful  mind.  We  of 
this  city  have  grown  used  to  the  hand- 
some, gray,  close-fitting  uniforms  of  the 
cadets,  and  should  count  it  a  great  loss 
were  anything  to  take  them  from  us. 
They  have  been  worn  by  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  predecessors,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture we  hope  to  see  an  unending  line 
continued  by  boys  yet  unborn. 

There  is  just  enough  of  history  in  the 
surroundings  of  the  school  to  eive  it  a 


pleasing  gloss  to  him  of  curious  bent, 
and  the  outlook  is  delightful  to  the  lad 
who  is  given  rather  to  the  pleasures  of 
sight.  To  the  eastward  he  may  see  the 
sun  rise  over  ( ireen  Hill,  and  in  the  m- 
tervening  valley  behold  a  scene  of  in- 
dustry such  as  few  other  places  in  the 
world  can  offer,  for  in  that  hollow  are 
located  the  north  works  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  not  only  the 
first,  but  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  billion-dollar  plant.  (Grouped  around 
them  are  kindred  industries  whose  de- 
velopment and  progress  keej)  emploved 
thousands  of  skilled  workmen  in  this  the 
busiest  city  in  Xew  England.  Hard  by 
Salisbury's  Pond,  which  he  almost  daily 
passes,  is  the  Institute  Park,  contain- 
ing its  reproduction  of  the  Xorthmen's 
tower  of  Newport,  and  laid  out  in  a 
manner  to  capture  the  eye  of  every  be- 
holder. Here  is  the  Uoulevard.  the 
widest  and  finest  thoroughfare  in  or 
about  the  city,  and  near  at  hand  are 
some  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  stately 
mansions  in  which  the  city  abounds.  A 
granite  block  with  bronze  tablet  tells  the 
story  of  the  birth  of  George  Bancroft, 
and  on  yonder  hill,  up  which  a  winding 
road  climbs  by  gradual  ascent,  is  the  old 
feudal  tower  with  its  gateway,  the  most 
sightly  object  as  the  city  is  approached 
from  the  northward.  This  hill  bears  the 
name  of  Bancroft,  and  if  the  Academy 
bov  does  not  get  the  name  and  story  of 
the  historian  completely  by  heart,  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  his  school. 

The  grounds  of  the  Academy  are  capa- 
cious and  ample.  ^Ir.  ]\Ietcalf  at  first 
was  almost  alone.  The  Bancroft  house 
was  the  nearest  neighbor  to  the  south- 
ward, and  towards  the  north  there  was 
little  till  he  came  to  the  old  cow  tavern, 
long  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  V.  P. 
Stowell.  but  the  march  of  population  has 
been  in  his  direction,  and  stone  walls  and 
cow-pastures  have    given    way  to  stone 
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curbing  and  lawns,  till  the  man  who  was 
a  boy  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  would  be 
far  from  recognizing  his  former  play- 
grounds should  he  return  to  find  them. 
Still,  the  grounds  themselves  remain 
much  as  they  were.  The  facings  and 
marchings  are  had  just  as  they 
were  more  than  "twenty  years 
ago."  The  lads  who  respond  to 
the  bugle-call  in  this  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  centurv  mav  not  catch  the 


pared  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
battle  of  life,  all  the  stronger  for 
the  rigid  routine  to  which  they  have 
l^een  subjected.  Their  quarters  in  the 
buildings  are  ample  for  boyish  needs; 
and  their  table-fare  is  calculated  to  main- 
tain the  best  degree  of  physical  strength. 
The  teaching  force  is  up  to  the  highest 
standard  constantly,  and,  best  of  all,  the 
pupil  is  under  the  constant  care  of  com- 
petent men.     From  the  start  the  Acad- 
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martial  strain  as  did  their  predecessors 
in  the  early  sixties,  but  they  are  getting 
ready  for  just  as  useful  and  vigorous  cit- 
izenship. 

While  the  lads  are  subjected  to  the 
most  approved  form  of  military  disci- 
pline, they  are  not  necessarilv  prepared 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier  only,  since  they 
may  here  prepare  for  college  or  for  busi- 
ness. Each  year  the  Academy  sends  its 
complement  of  boys  to  the  best  of  Xew 
England  and  other  colleges,  and 
also    sends    out    a    large    number   pre- 


emv  has  had  the  encouragement  of  some 
of  the  very  best  people  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  country,  and  to-day  among 
those  referred  to  are  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Western  ^Massachusetts, 
clergymen,  lawyers  and  physicians  of 
\\'orcester,  with  teachers  and  lousiness 
men.  The  military  references  are  equal- 
ly valuable,  including  as  they  do  some 
of  the  most  prominent  names  of  veterans 
and  active  militiamen  in  Massachusetts. 
In  the  past,  Anson  Burlingame  sent 
here  his  son,  as  did  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Bui- 
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lock,  Hon.  Charles  B.  Pratt,  and  many 
others.  When  the  rallying-tinie  comes 
in  1906,  it  will  1)0  a  merry  crowd,  which 
includes  such  local  notables  as  Major  E. 
T.  Raymond,  Frank  A.  Leland,  Col.  A. 
George  Bullock,  Charles  T.  iVatt,  Cajjt. 
Charles  H.  Pinkham.  \\'illiam  H.  P.liss, 
Wm.  H.  W^orkman,  lien  T.  Hammonfl. 
Alfred  Dwight  h'oster,  and  others,  not  to 
mention  the  hundreds  of  later  years. 
A\'ere  all  those  eliu:il)le  to  realh'  come. 


to  take  the  cadets  annually  upon  an  ex- 
cursion more  or  less  prolonged,  and  by 
exhibition  drills  give  the  Academy  an 
excellent  advertisement.  In  this  wa\- 
the  boys  have  drawn  praises  from  the 
papers  of  Boston;  Xewport,  R.  I.;  Prov- 
idence; Gloucester;  Brooklyn,  .\.  ^^ ; 
Keene,  X.  H. ;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Spring- 
field: Portland.  Me.;  iJangor.  and  Con- 
cord. X.  H.  i'erhaps  the  crowning  glory 
in  these  expeditions  was  the  encomium 
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we  should  see  Chester  S.  Lord,  for  many 
years  business  manager  of  the  Xew  York- 
Sun  ;  Conmiander  Joseph  (liles  F.aton. 
who  once  directed  the  Massachusetts 
training-ship  Enterprise,  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  Oregon;  E.  W.  Roberts. 
M.  C.  for  the  7th  Massachusetts  District, 
and  possibly  from  California  might  come 
U.  S.  Marshal  Xagle,  who  in  1889  so 
valiantly  defended  the  life  of  Justice 
Stephen  J.  Field  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Tn  the  earlier  davs  it  was  the  custom 


bestowed  by  the  Army  and  Xavy  Jour- 
nal of  July  I  5.  1867,  from  which  we  read  ; 

The  Higliland  Cadets,  who  visited  the 
cities  of  Xew  ^'ork  and  IJrooklyn  last 
week,  are  the  ])upils  of  the  Highland 
^Military  Academy  of  Worcester.  Mass., 
of  which  C.  B.  Metcalf  is  superintendent. 
On  last  Thursday  afternoon  the  cadets 
were  reviewed  by  the  acting  Mayor  at 
the  City  Hall,  Xew  York,  and  they  gave 
an  exhibition  drill  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  at  the  State  Arsenal.  Thirty- 
fifth  Street.  (  )n  h'riday  they  were  re- 
viewed  l)v    Mavor    P>ooth    of    Ih'ooklyn. 
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THE  CADET  CORPS,  MARCHING  ORDER. 


*  *  *  They  had  a  good  day's  work 
of  it  on  Thursday,  for  they  marched 
from  the  Providence  boat  to  the  Armory 
of  the  23d  Regiment,  and  thence  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  City  Hall,  New  York, 
where  they  were  reviewed  and  exercised 
in  company  movements.  *  *  *  * 
In  point  of  endurance  the  cadets  are 
equal  to  most  comoanies  of  men.  It 
was  very  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  cadets  drilled  that  they  had 
been  well  and  carefully  instructed.  *  *  * 
Some  of  the  fancy  movements  in  the 
manual  were  very  finely  executed.  '■"  *  * 
The  loadings  and  firings  thev  also  did  so 
remarkably  well  that  we  wished  the  sec- 
ond company  of  the  7th  Regiment  had 
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been  present  also,  in  order  that  we  might 
have  been  able  to  form  a  judgment  as 
to  which  company  could  do  the  best. 
We  think  the  decision  would  have  been 
a  hard  one  to  arrive  at.  In  company 
movements  the  cadets  did  as  well  as  in 
the  manual.  On  Friday  afternoon  the 
cadets  returned  to  W^orcester,  having 
very  favorably  impressed  those  who  wit- 
nessed their  movements  by  the  manner 
in  which  thev  conducted  themselves  both 
in  and  out  of  the  ranks. 

To  military  readers  such  praise  as  the 
foregoing  could  hardly  be  higher.  Com- 
ing from  the  organ  of  the  united  ser- 
vices, with  its  comparisons  with  the 
famous  7th  Regiment,  what  more  could 
be  asked? 

To-day  the  Academy  is  able  and  ready 
to  do  as  good  work  as  in  the  past.  The 
superintendent  is  admirably  assisted  by 
an  efficient  stafT.  Treasurer  and  Busi- 
ness Alanager  George  L.  Clark  has  been 
in  the  school  continuously  since  1867,  ex- 
cept a  few  years  when  he  served  as  stew- 
ard at  the  Insane  Hospital,  and  much  of 
the  financial  success  of  the  school  must 
be  ascribed  to  him.  Selwyn  B.  Clark 
since  1880  has  been  Commandant  and 
Drillmaster,  and  the  other  departments 
are  in  ecpiallv  efficient  hands.  That  the 
same  men  have  so  long  retained  their 
respective  positions  argues  strongly  for 
their  usefulness.  The  Highland  Mili- 
tary Academy  is  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  many  educational  institutions 
of  the  citv  of  Worcester. 


Municipal    Reform. 


Bv  "Lincoln." 


S  John  A(lani>  (lisct)vcre(l,  in 
the  undercurrent  of  feelin^^ 
anu)ng"  the  yeomen  of  Wor- 
cester, tliat  sentiment  which 
afterwards  blossomed  into 
the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, so  may  one  now  see 
signs  of  a  revolution  in  the 
organization  of  our  nnmic- 
ipal  government  from  the 
undercurrent  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  i)resent  condi- 
tion of  affairs. 

One  need  but  to  open  the  subject  in 
any  quarter  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  very  general  condemnation  of 
the  politics  which  control  the  selection, 
and  the  action,  of  the  members  of  the 
City  Council. 

Even  among  past  and  present  mem- 
bers it  is  not  ditificult  to  find  those  who 
utterly  condemn  present  methods. 

That  nothing  is  done  to  remedy  the 
evils  is  due  to  the  lack  of  some  feasible 
plan  which  promises  an  improvement. 

It  is  recognized  that  when  a  change  is 
made,  it  should  be  along  lines  radically 
different  from  those  which  have  resulted 
in  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  ; 
no  tinkering  ])atchwork,  no  half-way 
measures  will  be  at  all  adequate  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  degree  of  reform. 
The  seat  of  government  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  themselves  to 
those  who  make  it  their  btisiness  to  be 
in  politics,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  bring  it  nearer  home  to  the  people 
for  whom  it  exists.  It  has  been  made 
difftcult  for  men  of  capacity,  for  men  who 
are  btisily  engaged  in  prosecuting  the 
industries  of  our  great  city,  to  accept 
nublic  position  and  give  the  benefit  of 
their  ripened  judgment  to  that  largest 
business  establishment  which  is  expend- 
ing more  than  $1,500,000  each  year.  So 
the  need  is  to  so  arrange  our  methods 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  receive  the  ad- 
vantage of  judgments  ri])ened  by  expe- 
rience. 


At  heart  the  great  bulk  of  the  i)eople 
are  right ;  they  desire  honest,  fair,  honor- 
able, able  conduct  of  their  affairs.  If 
they  are  misled  at  times,  if  they  allow 
prejudice  to  control  them  under  bad  ad- 
visers, if  the  truth  is  concealed  bv  de- 
signing parties,  it  can  be  only  for  the 
time  being,  and,  if  they  are  provided  a 
way,  they  will  correct  all  such  mistakes, 
and  no  machinery,  no  set  of  politicians, 
can  keep  them  from  so  doing. 

As  an  indisputable  premise,  it  is 
claimed  that  never  since  the  world  be- 
gan has  there  been  a  more  perfect 
scheme  for  a  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people"  than 
was  found  in  the  Xew  England  town- 
meeting.  Xot  that  it  was  a  perfect  gov- 
ernment, for  that  is  unattainable  with 
imperfect  agents,  but  that  it,  in  the 
most  practical  way,  brought  liome  to  the 
people  themselves  a  realizing  sense  of 
their  responsibilities  ;  an  appreciation  of 
the  problems  that  underlie  self-govern- 
ment ;  afforded  a  ready  means  of  getting 
at  and  correcting  errors  and  abuses ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  secured  men  of 
the  largest  understandings  to  shape  the 
policy  of  the  towns. 

Applying  the  foregoing  considerations 
to  our  present  situation,  the  following 
solution  is  offered  as  a  tentative  proposi- 
tion, which  discussion  may  develop,  im- 
prove, show  the  imperfections,  bring  out 
the  advantages,  and  ])ossil)ly  mould  into 
a  working  method  that  will  commend 
itself  to  the  intelligent  judgments  of 
those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
city  at  heart. 

The  city  shall  be  divided  into  suitable 
precincts,  after  the  present  arrangement, 
the  voters  of  which,  without  respect  to 
party,  shall  meet  in  mass  meeting,  say 
in  December  of  each  year,  to  elect  one 
of  themselves  to  re])resent  them  in  a 
consolidated  town-meeting  body  made 
up  of  one  member  from  each  precinct, 
to  be  known  as  the  Citv  Council ;  and 
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to  express  their  opinion  upon  any  de- 
bated question  of  public  policy. 

This  City  Council,  so  composed,  be- 
ing in  reality  a  consolidated  representa- 
tion of  all  sections  of  the  city,  to  meet 
early  in  the  year,  elect,  from  outside 
their  membership,  a  citizen  to  serve  as 
Alayor  for  the  year ;  a  board  of  public 
works ;  a  school  board ;  a  parks  com- 
mission ;a  license  board,  and  such  agents 
as  required  by  the  State  laws ;  to  fix  the 
appropriations  and  decide  the  policy  of 
the  city  along  the  various  lines  of  its 
activities.  These  matters  accomplished, 
which  ma\-  take  but  few  meetings  and  a 
minimum  of  time,  thev  would  adjourn 
until  such  time  as  some  emergency 
should  demand  tlieir  reassembling,  or 
until  the  close  of  the  year,  to  receive  and 
act  upon  the  reports  of  the  Mayor  and 
the  several  boards. 

The  Mayor,  thus  selected,  to  be  the 
ofHcial  head  of  the  city,  its  dignified  rep- 
resentative upon  all  needful  occasions, 
the  executor  of  the  laws,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  policy,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Council,  is  carried  out. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  to  con- 
sist of  three  members,  one  to  be  selected 
each  year,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  shall  be  reelected  so  long  as  they 
satisfactorily  perform  their  duties ;  to 
have  charge  of  all  the  business  afifairs 
of  the  city  not  specially  committed  to 
others ;  carrying  out  the  policy  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  Council ;  appointing 
all  necessarv  heads  of  departments  and 
agents  for  the  performance  of  the  work, 
being  responsible  and  fixing  the  com- 
pensation for  same.  Full  reports  of  their 
doings  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at  any  time 
called  for  by  same.  Each  member  to 
receive  suitable  compensation  for  and 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  business  of 
the  city. 

The  School  Uoard  to  consist  of  three 
members,  to  have  full  charge  of  the  ed- 
ucational department  of  the  city,  apj^oint 
all  necessary  subordinates  and  be  respon- 
sible therefor,  carry  out  the  policy  de- 
termined upon  by  the  Council,  and  re- 
port to  same  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Parks  Commission  to  have  entire 
charge  of  the  parks  and  pleasure-grounds 
of  the  people,    together    with  all  provi- 


sions of  public  enjoyment,  as  directed 
by  the  Council,  reporting  in  full  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

A  License,  or  Police,  Board  to  have 
full  charge  of  all  matters  relative  to  the 
suppression  of  crime  and  the  regulating 
of  undesirable  trades  and  occupations  ; 
appointing  such  officers  and  agents  as 
shall  be  necessary,  being  responsible  for 
the  doings  thereof,  reporting  in  full  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Under  this  plan,  roughly  outlined, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  secure  more 
ability  in  the  management  of  our  munic- 
ipal affairs  ;  take  the  Council,  aside  from 
the  necessity  of  each  precinct  sending 
its  strongest  man  to  secure  its  proper 
influence  in  the  consolidated  bodv.  to 
whichend  the  various  factions  would  have 
to  vie  in  order  to  get  their  man  elected, 
would  not  the  limiting  of  the  duties  to 
the  simple  one  of  demanding  from  them 
the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment  in 
deciding  the  policy  of  the  city,  induce 
our  best  brains,  and  busiest  men,  to 
accept  such  a  place  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity which  under  present  conditions 
he  cannot  afford  to  give  ? 

Limiting  the  duties  of  the  Mavor  to 
those  named,  it  would  be  possible  to 
secure  worthy  successors  to  Levi  Lin- 
coln and  the  early  worthies  who  would 
never  have  stooped  to  the  character  of 
the  detail  now  imposed  upon  our  execu- 
tive, in  consequence  of  which  we  are  un- 
able to  obtain  the  services  of  men  who 
in  their  private  capacity  have  no  need  to 
waste  time  on  petty  details  that  they  are 
able  to  have  performed  for  them.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  would  he  not  escape  that 
newspaper  criticism  that  is  so  obnoxious 
to  some,  and  however  much  people 
might  differ  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued, there  would  be  no  use  m  be- 
smirching the  representative  head  of  the 
city  when  he  was  not  responsible  there- 
for ;  would  not  the  blame  be  directed  to 
the  action  of  the  precincts  and  the  bat- 
tle be  fought  out  there  in  the  succeed- 
ing election  of  representatives  to  the 
centralized  body  ? 

By  making  the  boards  responsible  for 
the  management  of  their  departments, 
will  we  not  secure  a  more  business-like 
conduct  of  our  affairs  ?  more  care  in 
the  selection    of    trained    experience  in 
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carrying  on  tlie  work?  more  honest  ap- 
plication to  the  business  in  hand  than 
under  the  present  svstem  ?  where  lieads 
of  departments  do  not  dare  to  move  or 
speak  for  fear  of  losing  their  positions 
through  some  disgruntled  politician,  or 
theassaultsof  an  interested  pre.-s.  A\'ould 
it  not  reduce  the  chance  of  l)ril)er\' 
or  corruption,  both  from  the  character 
of  the  men  that  would  naturally  be  se- 
lected for  these  boards,  and  from  the 
fact  that  they  could  not  afford  to  toler- 
ate dishonesty  or  incompetencv,  any 
more  than  the  managers  of  business  es- 
tablishments could? 

In  a  word  we  divorce  the  business 
from  the  political  end  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  the  purifying  of  both. 

Politics  ought  to  have  to  do  with  the 
determination  of  the  i)olicy  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  city,  and  nothincf  else  :  this 
is  secured  by  the  precinct  (town)  meet- 
ings, which  elect  that  man  who  is  best  in 
accord  with,  and  l)est  al)le  to  suppDrt, 
their  sentiment,  with  the  added  privi- 
lege of  expressing  their  opinion  upon  the 


(luesticn  at  issue.  Tlie  Ma\-or  as  tlie 
dignified  representative  of  tlie  city  and 
the  executive  of  the  laws  need  lose  no 
prestige,  or  dignity.  l)y  entering  into  de- 
tails of  either  ])olitics  or  business.  Tlie 
various  boards  having  no  other  dulv  but 
to  carry  out  in  tlie  l)est  possible  man- 
ner the  ])()licy  decided  upon  bv  the 
Council,  and  being  responsible  for  their 
a])pointees,  would  have  no  need  to  con- 
sider the  political  as])ects  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  the  employees 
would  have  no  temptation  to  make  them- 
selves solid  with  this  or  that  Common 
Councilman  in  order  to  l)e  semi-inde- 
pendent of  his  immediate  superior,  but 
all  would  look  for  their  continued  em- 
ployment to  the  board  whose  sole  ob- 
ject it  would  be  to  secure  the  most  etifi- 
cient  performance  of  the  work  deter- 
mined u])on. 

Is  it  not  worth  considering,  not  ])er- 
ha]:)s  as  a  perfect  measure,  but  as  one 
that  will  tend  to  the  divorcing  politics 
from  business  and  to  the  bettering  of 
our  municipal  government? 


Pressure  in  the  Public  Schools. 


A  Smoke-talk  before  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  by  E.  Harlow  RrssEi.r,   Principal 
Worcester  State  Normal  School. 


DESPAIR  of  being  able  to 
present  to  you  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  the  results  of  a 
good  many  years  of  experi- 
ence and  observation,  and  I 
shall,  necessarily,  from  the 
informal  character  of  m\- 
talk,  which  I  was  given  to 
understand  would  be  more 
acceptable  than  a  formal  ad- 
dress, include  some  things 
which  should  be  omitted,  and 
imnt  nmch  that  might  well  i)e  included, 
because  the  subject  itself,  the  pressure 
that  I  am  going  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion this  evening,  is  one  of  the  most 
manifold  and  varied  things  possible. 
Thev  tell  us.  you  know,  that  the  atmos- 
phere, the  air  that  surrounds  us.  presses 
in   all    directions    at    the  rate  of  fifteen 


pounds  per  square  inch,  but  we  never 
can  realize  it,  how^ever  much  we  may 
try,  because  we  may  very  easily  seem  to 
contradict  it  and  show  that  it  does  not 
press  at  all,  under  ordinary  conditions. 
That  is  very  much  the  case  with  the 
l)ressure  in  the  pul)lic  schools.  It  presses 
from  all  sides  and  in  all  directions,  and 
thereby  becomes,  to  a  great  extent,  im- 
perceptible to  ordinary  observation. 
And  so  what  I  say  this  evening  will  have 
to  be  somewhat  prolix  and  somewhat 
rambling,  and,  as  1  said,  I  shall  leave 
ver\-  much  unsaid. 

I  assume,  to  start  with,  by  m\-  very 
title  that  pressure  exists,  and  T  shall 
endeavor  to  show  you  certain  sources 
from  which  it  comes  and  certain  ways 
in  which  it  is  seen  and  felt :  and  the  first 
point   that   I   wish  to  bring  to  your  at- 
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tention  is  the  pressure  that  comes  from 
the  subjects  taught  and  studied  in  our 
schools.  First  of  all,  the  number  of 
them  :  the  mere  number  has  been  mul- 
tiplying", increasing,  constantly,  since 
my  earliest  remembrance,  and  never  di- 
minishing. Almost  nothing  that  was 
taught  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  in  our 
schools  has  been  dropped  ;  almost  every- 
thing that  any  of  us  ever  studied  in  the 
district  school  in  the  country  is  studied 
to-day,  and  in  addition  to  that  a  great 
deal  more  that  we  never  studied  in  our 
boyhood.  Forty  years  ago  we  had,  you 
know,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, geography,  granmiar,  not  for  all 
pupils,  but  for  some,  in  many  cases  for 
most,  but  not  for  all ;  history,  for  a  few ; 
sometimes  there  was  a  class  in  history 
and  sometimes  not.  But  that  about  ex- 
hausted the  list.  And  not  only  the  small 
number  of  studies,  but  the  simpler  ways 
in  which  they  were  pursued  and  taught, 
then !  The  form  and  method  of  in- 
struction was  far  simpler,  far  less  exact- 
ing. We  had  very  few  examinations, 
and  these  were  usually  public  examina- 
tions, when  it  was  largely  a  matter  of 
luck  how  you  got  through,  and  you 
were  not  held  to  much  account,  after 
sun-down,  for  the  results  of  these  ex- 
aminations. There  was  no  publication  ; 
no  record ;  no  marks  ;  no  scale ;  very 
few  reviews  that  were  rigorous  or  ex- 
acting; and  that  covered  the  ground. 
Text-books  were  used  in  almost  all  sub- 
jects, and  lessons  were  assigned  in  a 
perfectly  definite  way ;  and  Memory 
(which  is  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  you 
know)  was  chiefly  called  upon,  and  the 
pressure  upon  the  memory  is  very  large- 
ly a  mechanical  pressure,  so  there  was 
almost  no  pressure  upon  the  intellectual 
faculties.  That  state  of  things  is 
what  some  of  us  remember.  To-day  we 
have  everything  that  we  had  then ;  but 
in  the  matter  of  reading !  The  reading 
done  in  the  school  is  supposed  to  be  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  reading  which 
the  child  has  to  do.  Supplementary 
reading,  not  only  in  school,  but  at  home, 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  and  this 
reading  covers  a  very  wide  range.  It 
covers  a  wider  range  from  the  first  to  the 
ninth  grade  than  most  of  us  who  are 
here  ever  covered  in  our  lives,  old  or 


young.  \"ery  few  of  us.  gentlemen,  have 
ever  gone  over  the  list  of  reading  that 
is  reconmiended  for  the  pupils  in  the 
grades  of  our  schools  to-day.  Teachers' 
bibliographies  and  lists  I  have  sent  to 
me  from  all  sides ;  I  received  one  from 
Wisconsin  to-day :  the  lists  themselves 
are  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  makers,  and 
the  man  who  gets  out  a  larger  list  than 
has  been  issued  before  takes  some  credit 
to  himself.  This  in  addition  to  what  is 
done  in  the  schools  ;  and,  moreover,  read- 
ing is  not  the  recreation  nowadays  that 
it  used  to  be.  There  is  a  reckoning-day 
after  your  reading!  You  can  not  readl 
even  the  most  desultory  book  without! 
some  examination  looming  up,  or  some 
composition  being  required  of  vou  after- 
wards to  tie  a  knot  in  the  thread!  Soi 
that  our  children  read  more  or  Ic^^s  un- 
der a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  some 
of  them  who  are  conscientious  rivet  their 
attention  on  what  they  read,  and  talk 
it  over  and  repeat  it  over — sometimes  in- 
their  troubled  sleep.  I  can  not  dwell  1 
upon  these  particulars  ;  I  wish  I  could. 

As  to  the  writing  that  was  done  years  ■ 
ago  compared  with  what  is  done  now, 
there  is  no  comparison  whatever.       We 
wrote  very  little.        It   was    considered: 
rather  peculiar  for  a  teacher  to  require 
the  pupils  to  write  compositions  at  all. 
and  once  in  two  weeks  was  regarded  as 
often  enough  for  that  exercise.    Writing 
now  goes  on  daily  and  hourly.     Not  the 
"compositions"     we     could     write     om 
"Spring."     or    "Friendship,"    or     "The' 
Seasons,"  but  we  have  to  write,  now,  tO' 
a  line,  to  a  mark,  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility ;   something  that   can  be   tested, . 
that  can  be  marked,  something  that  we 
can  show  the  foundation  of.     We  have 
to  be  responsible,  now,  as  pupils,  for  the 
accuracy  of  what  we  write  as  well  as  for 
the  punctuation.     The  matter  of  punc- 
tuation alone  in  connection  with  writing 
is  a  tremendous  burden.     Perhaps  some 
of  you  remember  the  story  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, when  he  was  President.     His  pri- 
vate secretary  had,    in    some     way     or 
other,  called  his  attention  to  the  use  of 
the  semi-colon,  and  he  had  looked  into 
it  a  little,  and  he  said,  "I  have  always 
used  the  dash,  a  short  one  for  a  short 
pause,  and  a  long  one  for  a  long  pause, 
and  for  a  full  stop  a  verv  long  dash.   But 
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I   see  this  semi-oolon  is  a  prettv  lianch' 
little   fellow  to   use."     He   felt  proud  in 
his  maturity  and   manhood  that  he  had 
become  accjuainted  with  the  semi-colon. 
And  some  of  us  are  a  little  ])articular 
about    using  it,  but    our     children   and 
grandchildren  are  held  to  responsibility 
from  the  very  first  grade,  and  it  is  kept  up 
as  long  as  they  stay  in  school,  all  these 
things   being  added  and  none   of  them 
dropped.    That  is  the  chorus,  and  I  shall 
ask  you  to  come  in  on  the  chorus  if  this 
tallies  with  your  own  experience.     Daily 
written    work!        Daily    written    work! 
That   is  the  only  wa\',  they  say  nowa- 
days, that  you  can  learn  to  write.    Ex- 
aminations, written  examinations,  writ- 
ten reviews,  compositions — not  composi- 
tions    at     random,     but     compositions 
focused  wath  a  convergent  attention  to 
a  particular  thing  that  must  be  studied. 
This  is  wholesome  :  everv  single  one  of 
these  things  is  good  in  itself,  but  there 
are  too  many  of  them  !    That  is  my  con- 
tention.   They  are  too  simultaneous,  too 
numerous,  and  too  urgent.     In  arithme- 
tic, fractions  are  begun  in  the  first  grade, 
when  the  children    are    five    vears  old. 
Most  of  us  did  not  begin  them  quite  so 
early.     The  thing  is  beveled  dowm,  and 
the  beginning  is  made  easy  and  the  pu- 
pils are  induced  to  enlist  early,  and  when 
thev  are  once    enrolled     they     discover 
pretty  soon  that  there  is  no  escape  but 
in  desertion,  wdiich  is  a  criminal  affair. 
Everything  is  arranged  with  skill,  with 
art,  with  careful  attention  and  a  system- 
atic   connection,    a    logical    relation    to 
other  things ;  gradation  is  carried  to  the 
finest  point  possible,  but  it  does  not  re- 
lieve us  of  the   strain.     It  does  not  re- 
lieve us  from  the  pressure;  it  increases 
it,   rather,   for    children    can   work  in  a 
miscellaneous  way  with  far  less  nervous 
strain  than  they  can  work  in  a  perfectly 
systematic  and  logical  way.     We  learn, 
sometimes,  in  our  maturity,  how^  to  ac- 
(juire  things  in  logical  order  and  connec- 
tion, but  it  is  a  late  acquirement.       We 
did  not  learn  it  when  we  were  children. 
We  got  it  in  a  more  haphazard  way.  That 
is  not  tolerated  now.       Now,  the  mere 
])ressure  of  all  these  things  is  a  pressure, 
and   a   very   strong  pressure,   upon    the 
child's  mind.     Algebra,  geometry,  men- 
suration, and  all  this  with  acciu-atc  ex- 


l)lanation  and  reasoning.      Dr.  Thomas 
Hill,    former    President    of    Harvard,    a 
man  of  great  experience,  in  his  time  de- 
plored the  fact  that  we  teach  the  reason- 
ing of  mathematics  to  our  children  be- 
fore they  are  capable  of  learning  reason- 
ing as  a  mental  process,  native  to  them ; 
but  that  they  have  simply  to  learn  bv 
heart  the  terms  by  which  we  express  rea- 
soning.  You  can  teach  the  parrot  to  say 
"hence,"  and  "therefore,"  if  you  try  long 
enough,  but  you  can  not  teach  the  i)ar- 
rot  the  meaning  of  it.    The  child  will  say 
it  right  about  four  times  out  of  five,  but 
never  five  times  out  of  five,  because  he 
is   not  ripe    for  reasoning;  and   vet   we 
force    it    upon    him    almost    upon    the 
threshold  of    the    school-room,  and  we 
think  we   have    made    it    easv   for  him 
when  we  have  explained    the     dii^erent 
orders  of  units,  and    about     borrowing 
ten — all  of  that  kind  of  thing,    ddie  most 
elaborate  and  accurate  methods  of  ex- 
planation are  adopted,  and  they  are  put 
upon  the  pupils  long  before  the  pupils 
can  understand  them,  and  that  is  what 
Dr.  Hill  deplored :    "When  I  was  a  boy, 
w^e  used  to  be  taught  ciphering, not  math- 
ematics.    Now  the  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  us  mathematics,  and  we  not  only 
don't  learn  that,  but  we  don't  learn  how 
to  cipher."     Ciphering,  as  all  of  us  un- 
derstand, is  a  mechanical  operation    and 
to  attempt  to  teach  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples properly  is  not  to  do  the  child  a 
service,  but  it  is  to  call  upon  him  to  ex- 
ercise  faculties   which  are   not   \et    ripe 
for  exercise.     I  will  not  dwell  on  that. 
I  remember,   however,  some  years  ago 
in  a  teachers'  convention,  a  person  who 
was  to  talk  on  arithmetic  asking  if  there 
had  been  anything  left  for  him  by  ex- 
press ;  and  he  paced  the  floor  very  un- 
easilv  indeed  until  it  came.     It  seemed 
that  he  could  not  go  on  wath  his  paper 
until  that  box  arrived.    Then  he  opened 
it,  and  there  were  great  varieties  of  lit- 
tle objects  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
a  great  many  appliances,  and  he  went  on 
to  show  how  these  were  to  be  used,  tak- 
ing up  almost  all  his  time  showing  how 
these  little  appliances  were  to  be  used 
with  the  pupils  ;  and  Islr.  Jackson,  now 
master  of  the  English  Hig-h  School,  who 
happened  to  be  seated  beside  me,  whis- 
pered in  my  ear.  "You  and  I  never  saw 
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any  of  those  thinos,  l)iit  we  got  there 
just  the  same." 

You  can  teach  the  technique  of 
illustration ;  you  can  teach  illustration 
as  an  art  in  itself ;  you  can  teach  illustra- 
tion until  the  illustration  and  the  tech- 
nique connected  with  it  vastly  overtops 
the  thing  illustrated,  and  when  vou  have 
done  that  you  have  brought  an  undue 
and  unnecessary  pressure  upon  the 
mind. 

Take  geography — the  simple  geog- 
raphy we  used  to  study !  How  we 
used  to  bound  the  states,  tell  their  capi- 
tals, chief  rivers,  etc.  We  could  do  this 
glibly,  and  then  we  were  dismissed.  But 
now  we  have  physical  geography,  which 
expands  into  what  is  called  physiog- 
raphy, a  sheaf  of  natural  sciences  which 
brings  in  chemistry,  meteorology,  geol- 
ogy, and  many  other  things,  physics  par- 
ticularly. We  have  physical  geography, 
which  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  very 
essential  part  of  geography,  ^^'e  have 
astronomical  geography,  in  which  the 
position  of  the  earth  as  one  of  the 
planets  in  the  solar  system  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  solar  system  itself  are  all  ex- 
plained and  worked  out.  We  have  com- 
mercial geography.  I  had  sent  to  me, 
yesterday,  a  book  of  400  or  500  pages  on 
the  subject  of  commercial  geography. 
It  is  important  to  show  the  trade  of  the 
world.  It  is  in  itself  very  important,  and 
vet  it  is  another  subject,  and  it  is,  to 
some  extent,  a  suljject  which  requires 
an  expert  to  fathom,  and  understand, 
and  handle  and  use.  A\'e  feel  that  we 
should  be  better  ofT  to  have  almost  any- 
thing that  a  htiman  being  can  learn,  but 
should  we  be  better  ofif  to  learn  cvcry- 
fJiiiig  that  all  human  beings  can  learn  ? 
That  is  my  point,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  tending  to.  We  can  not  learn 
everything.  That  is  the  trouble.  We 
attempt  not  only  anything,  but  every- 
thing, and  the  brain  has  not  shown  any 
corresponding  expansion.  Our  heads 
are  about  the  same  size  that  they  were 
forty  years  ago.  Now  think  how  very 
much  more  extensive  and  exacting  geog- 
raphy is  as  it  is  now  taught ;  how  much 
of  a  specialty  it  has  become ;  how  many 
men  are  devoted  to  it  almost  exclusive- 
ly, and   to  the  writing  of  texts  and  ar- 


ranging of  courses  and  lectures  and  illus- 
trations of  all  kinds. 

In  granmiar  we  have  developed  won- 
derfully in  the  direction  of  analysis. 
Some  of  you  remember  how  hard  it  was 
for  us  to  digest  analysis  when  it  first 
came  to  the  schools  under  that  name. 
Grammar  we  could  understand ;  but  this 
analysis  was  something  new.  Well,  now, 
the  analysis  that  we  were  taught  then  is 
a  very  simple  matter.  It  is  mastered 
after  a  fashion  very  much  earlier  than 
formerly.  I  can  not  dwell  on  these  topics, 
but  without  dwelling  on  them  I  am  con- 
scious that  I  do  not  give  you  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  the  minutiae  and  the 
wa^'  our  school  ciu-riculum  has  ex- 
panded. 

Take  the  sttbject  of  history,  which 
was  good  reasonable  study  of  rea- 
sonable compass  and  of  some  inter- 
est, some  time  ago,  btit  which  has  now 
been  developed  wonderfully,  not  only  in 
the  extent  of  it.  for  a  good  deal  of  his- 
tory has  been  made  in  forty  years,  so 
that  the  student  has  now  to  take  not 
only  all  the  history  we  took,  or  could 
take,  Init  all  the  history  which  has  oc- 
curred since,  and  the  text-books  and 
teachers  are  hot  after  the  very  last  event, 
and  must  get  it  onto  the  blackboard  and 
bulletin  the  very  next  morning  if  possi- 
ble. The  maps  of  the  new  possessions 
were  about  and  in  the  schools  before  the 
guns  ceased  firing.  There  is  this  eager, 
this  ardent,  this  hot,  pursuit  of  every  bit 
of  history  ;  and,  moreover,  here  is  civics, 
as  it  is  called  —  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment— that  has  to  be  explained.  The 
machinery  of  government  is  an  extreme- 
ly complicated  and  abstract  thing.  The 
relation  of  the  local  government  to  the 
county,  and  of  the  county  to  the  state, 
and  all  that,  and  all  this  must  be  tatight. 
Then,  lately,  we  have  got  to  making  a 
great  deal  of  cause  and  effect.  If  a  pupil 
dares  to  say  that  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  June,  he 
is  immediately  asked  to  halt,  and  stand 
and  deliver,  and  asked  for  reasons  for 
that.  What  preceded  it,  and  what  pre- 
cipitated it?  And  what  the  result?  What 
happened  in  July?  He  must  give  the 
things  that  led  up  to  and  flowed  from 
the  event.  Admirable  for  mature  minds, 
if  there  were  time  and  strength  for  all 
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these  things.  In  itself  each  one  of  these 
things  is  as  innocent  as  a  Hly,  but  in 
the  aggregate  it  is  something  prodigious. 
I  liave  been  studying  it  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  over- 
whelming, from  my  own  stand])oint,  not- 
withstanding 1  have  been  dabbling  in  it 
in  many  ways.  Then  there  is  what  is 
called  ])atriotism.  Don't  von  know  what 
an  agitation  there  has  been?  It  is  ex- 
tremely vague,  it  has  not  amounted  to 
very  much  more  than  running  up  flags, 
and  singing,  but  there  is  a  certain  feel- 
ing that  i)atriotism  must  be  taught.  Find 
out  some  way  or  other  of  holding  the 
child  u|).  as  it  were,  on  a  fork,  and  teach 
him  ])atriotism.  and  do  it  quick  !  Xow. 
T  don't  know  any  very  sure  wav  of  teach- 
ing patriotism,  myself,  within  a  short 
time.  T  should  not  like  any  of  you  to 
hold  a  watch  on  me  while  I  taught  your 
children  i)atriotism. 

Well,  then,  we  have  physics,  and  we 
have  chemistry,  and  we  have  physiology, 
and  we  have  nature-study,  and  in  phys- 
iology we  must  teach,  according  to  law. 
what  no  phvsician  present  knows,  name- 
ly, the  precise  effects  of  alcohol  in  siuall 
and  large  doses   upon  e\ery  organ  and 
tissue  of  the  l)ody.     That  is  one  thing 
we  must  do.     Those  who  know  notlung 
about   it   must   teach    others,    and   luust 
teach  them  according  to  directions.  Now 
this  could  never  have  existed,  no  such 
demand  ever  made  or  law  ever  passed, 
if  the  conuuunitv  had  realized  the  con- 
dition of  our  schools  as  to  this  matter, 
l:)ut  we  go  upon  the  false  princi])le  that 
anything  that  can   be    taught     can     be 
learned.        Teaching  is  one    thing,  and 
learning     is     a     very     different     thing. 
One  man  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but 
ten  men  can  not  make  him  drink.     We 
take  it  for  granted  that  what  has  been 
taught  so  logicallv,    so    adapted  to  the 
various  grades    of    schools  (telling  you 
just  when  to  read  a  certain  thing,  the 
year,  day  and  hour  when  to  read  a  cer- 
tain book),  must  be  learned  thoroughly. 
Now  that  is  all  visionary.    You  can't  tell 
when  you  should  read  a  particular  book. 
It  can  not  be  made  so  fine  as  that.       My 
friends,  we  delude  ourselves.     W'e  deal 
in  sjiecifics  all  the  time.    We  know  noth- 
ing at  all  about  constitutional  treatment, 
but  we  can  give  you  a  sure  cure  for  al- 

L.ofC.   ' 


most  everything,  and  it  is  a  little  bit  of 
a  thing,  done  up  in  a  small  package  and 
can  be  administered  by  anybody.       That 
is  the  doctrine,  and  when  you  have  once 
been  through  a — normal  school,  sav,  it 
is  tremendous.    I  should  like  to  read'you 
a  ])age  from  a  certain  course  of  studv, 
and  this  course  of  study  can  be  in  one 
place   or  another;  it  is  the  same  every- 
where, in  all  our  cities.     T  thought  vou 
might  perhaps  like  to    know     what'    it 
would   be   well   to   teach   a  child   in   the 
ninth  grade.     A  child  in  the  ninth  grade 
is  supposed  to  be  about  fourteen  vears 
old.     Xow,  if  you  will  go  back  to  the 
time  when  you  were  fourteen  and  just 
reckon  with  yourself  a  moment,  vou  will 
see  how  much  less  you  knew  of  natural 
philosoi)hy,  of    physics,    than  people  do 
now:   matter,   visible   and   invisible,   the 
three   states  ;    molecules,   atoms  ;  gravi- 
tation, the  plumb-line,  the  balance,  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  weight,  specific  gravitv ; 
pressure  of  liquids,  artesian  wells,  city 
water-works,  suction-pum]) ;  pressure  of 
gases,    barometer,    air-pump,    balloon ; 
properties  of  matter;  solution  of  solids, 
diffusion  of  lic|uids;   force,   inertia,  mo- 
tion, energv ;   first  law  of  motion,  fric- 
tion ;  second  law  of  motion,  accelerated 
motion,  falling  bodies,  pendulum;  third 
law  of  motion,  momentum  ;  work,  unit  of 
work,  horse-power;  machines,    law     of 
machines,  lever-wheel  and  axle,  pullev, 
inclined   plane,  wedge,   screw;  heat,   its 
sources,  mechanical  action,  chemical  ac- 
tion— including    combustion — the     sun; 
temperature,  the  thermometer ;  conduc- 
tion,    convection,     air-currents,     venti- 
lation,    ocean-currents ;     expansion     of 
solids,    liquids,  gases,  by  heat  ;eva]:)ora- 
tion,     distillation;     artificial     cold;     the 
steam-engine,      other      applications      of 
steam       (we      don't      stop      with      the 
engine) ;    light,    the    ether,    undulatorv 
theory,  direction    of    rays ;  transparent, 
translucent  and  opaque  bodies,  luminous 
and  illuminated  objects,  shadows,  veloc- 
ity of  light;   reflection,   mirrors,  refrac- 
tion ;     o])tical    ]')rism.  analysis   of  white 
light,    ccdor ;    lenses,    microsco])e,    tele- 
scope,     spectacles ;      sound,     vil)ration, 
sound-waves,  velocity,  reflection,  refrac- 
tion, echo,  speaking-tubes;  pitch,  vibra- 
tion of  strings,  tele])hone  ;  frictional  elec- 
tricity, attraction    and    rej^ulsion,   light- 
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ning;  current  electricity,  cells,  batteries 
(this  is  not  the  Polytechnic  Institute, 
this  is  the  ninth  grade !) ;  magnets  and 
magnetism,  the  mariner's  compass ;  ap- 
plications of  electricity. 

That  is  a  specimen  of  what  I  could 
give  vou  by  the  yard,  in  the  courses  of 
study  prescribed  in  nearly  all  the  ambi- 
tious cities  who  want  to  be  up  with  the 
band,  in  the  northern  states,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  there  is  some  attempt 
made  actually  to  teach  some  of  these 
things — some  of  the  most  abstract,  most 
complex,  most  unusual  things  that  you 
can  possibly  name.  No  physician  could 
go  into  our  schools  and  give  a  series  of 
talks  from  his  professional  list  of  topics, 
no  phvsician  could  give  a  list  of  topics 
much  farther  removed  from  the  ordinary 
intelligence  of  the  community.  Things 
that  not  one  grown  person  in  a  thousand 
knows  anything  about,  children  must  all 
be  taught,  and  taught  early  when  they 
can  be  easily  caught. 

Now.  nature-study.  I  could  read  you 
a  volume  on  that  subject  alone.  It  is 
like  a  kernel  of  corn  that  has  been  heated 
and  popped.  It  is  most  interesting  and 
improving,  and  all  that,  and  will  make 
you  regret  that  you  did  not  have  it.  It 
is  all  right.  Any  one  of  the  its  is  harm- 
less, but  it  is  the  them  !  You  remember 
the  discontented  pendulum  :  it  was  not 
the  sixth,  nor  the  sixtieth,  but  the  mil- 
lions of  oscillations.  But  what  if  those 
strokes  had  been  simultaneous  ? 

Then  we  have  drawing,  and  you  know 
how  much  we  insist  on  accuracy  there. 
We  have  music,  and  you  know  how 
much  practice  and  how  strictly  you  have 
to  be  held  to  the  mark.  Now  if  you  had 
to  be  held  that  way  daily,  year  after 
year,  and  that  at  an  age  when  you  had 
almost  no  interest  in  music,  only  in 
noise,  it  would  be  something  of  a  task. 
And  all  this  work  besides  home  work  in 
great  quantity,  and  Sloyd,  manual  train- 
ing, and  all  that. 

In  a  certain  normal  school  an  exhibi- 
tion was  held  a  week  or  two  ago,  of 
three  sorts :  School  Exhibits — 


Common  Branches. 


Penmanship. 

Geography. 
Clay-modeling. 


Arithmetic.  Language. 

History.  Drawing. 

Text-book  in  Reading. 


Industrial  Work. 

Sewing.  Weaving. 

Braiding.         Basketry.  Hammock-making. 

Woodwork.  Cardboard-work. 

Mounted  Seaweeds. 

Home  Exhibits. 

Cooking.         Needlework.         Knitting. 

Washing.  Ironing. 

Bed-making.        Whittling.        Carpenter-work. 

Sail-making.  Netting. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
students  have  to  give  their  attention  to ; 
not  all  of  them  simultaneously.  The 
worst  of  it  is  in  the  mere  number,  and  in 
the  exactness  and  method  which  are  in- 
sisted upon.  It  is  the  way  in  which  all 
work  is  tested ;  all  work  is  marked,  esti- 
mated, as  to  its  merit.  There  is  where 
the  pressure  comes,  largely. 

This  vast  expansion  of  science  which 
has  taken  place,  in  art  and  indus- 
try, has  made  most  of  the  subjects,  for- 
merly simple,  extremely  complex,  so  that 
to  study  the  relations  and  particulars  of 
subjects  is  no  mean  task  for  the  best  of 
us,  and  yet  we  do  it,  many  of  us,  only 
as  a  preparation  for  what  we  are  about 
to  do  with  the  children.  The  teachers, 
whose  minds  are  comparatively  mature, 
burn  the  midnight  electricity  in  order 
that  they  may  not  fail  next  day  in  the 
accuracy,  complexity  and  scope  of  their 
lessons.  What  they  find  hard  and  exact- 
ing they  arrange  to  teach  their  scholars, 
and  teachers  who  stop  teaching  very 
largely  stop  this  urgent  work  of  prepara- 
tion because  it  is  evident  that  it  is  raised 
to  too  great  a  height.  They  enjoy  the 
freedom  from  it.  They  only  keep  it  up 
in  order  to  have  something  to  work  upon 
with  the  children.  That  leads  us,  of 
course,  to  think  of  the  children.  The 
methods  of  study  are  very  different  from 
what  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
Thev  are  more  experimental  and  induc- 
tive. This  is  time-consuming.  Students 
are  put  to  find  out  things  by  themselves. 
If  time  enough  is  given,  it  is  all  right, 
but  if  this  prevails  as  a  method  it  is  ter- 
ribly time-consuming.  The  old-fash- 
ioned, dogmatic  way  was  very  different. 
The  old  master,  in  explaining  the  rule 
of  three,  or  what  we  call  pro])ortion,  ex- 
nlained  it  somewhat  in  this  wav :  "Now, 
in   such   a   case  as   this,   more   requires 
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more  and  less  recjuires  less  ;  but  in  the      emetic,  and  if  it  operates  promptly  and 


opposite  class  of  cases,  more  requires 
less  and  less  requires  more.  Do  vou 
see  that?"  The  boy  didn't  see  it.  and 
then  he  repeated  it,  louder  and  nearer 
to  him.  and,  finally,  as  the  boy  still  held 
out  a  little  on  account  of  the  obscuritv 
of  the  terms,  he  took  hold  of  his  ear  for 
the  sake  of  reaching;  hini  through  an- 
other sense.  And  the  boy  thought  that 
if  more  required  more  he  would  give  in  [ 

You  can  not  teach  inductively,  by 
the  gathering  of  a  large  number  of 
instances  and  drawing  a  conclusion, 
without  a  great  deal  of  hard,  executive 
work  and  occupying  a  vast  amount  of 
time.  All  these  methods  are  terribly 
time-consuming.  Bear  this  in  mind,  be- 
cause the  inductive  method  is  so  good 
that  we  are  aiit  to  forget  how  much  we 
pay  for  it.  1  he  old-fashioned  way  was 
not  so  ideal,  but  it  was  far  more  expedi- 
tious, and,  for  a  certain  class  of  minds 
just  as  effective. 

Another  thing  is  the  reading  up.  I 
spoke  of  the  enormous  amount  of  read- 
ing, but  this  is  not  a  circumstance  com- 
]:)ared  to  tlie  "reading  up."  Reading  up 
is  the  thing,  and  the  teacher  who  is  up 
to  date  is  continually  exhorting  her 
pupils  to  "read  u])"  a  subject,  and  a  long 
list  of  books  is  given,  and  if  the  teacher 
is  not  posted  the  pupil  is  sent  to  the 
Public  Library  and  there  is  shown  a 
great  number  of  books.  Xow  this  is  ad- 
mirable, considered  by  itself  indispen- 
sable, almost :  but  have  we  got  the  time, 
the  strength  ?  That  is  the  point,  and  have 
the  children  got  the  nerve  tissue  to  stand 
it?  I  can  not  answer  it.  T  came  here  to 
raise  the  question,  not  to  answer  it.  An- 
other thing  is  the  matter  of  testing.  We 
can  not  let  the  thing  go.  When  we  have 
taught  a  thino-  we  have  got  to  turn 
around  and  it  has  got  to  be  given  back. 
We  have  got  to  give  some  sort  of  an 


the  thing  is  very  much  in  the  shape  in 
which   it  was  swallowed,  then   it  is  ac- 
cepted !    "Now   we  must  have  a  test.     I 
shall   ask  you    about    this   to-morrow." 
So  the   pupil   goes   home   dreading  this 
operation  that  he  knows  is  to  come  next 
day.     He  knows  he  must  be  examined  ; 
must  write  reviews.     And  then  the  thing 
that  he  produces,  if  it  is  anything  that 
can  be  shown,  must  be  exhibited  in  some 
way  or  other.      Xow  this  matter  of  re- 
viewing,    examining,     exhibiting,     is    a 
thing  which  mav  very  easily  be  carried 
to  excess,  because    exhibitions,  as  vou 
know,  in  any  direction  re(|uire  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  time  and  care,  and  they 
sometimes    cost    more    than    thev    are 
worth.     And  especially  is  this  the  case 
where  little  children  are  set  to  produce 
things  beautiful    to    look    upon,  exact, 
perfect,     well     finished,     spending     anv 
amount  of  time  over  them  and  then  ex- 
hibiting them.    The  child  has  spent  ever 
so  much  more  time  in   finish  than  the 
thing  is  worth  when  finished.     It  is  not 
the  high  finish,  it  is  not  the  exhibition 
finish   that  pupils  ought  to  be  rec|uired 
to  give.     There  is  a  kind  of  exhibition 
of  finish.     I  remember  the  case  of  a  lit- 
tle girl   whose  confidence  in  the  teacher 
she  had  almost  worshipped  was  dashed 
and  destroyed  at  one  crash  :     when,  in 
i:>reparation   for  the   Centennial   Exhibi- 
tion at   Philadelphia,  a  drawing    which 
the  little  child  had  made,  and  signed,  and 
worked  over,   no  end,  was  not  quite  as 
nice  as  the  teacher  thought   she   could 
make  it.     So  she  took  it  home  and  fin- 
ished it  up  herself,  and  sent  it  in  with  the 
little  child's   name  upon   it!     The   child 
received  a  lesson  in  dishonestv.  and  such 
things  are  not  so  uncommon  as  we  wish 
they  were.     The  exhibition  si)irit  is  not 
so  good  a   spirit   to  get   into  a   school, 
especially  with  the  young  children. 


(  To  be  continued. 


Book  of  th-e  Rovai,  Rue,  the  cntfrtaiiiiii.ii 
monthly  magazine  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, has  as  the  leading  feature  of  the  August 
number  "Gettysburg."  The  great  battle  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  sketch  by  Gen.  H.  S. 
Huidekoper.  of  Philadelphia,  accompanied  by 
his  topographical  map  and  many  recent  views 
of  such  prominent  places  on  the  field  as  "Devil's 


D.'n."  ••'{■lie  Angle,"  "Higli  Walcr-niark." 
■■('iiiiiip  of  Trees,"  "Peach  Orchard."  etc.  The 
stors-  (if  the  groat  three-days'  fight  is  followed 
up  by  a  description  of  the  od.l  UKUHiiiiciit  s  on 
the  field,  and  why  they  were  erected.  Every 
vctciau.  wjictlicr  "Fed"  or  "Eeb,"  should  see 
and   read  the   lloval   IJIuc. 


Miss  Carrie  A.  George,  Teacher. 


FTER  more  than  forty  years 

A  of  continuous  teaching  in  the 
pubhc  schools  of  Worcester, 
Miss  George  departed  this 
hfe  Tuesday,  June  24,  1902. 
Though  thus  long  employed, 
there  are  still  in  our  city's 
service  three  teachers  whose 
names  were  borne  on  the 
rolls  before  her  coming,  and 
long  as  their  services  have 
been,  we  have  the  records  of 
women  who  toiled  with  and  for  young 
Worcester  even  longer  periods.  The 
continued  years  of  "Ma'am"  Pratt  [Abi- 
gail] are  often  mentioned  by  middle- 
aged  people,  while  Sarah  ^^^  Clements, 
who  died  June  20,  1892,  had  taught 
from  May,  1834,  to  December,  1891,  or 
more  than  fifty-seven  years.  So  appre- 
ciative were  the  members  of  the  School 
Committee,  they  even  drew  up  a  very 
flattering  inscription,  which  the  City 
Council  was  requested  to  have  placed  in 
tablet  form  upon  the  walls  of  the  Syca- 
more-street school-house,  where  she  had 
ofificiated  for  so  many  years.  The  pro- 
verbial slowness  of  large  bodies  is  evi- 
dent in  the  fact  that  the  tablet  yet  awaits 
its  placing. 

Caroline  Apphia  George  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Antrim,  Hillsboro  County, 
New  Hampshire,  but  when  she  was  very 
young  her  parents  removed  to  Hillsboro 
in  the  same  county,  where  her  earlier 
years  were  spent.  Though  a  native  of  the 
Granite  State,  her  ]:)arentage  was  whollv 
of  Massachusetts  origin,  her  father, 
Aaron,  being  a  descendant  from  Hugue- 
not ancestry,  settling  in  Xewburyport  in 
1633.  Her  mother,  Alary  N.  Moody, 
born  in  LandafT,  was  of  another  old 
Essex  Countv  family  which  had  emi- 
grated from  Whales  in  1635.  While  never 
boastful  of  family  affairs,  our  teacher 
had  reason  for  some  pride  in  the  fact 
that  her  grandfather,  Benjamin  Moody, 
enlisted  from  Haverhill  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution  at  the  early  age 
of  fifteen.      He    was  in  Captain  Poor's 


company,  served  through  the  war,  was 
twice  wounded,  and  was  among  the  de- 
voted men  who,  with  Washington, 
crossed  the  Delaware  to  capture  Tren- 
ton. Her  father  was  a  manufacturer  and 
a  worthy  citizen,  but  her  aptitude  for 
teaching  doubtless  came  from  her 
mother,  who  was  a  natural  student,  and 
succeeded  admirably  as  a  teacher.  The 
mother  had  the  advantages  of  Bath 
Academy,  and  when  her  brother  entered 
Dartmouth  she  could  have  passed  the 
examination  with  him.  She  was  at  one 
time  preceptress  of  Francistown  Acad- 
emy, and  all  her  life  was  a  model  in  the 
use  of  the  English  tongue,  whose  chief 
apostle  she  ever  insisted  was  Lindlay 
Murray. 

Miss  George  as  a  girl  gained  what  the 
schools  of  Hillsboro  had  to  give,  and 
then  took  a  thorough  course  in  Nashua 
at  the  Academy  of  Mr.  David  Crosl/V. 
Before  this,  however,  she  had  begun  her 
successful  career  as  a  teacher,  for  when 
only  fourteen  years  old,  still  a  girl  in 
short  dresses,  her  merit  was  recognized, 
and  a  gentleman  from  the  neighboring 
town  of  Stoddard  secured  her  for  his 
district  school,  and  so  well  did  she  ac- 
quit herself  that  she  taught  there  again 
the  next  season.  She  was  always  an  apt 
student  in  mathematics,  and,  even  as  a 
girl,  settled  many  a  dispute  among  her 
neighbors  over  land  boundaries. 

She  always  rated  her  teaching  as  real- 
ly beginning  in  Nashua,  for  it  was  while 
a  pupil  with  Mr.  Crosby  he  suggested 
to  her  that  she  take  a  position  then  of- 
fered in  the  High  School  of  that  city. 
She  thus  became  the  assistant  to  Prin- 
cipal AI.  C.  Stebbins  in  the  old  edifice, 
and  the  next  vear,  in  the  new  building, 
she  was  made  principal  of  the  granunar 
school  department.  After  a  stay  of  two 
or,  three  years  in  this  position,  she  had 
an  unsolicited  ofTer  to  teach  in  Concord, 
and  accepting  the  profifer  she  was  in 
New  Hampshire's  capital  about  five 
years.  Her  coming  to  Worcester  was 
during  the  superintendency  of  the  Rev. 
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J.  D.  E.  Jones,  and  was  broui^ht  al)()ut 
thus :  A  Boston  school-lxiok  man  ])y 
the  name  of  Wild  had  called  upon  her 
in  her  work,  and  recog'nizin_Q;  her  merit 
mentioned  her  as  a  ]iro])er  successor  to 
Miss  Eliza  A.  Brig'ham,  wlio  resigned  in 
i860.  Accordingly,  she  came  to  W'oi - 
cester,  took  the  examinations,  and  tlien 
returned  to  Concord  to  complete  her 
school  year  there.  Her  name  ap])ears 
first  in  the  report  for  the  year  1860  as 
a  teacher  in  the  Svcamore-street  school, 


])rinci])al  of  the  school,  Mr.  Addison  A. 
Hunt,  was,  in  his  day,  one  of  the  educa- 
tional notables  of  Worcester,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  his  teaching-  an  excellent 
school  he  had  the  strength  to  ride  to 
and  from  the  town  of  liarre  each  school 
day,  and  this  meant  then  every  day  in 
the  week  save  Sundav,  and  it  was  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  V,.,  B.  &  G.  R.  R.. 
hence  he  had  to  drizr  to  and  from  this 
city,  a  total  distance  of  thirty-six  miles, 
an  exaction  of  ener.gv  that  seems  hard- 
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and  in  this  school  she  remained  through 
1872,  when  she  was  transferred  to  Dix 
Street,  where  she  continued  only  two 
years.  In  January.  1875,  ^'^t-  went  to 
South  Worcester  school,  and  there  we 
find  her  each  year  up  to  and  including 
that  of  her  death. 

In  the  language  of  the  report,  she 
came  here  as  principal  of  the  third  de- 
partment of  the  Sycamore  Street  school : 
evidently  this  was  before  the  days  of 
grades  as  at  present  understood.       The 


ly  credible.  In  1865  she  was  a(hanced 
one  degree  and  was  next  to  the  i)rinci- 
])al,  and  so  continued  till  her  transfer  to 
Dix  Street,  where  in  the  graded  arrange- 
ment she  was  assigned  to  (irade  ATII, 
having  for  principal  Mr.  Hunt,  W'ith 
whom  she  had  begun  her  Worcester  ca- 
reer more  than  twelve  years  ]:)efore.  On 
going,  in  1875,  to  the  Cambridge-street 
school,  then  known  as  South  Worcester, 
she  took  charge  of  the  building  and  the 
eighth    grade,    which    was    the    highest 
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taught  there,  except  for  a  single  year, 
1882,  when,  on  account  of  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  near-by  ninth  grades, 
one  was  organized  under  her. 

So,  then,  for  nearly  thirty  years  her 
name  has  been  associated  with  the 
school  in  this  part  of  Worcester.  At 
first  called  South  Worcester,  it  has  been 
known  as  the  Cambridge-street  school 
since  1892.  How  much  her  life  and  ex- 
ample have  told  upon  those  committed 
to  her  charge,  we  shall  never  know,  but 
of  this  we  are  certain,  that  there  are 
hundreds  who  are  ready  to  arise  and 
speak  her  praises.  She  loved  her  work 
and  her  pupils,  and  in  return  they  loved 
her.  When  she  was  nearing  the  cross- 
ing of  the  river,  there  came  from  a  city 
in  the  far  West,  beyond  the  turbid  Mis- 
souri, a  message  from  a  young  man  pro- 
fessing another  religious  faith  than  that 
which  his  teacher  had  held,  but  in  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  devotion,  he 
said  he  had  had  a  special  mass  offered 
for  her  recovery.  Nothing  during  her 
illness  gave  her  greater  comfort,  and  the 
loving  letter  was  carefully  placed  among 
her  papers.  Worcester  people  are  well 
aware  that  the  school-house  in  which 
Miss  George  taught  so  long  is  located 
in  a  part  of  the  city  where  it  is  claimed 
that  some  of  the  laws  of  mine  and  thine 
are  not  observed  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness, but  the  teacher  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  gathered  under  her  care  ever 
prompted  them  to  regard  strictly  the 
rights  of  others.  Wlien  Mr.  AI.  J.  Whit- 
tall  erected  his  elegant  mansion  on  the 
corner  of  Cambridge  Street  and  South- 
bridge,  he  was  told  that  he  would  have 
to  inclose  his  premises  with  an  insur- 
mountable fence,  but  he  had  more  con- 
fidence in  his  fellow  mortals  and  in  the 
teachers  of  the  city  ;  nor  has  the  sequel 
belied  his  trust,  for  his  property,  free 
and  as  open  as  the  day,  has  l)een  uni- 
formly respected.  With  a  full  realization 
of  the  humanizing  effect  of  the  beautiful, 
she  suggested  to  the  generous  proprie- 
tor that  once  a  year  the  school  be  per- 
mitted to  walk  through  his  grounds,  a 
request  he  was  only  too  willing  to  grant, 
and  this  circuit  of  Mr.  Whittall's  prem- 
ises was  the  one  day  of  all  most  cher- 
ished by  the  lads  and  lassies  who  fol- 
lowed the  ]^rincipal.        She  had  perfect 


faith  that  her  children  would  not  molest 
the  property  of  the  owner,  nor  did  they, 
and  the  sight  of  flowers,  fruit  and  foliage 
did  much  towards  elevating  all  behold- 
ers to  a  higher  plane  of  living.  The 
annual  procession  of  700  children,  led  by 
their  devoted  and  trusted  teacher,  was 
more  worthy  of  a  Chaucer's  talent  than 
any  which  ever  journeyed  towards  Can- 
terbury ;  and  their  conversation  was 
vastly  more  profitable  than  any  recorded 
in  that  "Well  of  English  undefvled."  No 
school-yard  in  Worcester  is  better  kept 
than  that  which  separates  the  Cam- 
bridge-street edifice  from  the  thorough- 
fare. Built  long  before  modern  notions 
of  architecture  had  obtained,  under  her 
care  and  direction  its  bare  surroundings 
have  been  made  to  smile  with  verdure 
and  blossoms,  a  tribute  no  less  to  the 
teacher  who  prompted  than  to  the  little 
folks  who  lovingly  seconded  her  efforts. 
Adjoining  the  Whittall  estate  on  the 
east,  the  observer  makes  no  belittling 
comparison  as  he  notes,  side  by  side, 
private  and  public  properties  equally  well 
kept.  It  is  not  a  distant  prospect  of 
Eton  College  that  salutes  the  eye,  turned 
towards  yonder  southern  hillside,  but 
rather  one  of  Holy  Cross  College,  up  to 
which  many  of  Miss  George's  boys  cast 
aspiring  glances,  cherishing  ambitions 
which  she  was  wont  to  foster  and  fur- 
ther. Her  interest  in  her  pupils  did  not 
end  with  their  school  days,  but  followed 
them  into  active  business  life,  and  many 
grateful  letters,  preserved  among  her 
papers,  attest  her  helpfulness  in  securing 
situations  for  those  whom  she  had  led. 
The  Worcester  home  life  of  Miss 
George  was  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Flint,  who  had  followed  ^liss 
Carrie  A.  to  this  city  as  a  teacher.  Their 
parents  had  removed  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  North  Chelmsford  in  this  State. 
A  sister  had  died  in  girlhood,  and  their 
only  brother,  William  M.,  had  died  sud- 
denly in  April,  1855.  while  a  student  in 
A  ermont's  Norwich  University.  While 
always  fond  of  society,  the  demands  of 
her  school  prevented  that  participation 
which  was  hers  in  Nashua  and  Concord, 
but  she  had  a  cheerful  voice  and  a  warm 
hand  for  all  her  many  friends.  After  as- 
suming her  Worcester  duties,  she  took 
no  long  vacations.     ( )nce  onlv  she  had 
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the  pleasure  of  a  trip  to  Europe,  de- 
voting to  it  her  summer  interim,  and  on 
the  return,  unable  to  secure  a  ticket  in 
time  for  the  September  opening-,  she  was 
forced  to  be  three  weeks  late,  an  offense 
which  the  school  authorities  were  much 
more  ready  to  forgive  than  she  was  her- 
self. At  another  time  she  yielded  to  ill- 
ness for  a  week,  and  thus  did  not  see  her 
school  for  that  tune. 

She  had  a  measure  of  determination 
which  must  have  come  down  to  her  from 
that  Revolutionary  grandfather  who  had 
braved  the  broken  ice  of  the  Delaware 
along  with  Washington,  for  though  con- 
scious of  weakness  and   sutTerino-  from 


bravely  to  life  that  she  looked  up  south- 
ern resorts  and  time-tables  with  a  view 
to  trying  the  efTect  of  change  in  air  and 
surroundings,  but  at  no  time  did  she  feel 
able  to  make  the  start.  Her  descent  of 
the  declivity  was  very  gradual.  She  rode 
out  frecpiently  till  within  a  month  of  her 
dejiarture,  and  on  the  day  of  her  death 
she  sat  at  the  table  with  the  family. 
Thus  reluctantly  did  she  go  away  from 
those  who  loved  her.  Saturday,  June  28, 
at  ten  a.m.,  a  private  funeral  was  held 
at  her  late  residence,  No.  4  West  Street, 
at  which  the  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen  of 
the  Second  Unitarian  Church  officiated. 
The  bearers  were  her  former  ass(iciates 
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pain,  she  would  not  yield,  Ijut  held  her 
place  till  the  Priday  before  Christmas  of 
190 1.  Then  she  returned  to  her  home 
positivel}'  ill.  and  so  far  yielded  to  the 
advice  of  her  physician  and  friends  as 
to  consent  to  go  to  the  City  Hospital, 
where  she  remained  two  weeks.  Hav- 
ing rallied  somewhat,  she  came  back  to 
her  home,  and  two  weeks  later,  against 
the  wishes  of  those  nearest  her.  again 
resinned  her  i)ost.  but  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks  of  work,  she  sent  for  a  member  of 
the  committee,  who  advised  her  to  ask 
for  a  leave  of  absence.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  the  School  Connnittee  voted 
her  a  vacation  with  a  full  salarw  a  boon 
seldom  granted. 

There    followed     several     months     of 
growing  weakness,  vet  she   held   nn   so 


in  the  \\  orcester  schools,  viz..  I'rinei])als 
J.  C.  Lyford.  W.  H.  Bartlett.  Joseph 
Jackson.  F.  P.  McKeon,  John  E.  Lynch 
and  E.  E.  Thompson.  The  remains  were 
taken  for  burial  to  North  Chelmsford. 

Now  that  we  have  only  the  i^ast  to 
consider,  we  begin  to  realize  the  devo- 
tion which  ])roinpted  her  to  work  when 
rest  perhaps  had  been  l)etter.  but  she 
thought  not,  and  so  worked  on.  preserv- 
ing her  accustomed  cheerfulness  to  the 
end.  Had  she  read  Charles  Kingsley 
and  so  tried  to  make  of  "life  death,  and 
that  vast  forever  one  grand,  sweet 
S(  ing"  .■" 

At  the  Jul\  meeting  of  the  School 
Connnittee,  the  su])erinten(lent  read  the 
following  abstract  of  Miss  George's 
characteristics,   the     same    having  been 
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prepared  by  a  former  ])upil.  Principal 
Francis  P.  AIcKeon  of  the  Alillbury- 
street  school : 

"Miss  George  loved  her  calling,  and 
was  unwearying  in  pursuit  of  it.  With- 
out stint  of  time  or  labor,  she  dedicated 
to  her  daily  task  of  teaching  all  the  phys- 
ical energies,  all  the  mental  powers,  all 
the  moral  resources  of  her  being.  With 
her  no  details  of  her  work  were  too  in- 
significant or  too  exacting,  nor  did  she 
suffer  their  monotonous  nature  or  their 
growing  complexity  either  to  dampen 
her  ardor  or  to  chill  her  unflagging 
spirit.  Hers  was  the  courage  that  could 
have  died  at  its  post  accoutred  for  duty, 
and  she  would  have  preferred,  had  she 
a  choice,  to  rest  her  head  upon  her 
school-room  desk  for  her  last  sleep 
rather  than  upon  a  pillow  of  soft  down. 
"Bravelv  she  faced  her  last  long  illness. 
buoyed  up  not  indeed  so  much  with  the 
hope  as  with  the  belief  that  she  was  soon 
again  to  return  to  the  place  that  now 
must  know  her  no  more. 


"In  all  relations  with  her  teachers  audi 
fellow  principals,  she  stood  firm  for  whati 
she  thought  was  best  for  her  school,  buti 
she  did  not  forget  the  little  amenities- 
that  spring  from  kindly  consideration  for' 
the  different  view-points  of  others. 

"To  the  parents  whose  good  fortune  iti 
was  to  have  their  children  in  her  care, 
she  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  helping; 
them  to  correct  the  faults  and  strengthen! 
the   virtues   of   youthful   character;   andl 
to  many,  many    scores    of  pupils — now 
men  and  women — ^  whose  last,  highest 
and  best  school  training  was  received  at 
her  hands,  she  will  ever  be  the  type  andl 
ideal  of  a  good  teacher  and    a     noble 
woman.      She  taught   in  the   schools  of 
this   city   for   forty   years,    and   ruled   as  • 
principal  at  Cambridge  Street  for  twen- 
ty-eight  years ;   and   it   is  in   every  way 
fitting  that  at  least  this  brief  estimate  of 
her  work  and  worth  should  be  inscribed 
to    her   memory   in    the   records   of   the 
School  Committee  of  the  city  of  ^^'or- 
cester." 


The  Foir  Track  News  for  August  cer- 
tainly offers  the  reading  public  a  most  delight- 
ful assortment  of  entertaining  and  instructive 
reading  matter,  together  with  a  wealth  of 
charming  pictures — and  all  for  live  cents.  The 
leading  articles  are  "The  Gem  Lake  of  Amer- 
ica,"' a  delightful  description  of  Lake  George, 
by  Eugene  J.  Hall :  "In  the  Wisconsin  Dells." 
a  word  picture  of  tlic  "Watkins  Glen  of  the 
West,"  by  Henry  Howard  Forest;  "Tlie  Floral 
Mardi  Gras,"  a  sketch  descriptive  of  the  Sara- 
toga floral  fete,  by  James  Arthur  Seavey; 
"Under  Mexican  Skies,"  a  poetic  article  de- 
scriptive of  dreamy  ^Mexico,  by  Marin  B.  Fen- 
wick;  "A  Journey  Among  the  Stars."  a  fasci- 
nating article  embodying  an  account  of  Dr. 
William  R.  Brooks'  eometary  discoveries,  by 
Frank  W.  Mack;  "Four  Points  of  View,"  or 
four  different  ways  in  which  dilTcrent  men 
viewed  the  Hudson  IMvcr.  liy  John  K.  Le 
Baron,  setting  forth   the  advanlages  and  pleas- 


ures afforded  by  the  Xew  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Station, 
Xew  York   city. 

Sunset.  Most  appropriately  named,  pub- 
lished in  San  Francisco,  representing  the  South- 
ern Pacific  R.  R.  This  interesting  magazine 
comes  from  the  Pacific  coast,  filled  with  matter 
entertaining  to  dwellers  in  all  parts  of  tlie  con- 
tinent. The  recent  death  of  Bret  Harte,  sug- 
gests an  article,  or  several  of  them,  on  that  re- 
markable man,  whose  star  reversed  Bishop 
Berkeley's  order,  and  moved  from  West  to- 
wards the  East.  Xo  more  appreciative  sketch 
has  appeared  anywhere.  The  "Horses  of  Califor- 
nia" affords  opportunity  to  portray  a  large 
number  of  notables,  human  and  equine,  of  the 
sunset  land.  "Sunny  Stanislaus,"  setting  forth 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  that  interesting 
county,  by  pen  and  picture,  is  calculated  to 
further  migration  to  Eldorado. 
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V. 


The  Making  of  Machine-Tools. 


PRENTICE    BROS.    CO.'S    SHOPS. 


Nowhere  is  the  perfection  of  me- 
chanical art  l)ronji-ht  to  a  hig-her  point 
than  in  the  hig-h-class  machine-tool. 
Without  the  perfect  machine-tool  per- 
fection in  e\'ery  branch  of  the  mechan- 
ical arts  and  in  many  of  the  scientific 
arts  would  be  missing'.  It  is  in  the  cit}' 
of  Worcester  that  these  tools,  special 
machines,  as  well  as  standard  tools, 
such  as  the  lathe  and  drill  and  planer, 
have  achieved  this  advanced  ])erfection. 

The  shops  of  the  Prentice  Brothers 
Company  at  667  Cambridge  Street  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the 
Prentice  tools  are  known  everywhere 
as  the  standard  of  high-grade  machin- 
ery. The  radial  drills  and  engine 
lathes,  which  constitute  the  product  of 
the  shops,  are  found  in  every  well- 
equipped  machine-shop,  not  onl}'  in 
America,  but  in  Europe  and  other  coun- 


tries where  iron  and  steel  are  shaped 
by  machinery.  It  was  thirt}'  years  ago, 
in  1872,  when  \"ernon  E.  and  Albert  E. 
Prentice  formed  a  co-partnership  for 
the  manufacture  of  blacksmiths'  drills. 
The  history  of  the  machine-tool's  i:)rog- 
ress  is  the  history  of  Prentice  liroth- 
ers,  for  they  have  always  been  at  least 
abreast  of  competitors,  and  more  often 
ahead  in  the  long  series  of  steps  in  the 
e\olution  of  iron-working  machinerv. 
The  little  drill  which  the  concern  built 
in  1872  was  a  crude  atom  of  a  machine 
when  compared  to  the  magnificent  elec- 
trically driven  se\-enteen-ton  driller 
running  as  noiselessly  as  a  well-aligned 
shafting  in  its  bearings,  and  so  perfect- 
1\-  adjusted  that  the  hand  of  a  child 
can  swing  the  massive  arm.  .\nd  the 
first  lathe  built  1)\-  the  firm  would  look 
beside     the     modern     Prentice     motor- 
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driven  lathe  like  a  seventeenth-century 
spinnet  beside  a  twentieth-century 
grand  piano. 

As  the  trend  of  manufacture  began 
to  approach  specialization  the  Worces- 
ter concern  kept  well  up  at  the  front. 
Lathes  and  radial  drills  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  accepted  as  the  special  prod- 
uct of  these  shops,  and  the  Company 
has  not  been  led  away  by  temptation 
to  branch  out  into  other  lines. 

The  business  began  in  a  small  wav, 
and  at  various  times  occupied  different 
locations,  each  movingf  beine  necessarv 


went  to  its  new  plant  on  Webster 
vStreet,  and  the  Prentice  Brothers  Com- 
pany, now  become  a  Massachusetts 
corporation  with  $100,000  capital  stock, 
occupied  the  entire  big  building. 

This  main  building  is  320  feet  long 
and  100  feet  wide,  with  a  high,  broad, 
monitor  roof.  Two  traveling  cranes, 
with  lifting  capacity  of  fifteen  tons 
each,  run  the  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing, and  cover  all  the  spa-ce  beneath 
the  monitor.  These  great  cranes  pick 
up  the  immense  parts  of  the  big  drills 
and  handle  them  as  if  thev  were  little 


MAIN    SHOP,   LOOKING    NORTH. 


because  of  rapid  growth  and  the  conse- 
(|uent  demand  for  more  room.  Finally 
the  new  shop,  the  present  main  build- 
ing of  the  Cambridge-street  plant,  was 
erected.  I'his  was  in  1889.  The  Com- 
pany did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
building  at  that  time.  The  Woodward 
&  Powell  Planer  Company  had  the 
northerly  end  of  the  building.  But 
hardly  was  the  Prentice  Company  in 
its  new  quarters  wdien  the  demand  for 
more  room  again  presented  itself.  A 
new  building  was  erected  east  of  the 
main  building,  and  later  another  new 
building  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  main 
structure.     Then  the   Planer  Company 


toys.  All  the  heavy  work  is  done  with- 
in reach  of  the  cranes,  while  under  the 
wings  of  the  main  building  and  in  the 
two  annexes  is  located  the  machinery 
with  which  the  lighter  part  are  worked. 
The  annexes  are  connected  with  the 
main  building  by  covered  ways,  so  that 
the  whole  plant  is  ]iractically  under 
one  roof. 

The  eastern  annex  contains  a  battery 
of  most  interesting  machines,  the 
Gisholts,  the  lathes  whose  turrets  and 
their  cutters  reduce  the  cost  oi  work- 
ing the  smaller  parts  of  the  lathes  and 
drills  to  a  minimum.  Pieces  which 
formerlv    cost    twentv    cents    to    work 
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from  the  casting'  are  now  produced  for 
four  cents  each.  Cutters  once  set  in 
these  machines  will  turn  out  scores  of 
duplicate  parts,  more  alike  even  than 
two  peas  in  a  pod,  because  nature  does 
not  (luplicate  exactly  even  in  peas,  and 
the  Gisholt  machines  do.  These  won- 
derful tools  chuck  and  drill  and  ream 
and  finish  otT  the  casting  of  a  small 
pulley  or  other  irret^"ular-shaped  part 
without  its  removal,  wdiere,  under  the 
old  method  of  doing"  one  thing  at  a 
time,  much  time  of  an  engine-lathe  and 
its  operator  was  required. 


e\ery  department,  l^ach  class  of  work 
is  handled  by  special  gangs  of  work- 
men with  a  gang  foreman.  Such  spe- 
cialization necessarily  results  in  ex- 
treme expertness.  The  general  use  of 
jigs  and  fixtures,  as  the  tools  and  ap- 
pliances for  turning  out  individual 
])arts  are  termed,  is  accompanied  by  a 
rigid  system  of  inspection,  thus  stand- 
ardizing the  work  and  securing  uni- 
form accuracy. 

The  greatest  care  is  taken  from  the 
very  beginning.  For  example,  all  cast- 
iron   parts,   subject  to  working  stress, 
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So  it  is  everywhere  in  the  I'rentice 
Brothers'  shops.  The  brains  of  the 
masters  of  this  great  industry.  C(3m- 
bined  with  the  brains  of  many  bright 
and  ingenious  Worcester  mechanics, 
have  been  constantly  working  to 
achieve  economy  of  production  as  well 
as  to  keep  on  improxing  the  tools 
which  bear  the  Company's  name.  ^lany 
of  the  jigs  and  devices  which  accom- 
plish these  results  are  worthy  of  a  de- 
tailed description  in  themselves,  but  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  this  article  to 
go  into  the  technical  side  of  the  ma- 
chine-tool business. 

The  work  is  carefully  specialized  in 


such  as  gears,  are  annealed  before  ma- 
chining by  being  ])acked  in  cast-iron 
chips  and  ke])t  In  it  for  t  went  \ -four 
hours  in  an  annealing  furnace  and  tlieii 
permitted  to  cool  slovvlw  Cniftirm 
softness  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  of 
great  advantage  in  machining,  espe- 
cially where  ]K'irts  are  made  in  large 
numbers,  for  one  overhard  casting  will 
make  more  trouble  in  dulling  tools  in 
the  lathe  turrets,  and  consequentlv 
cause  more  ex])ense,  than  the  produc- 
tion of  many  dozen  of  the  same  parts 
machined  when  uniformly  soft.  Greater 
(hirability  is  also  obtained  as  a  result 
of  careful  annealinir. 
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Noiseless-running'  machines  are  a 
source  of  pride  in  the  Prentice  Broth- 
ers' shops,  and  with  reason.  Their 
machine-tools  are  as  noiseless  as  ma- 
chine-tools can  l)e,  and  where  there 
is  no  noise  there  must  lie  ])erfect  ad- 
justment and  greater  accuracy  of  the 
machine  and  also  longer  life.  All  this 
is  accomplished  only  by  taking  the 
greatest  ])ains  with  all  parts  of  the 
work,  Ui)  matter  how  comparatively 
unimportant. 

To  show^  how  carefully  everything 
is  done  the  laree  eears   for  the  radial 


Each  kind  of  steel  on  the  rack  has  its 
color.  Crucible  steel  may  be  blue,  and 
soft  machinery  steel  red,  and  another 
sort  yellow.  The  end  of  each  piece  is 
]:)ainted  with  its  particular  color,  so  that 
an  end  view  of  the  bunches  of  steel 
rods  on  the  racks  present  a  rainbow 
effect.  Another  stock-room  contains 
the  finished  parts  in  duplicate.  No 
matter  what  the  ])art  recpiired  in  a 
Prentice  tool,  that  part  will  be  found 
in  this  stock-room.  Every  casting  has 
upon  it  a  letter  and  number.  The  let- 
ter represents  the  style  and  size  of  the 
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drillers  are  planed,  giving  an  octoid- 
tooth  curve.  It  would  be  considered  a 
crime  in  the  Prentice  shops  to  put  a 
file  or  piece  of  emery-paper  to  a  spin- 
dle or  shaft.  All  such  parts  are  not 
polished.  They  are  finished  in  an  em- 
ery-grinder, and  the  purchaser  who 
knows  his  business  sees  the  distinct 
cuts  of  the  emery-wheel,  which  means 
to  him  the  perfection  of  cylindrical 
form  and  accuracy.  No  man  with  a 
file  or  emery-paper  can  make  a  true 
cylinder  in  a  lathe,  a  fact  that  every 
machinist  know^s,  but  the  modern  em- 
ery-grinder can. 

The  stock-rooms  of  this  modern 
plant  are  worth  a  visit  just  to  see  with 
wdiat  care  everything  is  looked  out  for. 


tool  for  which  the  casting  is  intended. 
The  number  tells  what  the  part  is  by 
comparison  with  a  blue-print.  If  the 
owner  of  a  Prentice  drill  in  New  York 
wishes  to  replace  one  of  its  parts  he 
has  only  to  take  the  letter  and  num- 
ber cast  upon  it  and  wire  that  letter 
and  number  to  the  Prentice  Brothers' 
office  in  Worcester,  and  the  next  ex- 
press will  convey  the  desired  duplicate 
to  the  shop  in  New  York. 

This  is  the  American  system  of  man- 
ufacturing machinery,  and  nowhere  is 
it  better  demonstrated  than  at  the 
Prentice  Brothers  Company's  shops. 
In  these  shops  some  of  the  smaller  sizes 
of  drills  are  built  in  batches  of  200  at 
a  time.     The  output  of  these  shops  is 
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more  than  600  engine-lathes  and  more 
tlian  1800  ra(Hal  drills  of  all  sizes  a 
year.  The  sizes  of  the  drills  range 
from  little  machines,  weighing-  750 
pounds,  to  monsters  requiring  56.000 
pounds  of  steel  and  iron  in  their  con- 
struction.    Lathes  are  built  up  to   t^z- 


inches  swing  and  30-feet  bed.  Most  of 
the  tools  are  made  in  standard  sizes, 
but  each  year  a  considerable  number 
of  special  tools  are  shipped  to  various 
parts  of  the  United  ^States  and  across 
the  water.  One  giant  gang-drill,  weigh- 
ing seventeen  tons  and  having  six  spin- 
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dies,  was  built  for  a  locomotive  builder 
for  boriug  eugiue  frames — six  holes  at 
one  crack — a  process  which  had  hith- 
erto been  considered  an  impossibility. 
One  monster  radial,  nineteen  feet  high, 
is  helping  to  build  steel  battleships  for 


the  United  States  navy.  Everywhere 
in  the  world  where  there  are  machine- 
shops  3'ou  will  find  Prentice  tools, 
standard  or  special ;  gang-drills  with 
eight  spindles,  sensitive  drills,  wall 
drills  as  compact  as  a  marine  engine, 
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in  fact,  every  sort  of  a  drill  reciuired  in 
the  mannfacture  of  machinery. 

The  Company  has  a  complete  electric 
plant  which  lights  the  shop,  and  will 
soon  operate  the  traveling-  cranes.  It 
has  another  important  purpose  in 
these  shops  for  the  Prentice  Brothers 
Company  are  making  an  important 
feature  of  electrically-driven  machin- 
erv.  The  Company's  exhibit  at  the 
Pan-jVmerican  Exhibition  at  lUilYalo 
last  year  contained  several  motor- 
driven  lathes  and  drills  which  were 
awarded  a  gold  and  a  silver  medal. 
These  tools  attracted  a  vast  amount  of 
attention  from  owners  of  machine 
shops,   and  many  orders  resulted. 

The  Prentice  motor-driven  tools  are 
in  advance  of  those  of  competitors  be- 
cause of  their  economy  of  operation,  as 
well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  initial 
cost  of  the  motor  is  smaller  because 
the  motor  is  smaller.  Other  motor- 
driven  tools  regulate  speed  by  electric 
current.  When  slow  speed  is  required 
of  the  lathe,  the  motor  is  run  slower. 
This  is  expensive.  To  maintain  the  re- 
quired power  when  running  a  motor 
slow  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  larger  mo- 


tor than  would  be  the  case  where  the 
UKjtor  is  maintained  at  an  economical 
speed.  The  Prentice  lirothers'  tools 
maintain  this  even  current.  The  speed 
of  the  lathe  is  varied  by  cones  of  gears 
corresponding  to  the  cone-pulleys  and 
back  gears  of  the  belt-driven  lathe. 
This  advantage  is  obtained  in  the  Pren- 
tice motor-driven  drills,  as  well  as  in 
the  lathes. 

In  describing  in  this  general  way  the 
Prentice  J  brothers'  sho[)s,  their  most 
unusual  cleanliness  should  be  given 
emphasis.  The  shops  are  perfectly 
lighted  from  the  glass  monitor  roof, 
and  from  windows  which  penetrate  the 
walls  at  frequent  intervals,  so  that  if 
dirt  exists  it  is  visible.  The  machines 
are  kept  bright  and  clean,  the  floors 
are  swept,  there  is  no  litter  of  unnec- 
essary tools  and  bits  of  iron.  Nothing, 
unless  required  for  immediate  use,  is 
permitted  to  be  about  the  sho]).  Such 
a  shop  means  a  good  deal  to  the  men 
em])loyed  in  it.  They  can  do  better 
work,  keep  better  health,  and  should 
be  better  contented  than  their  fellows 
whose  labor  is  in  poorly-lighted  and 
worst-ventilated  rooms. 
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In  a  recent  nuniber  of  tlie  Worcester  ]Mag- 
AZINE  was  printed  a  report  from  the  commit- 
tee chosen  by  the  Worcester  Woman's  Club  t.) 
consider  the  advisability  of  taking  an  active 
interest  in  the  public  schools.  The  report  with 
its  recommendations  was  adopted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Committee  on  Public  Schools  was 
elected:  Dr.  Mary  E.  Barrell,  Mrs.  Florence  W. 
Bliss,  Mrs.  Abbie  L.  ]McCullagh.  Mrs.  Helen  A. 
B.  Morse.  Mrs.  Eliza  D.  Robinson.  The  com- 
mittee organized  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  chairman, 
and  ^Irs.  ]\IcCullagh,  secretary.  The  following 
persons  have  consented  to  act  as  an  advisory 
committee:  Dr.  E.  A.  Engler,  president  of  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic;  Dr.  W.  A.  Buniham  of 
Clark  University;  Charles  M.  Thayer,  Esq.; 
Rockwood  Hoar,  Esq.;  Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver, 
Rev.  A.  W.  Hitchcock,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Marble,  Mrs. 
J.  Russel  :Marble,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Sanford,  Mrs. 
Leonard  Wheeler. 

Active  interest  in  the  public  schools  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  with  the  agitation  in  the 
Woman's  Club  upon  tlie  subject  of  kindergar- 
ten teaching  and  manual  training,  and  a  few 
years  later  this  interest  was  stimulated  by  tlic 
formation   of  the  Civic   Club. 

The  vacation  schools,  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  for  several  years,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Woman's  Club,  originated  with  that  organ- 
ization. 

Another  important  work  undertaken  by  the 
Civic  Club  was  to  secure  tlie  election  of  women 
as  members  of  the  School  Board.  The  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  men  of  the  city  irrespective 
of  party  resulted   in    the   election   of   four   can- 


Harriette  M.  Forbes,  iMiseeltaneous  Topics. 

didates.  In  reviewing  this  movement,  we  may 
perhaps  Vie  permitted  to  appropriate  the  words 
of  Abbie  W.  ^lay.  first  Piesident  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  Surt'rage  Association,  in  her  re- 
port of  the  work  done  in  Boston.  The  result 
of  the  work  proved — 

"First,  that  there  are  in  Boston  and  ready 
to  serve  on  schools  women  wliose  high  char- 
acter, whose  intelligence  and  whose  faithfulness 
to  duty  are  known  to  be  so  great,  that  they 
are  recognized  as  worthy  to  be  honored  with 
the  high  responsibility,  and  are  sure  to  merit 
It  well. 

"Second,  it  shows  that  the  political  ])arties  of 
the  city  are  willing  to  nominate  women  as  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Board. 

"The  third  proof,  stated  by  Miss  May,  that 
the  determination  of  the  women  to  vote  for 
good  candidates  only  had  its  eflfect  on  the  nom- 
inations of  the  political  parties,  we  may  not 
equally  claim,  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  make 
it  possible  to  do  so  in  tlie  future." 

The  administration  of  our  public  schools  is 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  School  Board,  and  it  is  of 
the  gieatest  importance  that  "men  and  women 
of  high  moral  character  and  good  education, 
and  with  time  and  spirit  for  the  public  service, 
should  be  elected  to  that  office."  Women  can 
be  of  the  highest  service  in  creating  an  en- 
lightened public  sentiment  in  the  community 
upon  this  subject.  They  should  ])rove.  however, 
that  their  interest  in  the  schools  is  not  one  of 
mere  sentiment,  but  of  the  practical  sort,  by 
exercising  their  right  to  vote  both  for  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  those  to  whom  the 
schools  shall  be  entrusted. 
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The  Advisory  (  oiiiiiiit  t  cc  of  tlic  ( 'Diiiiuit  t  cc 
on  Puhlif  Scliodls  ajipoiiited  hy  the  Massaclui- 
setts  State  Federation  of  Woiiieirs  Chilis,  wliicli 
eonsists  of  Dr.  Itallii't.  ciiainiiaii.  I'residi'ut 
Cliarles  W.  Kli(.t.  .Mi.  S.  1',.  Capeii.  .Mr^.  Alice 
Fieeinan  I'aliner.  I'lof.  l-;ileii  Carlisle,  and  other 
))roniiiieiit  educators,  declares  in  a  eirenlar  just 
issued  "that  women's  eluhs  can  most  ell'eetively 
aid  in  improvinji'  tlu'  public  m-1ioo1~.""  and  "tliat 
the  combined  efTorts  of  club  women  and  collci^c 


W(nnen  irixchi  dinrtxl  can  be  <rreatly  instru- 
mental in  makinj-  the  schoids  what  thev  should 
be.-' 

The  aim  of  the  Connnittee  on  Public  Schools 
of  the  \\'orcester  Woman's  Club  is  to  acquire 
an  int(dliyent  knowledge  of  our  seliools.  and 
in  a  sym]iatlietie  spirit  work  for  their  best  in- 
te'(~t.  That  this  work  may  be  eU'ectual.  we 
ask  the  cordial  su])port  and  interest  of  all  cit- 
izens. !•:.  D.  UOBTXSOX,  Chairman. 


Oct    \\'i:st.     formerly     ■•The     Land    of    Sun- 
shine:"   the   mai^azine    miuht    \n'   known   as   the 
])eriodi('al     with     a      mission.        Wv     are     aeeus- 
tonu'd    to    ma.aa/.iiu's    many,     magazines      with 
illustrations  and  nuijiazines  \vithont,  and  aside 
from  a  desire  to  be  interestin<i'  and  respectable 
it   miglit   be  said  of  them  that  they  seemingly 
existed   only  with   the  hope,   if  not    the  expec- 
tation,   of   making   money.      Not    so    with    tliis 
monthly    visitor    from    the    far-away    shores    of 
the   Pacific.      From    the   first    page   to   the   last 
every  word  is  made  to  count  for    the  interests 
of  the  Pacific  slo])e.     There  is  a   pictorial  cover 
on  which  an  engaging-looking  woman,  i)ointing 
to    the    illimitable    occidental    ocean,    is    saying 
to  the  scantily-clad,  muscularly-developed   man 
by   her   side,   "The    nation    back    of   us;      the 
world  in  front."     The  editor,   Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis.   New   England   boi-n,   reared  and   educated, 
so  far   as   schools  are  concerned,  is  an  athlete, 
whether    holding     a     gun,     camera,    carpenter's 
hanuner   or   a    ])en.      lie   never   minces  matters, 
but  drives  at  them   with  ])erfect  indifference  as 
to    who    or    what    may    be    in    the    way.        He 
achieved     fame     when,     dog     accompanied,     he 
crossed   the   c-ontinent   afoot    and   began   his   re- 
searches among  the  Indians   and  other  natives 
of  the  extreme  Southwest,  the  results  of  which 
we   have   seen   in   Eastern   publications.     Seven 
years  ago  he  was  prompted  to  begin  the  maga- 
zine whose  monthly  visits  have  been  a  regular 
pleasure.     While  ^Mr.  Lununis  at  times  assumes 
some  of  the  proverbial   sentiment   of  the  West 
as   regards   the    East,   as   a   rule   he   is   so    bent 
on  exploiting  the  interests  of  the  land   beyond 
the  Rockies  that  he  lias  neither  time  nor  space 
for  words   about    liis    old    home.      Possibly    it    is 
ill   his  mind   thai    for   more    tliaii   200   years    the 
Atlantic   seaboard   has   been   the   theme   of  poet 
and  historian,    while   his  is  a    subject   of  recent 
date.      At    any    rate,    he    finds    subjects    for    his 
))en   that    are   entertaining   from    start    to   finish. 
The    Augu>t    number    has    the    third    article    on 
"The  lliglit    Hiiiiil    of  the  Continent."  and   were 
Charles    Xonlhoir    living    there    is    little    doubt 


that  he  would  at  once  dolT  his  hat  to  one 
who  even  better  than  himself  can  sing  the 
praises  of  California.  Xot  only  are  the  illus- 
trations superb  but  they  are  wonderfully  sig- 
nificant, and.  for  the  iiidsI  part,  are  from  ]»ho- 
tograjihs  made  by  .Mr.  Liimmis  himself.  The 
story  of  Crater  Lake,  Oregon,  is  timely,  con- 
sidering the  paroxysms  in  Martiuitiue.  ••Child 
Birds  of  Our  Gardens"  is  a  bit  of  nature--tudy 
in  Pasadena.  Even  the  ])oetry  has  a  Califor- 
nia flavor.  Fiction  and  history  alike  seek  the 
far  West  for  themes.  •"The  Se<iuoya  League." 
monthly  sets  forth  progress  in  eflforts  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  Indians.  Were  H.  TI. 
living  how  she  would  enjoy  this  chapter.  The 
Landmarks  Club  exists  to  conserve  the  mis- 
sions and  other  landmarks  of  Southein  Cali- 
fornia. "In  the  Lion's  Den"  is  the  title  of  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  editor's  refiections  on 
men  and  events.  He  always  hews  to  the  line. 
Had  the  representatives  of  the  woman's  clubs 
who  convened  in  Los  Angeles  read  and  re- 
flected on  Mr.  Lummis's  advice  they  had  made 
a  different  record  in  regard  to  colored  organi- 
zations. ••In  the  Twentieth-century  Work.'' 
William  E.  Smythe,  once  a  Worcester  boy.  sets 
forth  the  advantages  to  come  to  the  aril  ^^'est 
tlirough  irrigation.  Xo  man  in  .\merica  has 
given  more  time  and  thought  to  the  subject, 
and  no  man  is  better  iiualificil  to  discuss  the 
subject,  and  it  is  not  loo  much  to  claim  that 
soine  part  of  the  success  in  getting  the  irri- 
gating scheme  through  Congi-e--s  was  ow  ijig  to 
arguments  furnished  by  Mr.  Smythe.  The 
California  Constructive  l^eague  exists  to  ad- 
vance the  ])()ssibilities  of  California  |)olitically. 
In  ■'Asti.  Siinoma  County."  we  have  the  story 
of  an  Italian-Swiss  Colony.  By  pen  and 
camira.  tlirough  fourteen  i)ages.  the  reader  fol- 
lows the  culture  of  orange  and  grape  till  he 
clearly  sees  and  almost  tastes  the  luscious  fruit. 
California  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  cham- 
])ion.  Published  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  $1  per 
A'ear. 


What  People  Might  Think. 


"Autumn  nodding  o'er  the  yellow  plain.'' 

T/winpson. 

SEPTEMBER,  this  year,  comes  no) 
as  a  pleasant  relief  from  the 
heated  term,  for  New  England  has  had 
none.  The  season  will  be  remembered 
long  as  the  summer  without  a  hot  spell. 
The  year  1816.  in  some  parts  of  our 
land,  was  recalled  by  those  who  expe- 
rienced its  rigors  as  "1816  and  froze  to 
death."  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  ex- 
treme heat,  fruit  and  vegetables  have 
appeared  at  their  accustomed  times, 
indeed,  in  man}'  instances,  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual.  The  weather  has 
thus  far  in  1902  afforded  an  unusually 
interesting  subject  of  conversation. 

FEW  of  those  who  esteemed 
themselves  so  highly  honored  by 
the  privilege  of  shaking  the  hand  of 
President  Schwab  at  the  May  banquet 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  thought  that  his 
strenuous  life  would  so  soon  be  inter- 
rupted. They  pay  the  penalty  who  go 
the  pace,  and  accelerated  heart-beats 
must  have  their  compensation.  The 
unparalleled  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  unequaled  salary,  have  no  power  to 
avert  the  inevitable  collapse  when  na- 
ture is  unduly  pressed.  Possibly  some 
of  those  who  heard  the  Wire  and  Steel 
King  speak  recall  the  hint  thrown  out 
by  him  in  his  happy  remarks  that  per- 
haps they  would  not  so  covet  his  posi- 
tion if  they  knew  the  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  went  with  it.  He 
knew  then  and  now  sufifers  the  penalty 
that  overworked  nature  imposes. 

IT  appears  that  the  much-sought  in- 
dustrial plant  of  the  United  Shoe- 
making  Machinery  plant  is  to  locate 
in  Beverly.  Had  it  been  understood 
that  so  large  a  part  of  the  management 
as  the  President  and  two  of  the  Direct- 
ors were  residents  of  the  famous  Bean- 
town,  and  that  they  were  anxious  to 
secure  the  locating  of  the  industry,  it 
is  just  possible  that  Worcester's  Board 
of  Trade  had  denied  itself  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining  the  representatives  of 
the  corporation  and  of  showing  them 
the  many  advantages  of  our  inland  city. 
However,  there  is  no  great  loss  with- 


out some  small  gain,  and  those  who  so 
glowingly  extolled  the  merits  of  the 
Heart  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  all 
the  more  ready  to  tell  her  story  when 
the  next  peripatetic  industry  is  prepar- 
ing to  take  a  walk.  It  sometimes  looks 
as  though  many  of  otir  later  enter- 
prises were  like  the  chronic  migrants  of 
the  earlier  West,  who  lived  in  tent-cov- 
ered wagons  ever  ready  to  move  on  if 
there  were  the  least  provocation. 

PRINCIPAL  Russell's  remarks  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Trade,  uttered 
last  spring,  are  worthy  of  a  carefid 
reading  by  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  good  of  our  schools,  a  feature 
of  our  municipal  life  which  absorbs  far 
more  of  our  tax  levy  than  any  other 
call,  indeed  almost  as  much  as  all  the 
others  united.  Such  being  the  case, 
this  city  and  all  cities  have  the  right 
to  demand  that  the  best,  and  only  the 
best,  be  rendered  for  the  outlay.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  distinguished  in- 
structor does  not  so  much  criticise  the 
manner  of  teaching,  nor  what  is  taught, 
as  he  does  the  fact  that  so  much  is 
tmdertaken  in  the  somewhat  restricted 
time  allotted  to  school  life.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  words,  given  in  the 
principal's  happiest  colloquial  style,  will 
receive  the  thorough  appro\al,  not  only 
of  fathers  and  mothers,  but  of  the 
teachers  themselves,  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  curriculum,  but  who  are  compelled 
to  take  matters  as  they  find  them,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  them.  Little  by 
little  the  courses  of  study  have  grown, 
till  now  they  need  some  edticational 
Alexander  to  cut  the  knot  which  holds 
them  together,  and  thus  permit  a  mtich- 
needed  readjustment. 

THE  W^oRCESTER  Magazine  is  in- 
terested in  any  and  every  thing 
which  even  looks  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  municipal  government.  Hence 
it  cheerfully  admits  to  its  columns  all 
honest  efforts  to  lift  city  rule  out  of 
the  ruts  and  depressions  into  which,  for 
any  reason,  it  appears  to  have  fallen. 
That  the  best  form  of  municipal  man- 
aeement   has   as  vet   come  into   vogue 
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few    thoug-htful    people    would    venture 
to  afifinn.       l"he  o-overnment  of  the  fu- 
ture,  possibly,     is    to-day     wholly   un- 
revealed.  Certainly  there  nuist  be  some 
chang-e  from  systems  which  lie  o])en  to 
at   least  the   imi)utation   of  venality   at 
almost  ever}-  turn.     The  late  ("io\ernor 
Wolcott  was  not  a  man  to  speak  with- 
out due  consideration,  and  the  charges 
which  he  laid  at  the  doors  of  city  man- 
ao^ement,  in  his  noted  Lowell  address, 
are    worthy    of    prolonged    discussion. 
The  State  of  ( )hio.  through  a  decision 
of   her   Supreme     Court,   finds     herself 
without  any  form  of  city  management, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  will  be  necessary  to 
get  the  State  out  of  her  muddle.       In 
an   effort  to  avoid  certain    faults,   suc- 
cessive   Legislatures   succeeded   in   do- 
ing just   what    was    most   deprecated, 
and  when  the  irreiiressilile  Tom  John- 
son  of  Cleveland   pushed   his   schemes 
too  far  and  appeals  were  taken  to  the 
courts,  then    came  the  decision  which 
imposes     the     necessity    of    beginning 
over  again.     ( )ur  own  Hon.  Joseph  H. 
Walker  has  often  laid  down  the  aphor- 
ism  that  the  further  we  get  from   the 
old-fashioned    town    meetin*.    just    so 
much  nearer  are  we  to  the  possibilities 
of   what   confronts    every    city  of   ten 
}'ears'   life   in    Xew   England   and   else- 
where.       Xice.   snug,   little    I)oards   of 
Aldermen  with  scarcely  larger  Councils 
are  just  what  those  with  axes  to  grind 
are   delighted  to   find.      It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  take  care  of  one's  friends 
in  such  a  body.      Boss  Tweed's  ])urse 
could  catch  and  hold  a  majority  of  the 
thirty-two    members    of    New    York's 
Senate,  but   even   his  resources   ^\•ould 
have,  or  might  have,  failed  before  the 
fifty    men    who    constitute    that    body 
now.     Mr.  ^\'alker  has  called  for  larger 
bodies  in  each  division  of  city  govern- 
ment.    Popularize  them   and  the^•   can 
no  more  be  reached  by  the  man   \vith 
an  extended  hand    than    could   such  a 
being  buy   up    the    voters    of   a   rock- 
ribbed  townshii),   who,  in  ])ul)lic  meet- 
ing   assembled,    debate    the    questions 
pertaining  to  the  public  weal. 

F*EW  events  in  recent  Worcester  an- 
nals have  awakened   more  public 
interest  than  the  August  regatta.     The 


weather  proved  to  be  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and  both  participants  and  onlook- 
ers pronounced  the  sports  a  magnificent 
success.      Not  since  Harvard  and  Yale, 
as    plucky    rivals,    coursed    the    waters 
north  of  the  causeway    have    so    many 
thousands  of  people    crowded    Quinsig- 
amond's  shore  to  see  aquatic    contests. 
Again  was  made  manifest  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  substitute    for    the   stretch  of 
earth  connecting  Worcester  and  Shrews- 
bury.       The    subject    of    a     beautiful 
bridge  to  span  our  lovely  sheet  of  water 
is  sure  to  stare    our    people  in   the  face 
till   the   project  materializes.     Though 
the  course  was  approved    by  those  who 
rowed  over  it  and  though  all  beholders 
enthusiastically  indicated  their  interest, 
there  was  no  one   who  did   not  realize 
that    an    elevated    bridge     had    added 
greatly  to  the  sudcess  of    the  occasion. 
Never   were   there    so    many    boats    in 
the    north-side    waters    as    when    the 
sports  were  progressing,    and    not    the 
least  interesting  of  the  events  was  the 
successful  passing    of    the    narrow  pas- 
sage, through  which  all  crafts  must  go 
on    their    way    back.       With    a    proper 
bridge  there  would  be    no    necessity  of 
a  moment's  delay    at   any    time.     The 
great  popularity  of  the  sports  and  the 
manifest    need     of     the    bridge    have 
aroused  new   attention    to  the  plan  as 
outlined     in     these     columns     several 
months  ago  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Sawyer. 
One    of    Worcester's    most    prominent 
architects,  Mr.  Stephen   C.    Earle,    has 
given  much  attention    to   the    subject; 
has  carefully    attended  to  the  securing 
of  a  charter    for    a    corporation    to  de- 
velope   and  maintain  the  attractiveness 
of  our  unrivaled  lake.      Again  the  pub- 
lic  press  is  giving    space   to   the   con- 
sideration of  the  plan.      Our  city  is  in- 
terested in  everything  that  contributes 
to  its   material    welfare,    and    the   best 
aquatic    race-course    in    New  England 
will    advertise    Worcester    as   scarcely 
anything    else    can    do.       The    bridge 
means   dollars    in    Worcester    pockets, 
thus  appealing  to    the    most   sordid  of 
reasons,    but    over   and    beyond  that  is 
the    chance    to    embellish   in   a    way  to 
make  the  Heart  of  the   Commonwealth 
deli^^htful  to  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful. 
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Directors. 
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W.  M.   Spaulding, 
Edvv.  M.   Woodward, 
Walter  H.   Blodget, 
James  H.  Whittle, 
William  H.   Inman, 


Clerk  of  the  Corporation,  H.  Ward  Bates. 


Henry  F.   Harris, 
James  E.   Orr, 
William  W.  Johnson, 
George  C.  Whitney, 
R.  James  Tatman, 


Irving  Swan  Brown, 
RuFus  B.  Dodge, 
Paul  B,  Morgan, 
Alfred  Thomas, 
James  C.  Stewart. 


Auditor,  Charles  A.  Chase. 


Chairmen  of  Committees. 


Advisory,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walker. 
Membership,  William  H.   Coughlin. 
Ways  and  Means,  Walter  M.  Spaulding. 
Manufactures,  Alfred  Thomas. 
Meetings  and  Receptions,   Henry  F.   Harris. 
Mercantile  Affairs,  Irving  Swan  Brown. 
Transportation  and  Railroads,  Paul  B.  Mor- 
gan. 
Education,  Hon.  Rufus  B.  Dodge. 


statistics  and  Information,  William  H.  Inman. 
Arbitration,  Lyman  A.   Ely. 
Legislation,  John  R.   Back. 
Ne7u  Enterprises,  George  C.  Whitney. 
Municipal  Affairs,  Edward  M.   Woodward. 
Taxation  and  Insurance,   R.   James   Tatman. 
Foreign   Trade,  Edwin  P.  Curtis. 
Publication,  Rufus  B,  Fowler. 


Board  of  Trade  Notes. 


There  were  twenty-one  foreign  inquiries  re- 
ceived on  Aug.  21  in  response  to  the  Spanish 
Export  Sheets,  which  were  sent  out  about  the 
first  of  August. 

As  in  some  cases,  one  letter  calls  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  different  manufactured 
goods,  in  one  case  thirty-six  articles  being  men- 
tioned, this  is  of  interest  to  a  great  many  Wor- 
cester manufacturers. 

It  is  very  necessary  tliat  tliese  inquiries 
should  be  answered  pronqitly,  as  this  is  the 
method  by  which  tlie  Board  of  Trade  acknowl- 
edges the  communication.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  to  use  sufficient  postage  for  foreign  mail, 
as  if  domestic  rate  of  postage  is  used  it  is  not 
pleasant  for  the  foreign  buyer  to  be  obliged  to 
pay  deficient  postage. 

A  co-operation,  on  the  part  of  Worcester 
manufacturers  will  enable  the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  extend  a  valuable  service  to  Worcester 
people,  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  Worcester,  as  a  city,  remarkable  for  its  va- 
riety of  manufacturing  interests,  and  next  year 
it  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  issue  an  Export 
Sheet,  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  city. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  industries  not 
represented  on  this  year's  sheet  because  it  did 


not  appeal  to  tliem  as  being  a  feasible  plan.  The 
inquiries  are  certainly  being  received. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  idle  cu- 
riosity, or  a  desire  to  buy  goods  which  brings 
the  replies. 

Upon  the  reading-room  tables  may  be  found 
a  large  number  of  papers  and  documents  per- 
taining to  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  known 
the  world  over  as  the  Flour  City.  Among  these 
data  is  a  large  volume  giving  an  extended  de- 
scrijation  of  the  varied  industries  of  the  flourish- 
ing city  by  the  Genesee. 

The  tables  of  the  reading-room  are  well  sup- 
plied with  matter  to  interest  and  instruct.  In 
addition  to  some  of  the  popular  magazines  there 
are  documents  from  many  of  the  leading  cities, 
setting  forth  their  respective  advantages.  More 
and  more  business  men  are  coming  to  realize 
the  handiness  of  the  roo  ns  as  a  running-in- 
place. 

Tiie  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  held  Thursday,  Sept. 
11.  President  Blodget  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
suggestions  from  all  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  pertaining  to  matters  which  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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Collegiate  Department,  Clark  University. 


grades. 


HILE  Worcester  is  primarily 
A^/"  a  manufacturing  city,  she  has 
ever  been  conspicuous  for 
her  interest  in  ah  educational 
matters.  She  early  turned 
her  attention  to  the  expan- 
sion and  perfecting  of  her 
pnl)lic  schools,  and  years 
ago  became  the  seat  of  first- 
class  institutions  of  higher 
Besides,  her  young  people 
have  been  among  the  most  successful  of 
the  patrons  of  other  New  England  col- 
leges. Worcester  Academy,  the  Oread 
and  the  Highland  [Military  School  have 
done  their  part  for  scholarly  Worcester, 
and,  beyond  them,  we  have  had  Holy 
Cross  College,  the  Normal  School, 
Worcester  Polytechnic,  Clark  Univer- 
sity, and,  later,  the  School  of  Domestic 
Economy,  all  accomplishing  an  excel- 
lent end,  but  a  popular  institution  to 
which  all  Worcester  boys  might  go  if 
they  desired  has  been  wanting  till  this 
month  of  October,  1902. 

The  late  Jonas  Clark,  who  so  nuuiifi- 
cently  endowed  the  University  bearing 
his  name  and  whose  decennial  was  cele- 


brated in  1899,  on  his  decease,  left 
specific  instructions  as  to  the  founding 
and  maintenance  of  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  established 
University.  In  accordance  with  those 
instructions,  the  Trustees  have  organ- 
ized a  faculty  and  have  issued  an  an- 
nouncement as  to  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed institution.  Evidently  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  department  are  not  bound 
by  tradition  in  their  fornuilation,  since 
they  have  reduced  the  course  from  the 
almost  invariable  four  years  to  three, 
and  instead  of  a  prescribed  amount  of 
preparatory  matter,  express  a  willingness 
to  take  on  certificate  graduates  of  first- 
class  New  England  high  schools  or 
schools  of  similar  grade ;  also  the  pro- 
spectus would  indicate  that  applicants 
will  be  admitted  who  satisfy  the 
authorities  that  they  are  properly 
equipped  for  entrance,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  somewhat  fussy  requirements 
now  demanded  by  all  institutions  that 
do  not  accept  certificates. 

That  the  voung  men  of  Worcester 
and  vicinity  are  quick  to  appreciate  this 
opportunity  is  evident  in  the  large  nuni- 
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ber  of  those  applying  for  admission,  a 
number  already  much  in  excess  of 
that  expected  when  the  opening  was 
announced.  There  will  be  no  less 
to  seek  their  education  at  the  long- 
established  colleges ;  those  entering 
here  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
men  to  whom  the  new  department 
means  an  education  brought  to  their 
very  doors.  For  many  years  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross  has  afforded 
opportunities  to  boys  of  the  Catholic 
religion  which  only  those  of  Boston  had 
in  an  equal  degree ;  hence  the  Classical 
High  School  has  regularly  graduated  a 
large  number  who  have  thereafter  be- 
taken themselves  to  the  College  on  the 
hill  and  thence  have  entered  upon  walks 
in  life  otherwise  closed  to  them.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  as 
the  years  go  by,  many  boys  will  com- 
plete their  courses  in  the  several  high 
schools  of  Worcester  and  the  near-by 
towns  who  would,  under  former  condi- 
tions, stop  short  of  the  completion  of  a 
course,  for  the  reason  that  they  could 
not  afford  the  expense  of  a  full  college 
education. 

While  it  might  be  said  with  propriety 
that  Mr.  Clark  did  not  locate  his  Uni- 
versity in  the  most  desirable  manner 
and,  possibly,  his  notions  of  collegiate 
architecture  were  not  in  accord  with 
those  of  people  who  had  given  years  to 
the  consideration  of  such  matters,  yet 
Americans  are  wont  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  inevitable  and  to  look  upon  the 
best  side  of  the  picture.  The  main 
edifice  has  been  subjected  to  a  deal  of 
furbishing  and  painting.  The  rooms 
have  been  re-arranged  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  demands  of  the  entering 
class.  The  large  University  library 
which  has  occupied  so  much  of  the 
space  in  the  older  edifice  will  soon  find 
a  permanent  location  in  the  new  build- 
ing,   which    is    advancing     rapidly    and 


which  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  south 
end  of  Main  Street  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity grounds.  The  city  of  Worcester, 
with  a  spirit  of  appreciation  of  the  plac- 
ing of  an  institution  of  so  high  a  grade 
in  her  midst,  has  laid  out  and  purposes 
to  maintain  an  open  space  in  front  of 
the  University  grounds,  giving  to  the 
same  the  name  of  University  Park. 
Accessibleness  is  one  of  the  prime 
requisites  in  these  days,  and  this  the 
institution  has  in  the  highest  degree^ 
since  there  is  a  constant  procession  of 
street  cars  passing,  by  whose  system  of 
transfers  a  nickel  fare  will  place  all 
students,  in  a  very  short  time,  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  city,  and  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  near-by  towns  are 
thus  placed  in  quick  connection.  The 
steam  roads,  also,  will  bring  to  Worces- 
ter the  students  from  as  many  more, 
though  possibly  a  little  more  remote. 

Few  colleges  have  started  into  being 
with  a  larger  endowment.  Considerably 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  have  been 
set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
particular  department,  so  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  funds  wherewith  to  run  the 
institution.  The  experience  of  those 
who  have  so  long  had  to  do  with  the 
University  proper  will  be  of  great  utility 
in  the  developing  of  this  new  venture. 
For  more  than  a  decade  our  people 
have  known  that  instruction  of  the 
highest  kind  was  given  in  Clark  Uni- 
versity, but  so  different  was  the  whole 
system  from  that  in  vogue  elsewhere 
that  it  was  only  when  there  was  a  sum- 
mer school  in  progress  did  its  existence 
impress  itself  upon  the  mass  of  our  citi- 
zens. Now  all  this  is  to  be  changed,  for 
while  the  University  courses  are  still 
maintained  as  hitherto,  there  will  be 
added  to  the  great  edifice  on  South 
]\Iain  Street  the  presence  of  active, 
vigorous  youngsters,  and  we  may  confi- 
dentlv  look  forward  to  football  matches 
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between  the  rival  tt  ams  of  Clark  Cni- 
versity  and  those  of  Holy  Cross  and  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic.  A  real,  live 
college  yell  from  this  part  of  Worcester 
will  be  not  only  an  innovation,  bnt  a 
joyfnl  addition  to  the  many  ear-pleasers 
in  which  the  city  abounds. 

Wednesday,  October  i,  is  set  down 
as  the  opening  day,  and  thenceforward 
to  the  19th  of  June  the  college  year  pro- 
gresses, with  a  week  out  at  Christmas 
and  the  same  at  Easter.  Thus  the  year 
is  five  weeks  shorter  than  that  of  tlie 
public  schools,  but  nmch  can  be  done  in 
thirty-five  weeks  if  proper  application  is 
displayed.     For  the  opening  year    there 


The  Board  of  Trade  especially  in- 
terests itself  in  the  securing  of  new 
industries  and  in  their  development,  but 
it  also  greets  any  extension  of  educa- 
tional opportunit}'  with  all  the  pleasure 
with  which  it  would  hail  the  placing  of  a 
manufacturing  establishment  employ- 
ing hundreds  of  hands.  This  new  ven- 
ture means  much  to  this  bustling,  teem- 
ing city.  Our  boys  who  do  not  care  for 
the  mechanical  work  of  tlie  "Tech,"  and 
who  have  not  the  requirements  for  the 
Holy  Cross,  have  now  a  chance  to  get 
all  that  would  be  theirs  were  they  resi- 
dents of  Cambridge,  Amherst  or  New 
Haven.     It   does    not   follow  because   a 
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is  no  expense  for  tuition,  this  alone 
being  a  wide  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished usage  elsewhere.  For  the  second 
year  there  will  be  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  the  regular  cost  of  tuition 
during  the  third  year  will  be  fifty  dol- 
lars. Just  what  the  future  fee  will  be  is 
not  as  yet  determined.  Doubtless,  the 
figure  will  be  established  as  a  result  of 
experience  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
college.  It  is  expected  that  all  candi- 
dates for  admission  will  remain,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  through  the 
course,  and  will  have  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  this  effect,  thus  cutting  off 
some  who  would  like  to  experiment  for 
a  while  trying  to  find  out  whether  they 
like  the  place  and  its  appointments. 


man  is  a  skilled  mechanic  that  his  sons 
will  follow  in  his  footsteps.  They  may 
be  among  those  to  w'hom  tools  are 
worse  than  (ireek,  and  the  study  of  the 
latter  is  their  true  vocation.  Here 
comes  their  chance.  Everything  nowa- 
days is  kaleidoscopic  and  each  turn  of 
the  generations  shifts  the  people,  not 
always  into  better  positions,  l)ut  into 
different  ones;  the  new^  college  adds  a 
possil)ility  for  education  and  employ- 
ment till  now  unknown  in  Worcester. 

With  such  a  design  as  the  College  de- 
partment contemplates,  and  in  such  a 
city  as  Worcester  with  its  innnense 
number  of  practical  industries,  it  was 
eminently  desirable  that  the  most  prac- 
tical of  men  should  be  secured  to  steer 
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the  new  project  through  the  beginning 
of  its  voyage.  It  is  an  old  saying  that 
if  we  wish  anything  done  we  should  em- 
ploy the  busiest  of  men.  This  must 
have  been  in  the  miiuls  of  the  Trustees 
when  they  offered  the  Presidency  to  the 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  of  Washington, 
a  man  who  is  already  loaded  down  with 
duties ;  but  he    has    seen    a    chance    to 


trial  School  for  colored  youths  at  Ma- 
nassas, Va. ;  he  is  the  Honorary  Profess- 
or of  Statistics  and  Social  Economics  in 
the  Catholic  University  in  Washington, 
and  for  several  years  has  held  a  lecture- 
ship in  the  same  branches  in  the  Colum- 
bian L  niversity,  also  in  Washington ; 
finally  he  is  trustee  of  the  new  Carnegie 
institution    and    one    of    the     Executive 


RUFUS    C.    BENTLEY, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


accept  and  to  assume  the  new  burden. 
In  addition  to  being  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  at  the  nation's  capital,  he 
holds,  besides  his  Presidency  here,  no 
less  than  five  other  educational  posi- 
tions, viz.,  he  is  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hackley 
School  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  a  bovs' 
preparatory  school ;  President  of  the 
association  which  conducts    the    Indus- 


Committee,  having  most  to  do  with  its 
organization.  With  such  a  burden  of 
responsibilities  Worcester  may  well  feel 
flattered  that  Colonel  Wright  has  seen 
fit  to  direct  the  course  of  our  new  Col- 
lege. 

Three  members  of  the  Faculty  have 
been  connected  with  the  University  for 
many  years,  Drs.  Story  and  Hodge 
from  the  start,  and  Dr.  Webster  coming 
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soon  after.  In  the  new  College  they 
will  conduct  courses  in  mathematics, 
biology,  and  pliysics.  respectively. 
Rufus  C.  JJentley.  A.AL,  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  1894,  the  most  of 
whose  experience  in  an  educational  way 
has  been  had  in  the  West.  He  lias 
been  a  Fellow  in  Education,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  for 
the  past  year  a  hYdlow  in  i'edagog_\-  in 
Clark;  tlie  choice  of  President  Wright 
for  his  jjresent  posiiion  most  excellent 
results  are  expected  from  his  labors. 

The  instructors,  six  in  number,  are: 
Joseph    G.    Coffin,    US.,  a    graduate    of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, physics. 
Charles     W.     Easley,    A.M.,    Dickinson 

College,  chemistry. 
Frederick     H.     Hodge,     A.AL,     Boston 

University,  mathematics. 
Samuel  T.  Capen,  Pli.D.,  Tufts  College, 

modern  languages. 
P'rederick     A.      Bushee,     Ph.D.,     Dart- 
mouth, economics  and  history. 
Andrew    J.     George,     A.M.,     Amherst, 
English. 
While,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  several 
courses  offered,    students    may  elect    a 
wide    range  and    may  even    pursue    an 
old-fashioned  college    regimen,  particu- 
lar prominence  is  given  to  mathematics 
as  the  proper    groundwork    of    college 
education,  "under  the  belief  that  a  thor- 
ough   equipment    in     mathematics    en- 


ables the  student  to  grasp  more  clearly 
and  fully  the  principles  of  most  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  especially  in 
his  stud}-  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology 
and  other  branches." 

riiere  are  eleven  regular  coiu'ses  of 
instructi(Mi  as  follows:  1,  Mathematics ; 
H,  English  ,  tlie  h^nglish  language  and 
literature;  111,  Historx-;  1\',  Physics; 
\,  Chemistry;  \'l,  P.iology,  including 
botany  and  zoology;  \'II.  Modern  Lan- 
guages, hrench,  German  and  Spanish; 
N'lII,  Political  .Science  and  Civics;  IX, 
Economics  and  Sociology;  X,  Psychol- 
ogy, ethics,  and  philoso[)hy ;  XI,  Latin 
and  (ireek,  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages and  literature. 

The  courses  ofifered  fi^r  the  hVesh- 
men  year  include  all  the  foregoing  ex- 
cept numbers  \'1II,  IX  and  X. 

The  well-selected  library  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity will  afford  admirable  opportu- 
nity for  research,  and  added  to  the  same 
are  the  facilities  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Worcester,  than  which  very  few 
places  have  better. 

The  ceremonies  of  inauguration,  to 
take  place  October  9,  will  draw  together 
a  large  number  of  prominent  educat(jrs, 
especially  from  New  England.  Wliile 
this  favored  region  already  possesses  a 
large  number  of  exceptionally  well- 
equipped  institutions,  Worcester  confi- 
dently expects  her  latest  addition  to 
prove  itself  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
front  ranks. 


Pressure  in  the  Public  Schools. 


A  Smoke-talk  before  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade  by  E.  Harlow  Russell,  Principal 
Worcester  State  Normal  School. 

(Co7itinued from  the  Sepf ember  numder,) 


But  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  pres- 
sure, and  I  come  to  the  matter  of  school 
management ;  disciphne.  There  is  no 
question  whatever  that  the  disciphne  of 
our  pubHc  schools  is  far  more  discrim- 
inating and  humane  than  it  was  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  and  every  single  step 
in  this  direction  must  bring  pressure 
upon  the  teacher  and  pupil.  Reasoning, 
persuasion,  tact,  have  largely  taken  the 
place  of  authority  and  force.  We  are 
all  proud  of  that,  but  it  means  something 
to  the  teacher.  It  means  a  great  strain ; 
how  to  avoid  the  mere  exhibition  of 
authority,  or  force,  which  is  abotit  the 
shortest  cut  to  what  you  want  done.  I 
have  traveled  that  road  and  know  it.  It 
is  a  very  straight  road  indeed.  I  re- 
member being  in  Bufifalo,  at  one  of  those 
large  grammar  schools,  where  the  high- 
est classes  were  almost  young  men  who 
worked  on  the  canal-boats  in  summer 
and  went  to  school  in  winter.  The  mas- 
ter was  Colonel  Thorpe,  who,  I  believe, 
had  been  on  Sheridan's  stafY  during  the 
war.  Every  young  man  as  he  went  out 
of  the  door  on  dismissal  of  the  class 
looked  around  and  made  a  bow  and 
said  "Good  night"  to  the  teacher.  And 
I  said,  "How  in  the  world  do  you  man- 
age this — to  get  those  boys — (they  were 
pretty  rough  looking),  but  what  gentle- 
men they  are !"  "Well,"  said  Colonel 
Thorpe,  "it  is  only  because  everv  one  of 
them  knows  he  is  apt  to  be  knocked 
stiff  in  his  tracks  if  he  doesn't !"  Now 
that  is  a  labor-saving  device.  But  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  Worcester  to- 
day, nor  in  Buffalo.  This  was  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  Now  we  have  to  take 
a  more  trying  and  roundabout  way ;  and 
this  art  of  persuasion  and  tact,  and  dis- 
crimination, is  made  still  harder  by  the 
great  foreign  element  that  we  contin- 
ually receive  into  our  schools  year  by 
vear.     Most  of  them  have  been  used  to 


nothing  else  but  this  short  cut,  and  a 
severe  cut,  too,  and  they  know  nothing' 
else.  They  are  not  open  to  appeal.  They 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  kindness. 
They  have  had  no  moral  appeal  made  to 
them,  and  they  need  to  be  weaned  from 
brutality  to  secure  confidence.  This  is 
sometimes  a  long  and  painful,  though 
always  a  beautiful  and  admirable,  pro- 
cess. I  have  seen  it  used,  but  it  costs 
something!  It  takes  time,  and  it  brings 
any  amount  of  pressure.  It  is  possible 
for  one  or  two  pupils  to  send  a  good 
teacher  home  every  night  prostrated  in 
her  nervous  system ;  prostrated  with  the 
effort  she  has  been  making  all  day  to 
treat  the  pupils  with  discrimination,  tact, 
humanity,  and  patience,  etc.  Colonel 
Thorpe  would  have  made  very  short 
work  of  that.  There  is  far  more  atten- 
tion to  individual  pupils,  to  their  temper- 
ament, to  their  home  surroundings  ;  their 
environment.  This  is  considered  vastly 
more  than  formerly.  All  this  calls  for 
more  resources  in  the  teacher,  and  these 
are  largely  the  methods  by  which  this 
change  in  management  is  brought  about. 
Then  there  is  another  thing :  we  have 
to  employ  so  many  teachers  now  that 
the  native  ability  of  teachers,  as  a  class, 
is  not  what  it  was  forty  years  ago — just 
as  the  native  ability  of  the  clerks  em- 
ployed in  the  stores,  as  a  class,  is  not 
as  high  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  The  enormous  demand  for  teach- 
ers  has  more  than  exhausted  the  supply 
of  what  is  called,  sometimes,  "born 
teachers."  Teachers  have  not  been 
"born"  half  fast  enough.  We  are  ever  so 
much  in  arrears  for  "born"  teachers ! 
They  say  a  poet  is  born,  not  made ;  and 
that  has  been  varied  to  say  that  a  teach- 
er is  born  and  made.  And  I  should  add 
that  nowadays  we  have  to  employ  a 
prettv  large  proportion  of  teachers  that 
are  made  and  not  born.    We  can  not  get 
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one-eighth  of  the  number  we  want  of 
teachers  of  tlie  born  class.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  makes  superintendents 
necessary  ;  truant  -  officers  necessary  ; 
apparatus,  and  technique,  and  imple- 
ments, and  examinations  necessary.  All 
these  things  produce  pressure,  because 
it  takes  a  good  deal  of  pressure  to  make 
a  mediocre  person  do  the  work  of  a 
superior  person  born  to  do  it,  and  we 
have  to  employ  a  very  large  proportion 
of  that  class.  Then  the  absence  of 
parental  control  in  the  community,  the 
growth  of  petty  lawlessness  in  our  large 
towns  and  cities,  brings  a  pressure  on 
the  schools.  The  Police  Department  in- 
formed me  that  they  are  always  glad 
when  the  schools  reassemble  in  Septem- 
ber. They  have  far  less  juvenile  lawless- 
ness than  during  the  long  vacation.  That 
is  to  say,  we  have  made  our  teachers  to 
some  extent  a  supplementary  police  force 
in  the  community.  That  is  not  alto- 
gether in  the  way  of  lessening  the  pres- 
sure, but  in  the  way  of  increasing  it. 

I  have  come  to  my  third  point,  and 
that  is  the  condition  of  public  opinion, 
meaning  you  and  me.  Public  opin- 
ion, generally  speaking,  in  this  particular 
is  ambitious,  first  of  all.  and  ignorant  of 
consequences,  especially  relating  to 
schools.  That  is  the  tendency  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  impulsive  and  not  reason- 
able ;  and,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
public  education,  public  opinion  is  ex- 
tremely unsettled.  And  this  is  true  not 
only  in  professional,  but  in  unprofes- 
sional circles.  The  late  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
who  justly  held  a  very  high  estimate  of 
his  own  ability  and  accomplishments  as 
an  educator,  thought  that  when  he  went 
to  Boston  as  Secretary  he  should  have 
a  comparatively  easy  task  to  persuade 
the  people  of  the  importance  of  his  view 
of  education.  After  a  year  of  trial  I 
asked  him  how  he  was  getting  along, 
and  he  said.  'Tt  seems  to  me  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  ought  to  ofifer  a  pre- 
mium to  any  man  who  will  bring  two 
educational  experts  in  this  State  to- 
gether who  will  agree  on  anv  one  sub- 
ject with  reference  to  schools!"  Well, 
now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  when 
doctors  disacree  ?  when  even  the  high- 
est professional  opinion  you  can  reach 


is  not  in  agreement?  You  have  got  to 
make  some  choice,  and  choice  always 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
strain.  That  is  one  of  the  fruitful  sources 
of  pressure,  the  unsettled  state  of  jniblic 
opinion. 

Again,  there  is  the  matter  of  rivalry, 
or  competition,  which  is  brought  about 
by  our  free  interconmiunication,  and 
that  is  a  very  serious  matter.  We  have 
grown  to  feel  that  each  school  must 
equal  all  other  schools,  and  each  city 
must  combine  within  itself  the  excel- 
lences and  advantages  of  all  other  cities, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  tell  our  pupils 
that  we  hear  they  do  so  and  so  in  Spring- 
field, or  New  Haven,  or  in  Boston,  or  in 
Brookline,  and  why  can't  we  do  that  in 
Worcester?  We  can!  We  can  do  it  in 
Worcester  if  they  do  it  in  St)ringficld 
or  New  Haven,  and  can  give  them  a 
point  or  two  about  the  way  to  do  it.  Or 
we  can  do  anything  that  they  do  in 
Brookline,  and  can  do  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  do  in  Boston ;  but  what  we 
can  not  do,  and  what  we  are  continually 
trying  to  do,  is  to  unite  everything  that 
thev  do  in  all  those  cities  and  everywhere 
else  on  earth  !  I  tell  you,  in  many  cases 
teachers  would  be  better  employed  cul- 
tivating their  own  ground,  doing  their 
own  work,  than  they  are  when  they  are 
sent  out  and  employed  as  skirmishers 
to  see  if  they  can  not  find  somebody 
else  doing  something  they  are  not  doing, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  up  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  things  they  are  doing. 
It  fills  our  schools  full  of  things  that  are 
time-consuming,  and  brings  pressure  on 
teacher  and  pupil — this  rivalry,  this 
bugbear  of  what  they  are  doing  in  other 
cities,  and  that  we  must  not  be  behind, 
shutting  our  eyes  to  our  own  excel- 
lence ;  and,  moreover,  it  shows  that  we 
are  wide  awake  if  we  do  this.  It  is 
really  quite  a  serious  thing.  Then  teach- 
ers are  continually  exhorted  to  do  more 
professional  reading  and  visit  schools, 
and  get  methods  from  other  teachers. 
Thev  are  running  away  from  their  own 
work,  and  are  not  cultivating  their  own 
natural  al)ilities,  but  are  continually 
under  a  sense  of  unrest,  and  a  feeling 
that  the  only  thing  to  save  them  is  pro- 
fessional reading,  or  running  of¥  to  see 
new  methods. 
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Washington  Irving  tells  us  of  the 
bustling  old  man  who  was  continually 
calling  his  servants  from  their  work  and 
exhorting  them  to  be  diligent.  Now  we 
are  doing  a  good  deal  of  that  sort  of 
thing  with  our  teachers,  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  result  is  very  salutary. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  displays 
of  what  is  called  ''work"  in  fairs,  etc., 
and  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  its 
preparation  ;and  then  the  inclusiveness — 
you  know,  the  school  system  is  one  of 
the  greatest  jumbles  that  we  have  in  the 
city.  It  includes  just  about  everything ! 
Look  for  just  one  moment  at  the  days 
we  celebrate — there  are  Arbor  Day,  Me- 
morial Day,  and  all  the  rest,  and  then 
there  are  any  number  of  birthdays  of 
noted  men.  And  events — current  events  ! 
I  remember,  when  the  lamented  death  of 
Garfield  occurred,  it  was  brought  into 
the  schools,  like  everything  else.  It  is 
a  terrible  thing  for  the  schools  when  a 
President  dies  under  tragic  circum- 
stances, and  I  will  tell  you  of  one  poor 
little  victim  of  it.  He  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  it,  but  he  liad  to  learn  all 
about  it.  Then  he  had  to  recite  it,  and 
read  it,  and  then  he  had  to  w-rite  a  com- 
position al)out  it  after  that,  and  he  final- 
ly went  home  and  told  his  mother  that 
he  wished  the  President  had  not  been 
killed !  He  had  been  put  through  the 
clothes-wringer  so  that  everything  had 
been  squeezed  out  of  him.  And  there 
is  too  much  of  that  done,  because  the 
significance  of  many  of  these  national 
events  can  not  be  comprehended  by  lit- 
tle children.  It  is  not  any  particular  one 
of  them,  but  it  is  all  of  them  combined ! 

The  school  gardens:  I  have  here  a 
cutting  from  the  Transcript  about  an 
exhibition  of  gardens ;  of  horticulture, 
and  floriculture,  as  if  we  were  going  to 
have  a  wave  of  gardens !  Excellent,  and 
that  is  the  mischief  of  it.  The  worst  of 
these  things  is  that  they  are  so  good ! 
As  the  Englishman  said  of  the  American 
pie — the  worst  of  it  is  it  is  so  nice ! 
This  is  pie,  but  it  is  not  so  digestible  in 
large  quantities.  Local  discipline,  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  savings  banks,  art 
study,  excursions  afield — and  nothing 
dropped,  ever!  That  is  the  problem! 
It  is  put  on  top,  or  jammed  in,  some- 


where or  other,  nothing  displaced  any- 
where. 

Then  the  aggressiveness  of  schools  is 
a  source  of  pressure.  Most  of  us  learn 
in  boyhood  a  great  many  things  sponta- 
neously, engage  in  it  voluntarily,  or  we 
read  this  and  that,  or  attend  a  lec- 
ture —  whatever  we  want  to  do  — 
and,  once  in  a  great  while,  children  do 
that  now.  But  now  we  feed  with  a  force- 
pump.  Everything  must  be  taught,  noth- 
ing learned.  Now  I  don't  believe  that 
many  of  you  are  aware  that  every- 
thing is  taught,  and  nothing  voluntarily 
learned.  We  must  have  a  class  in  every- 
thing. A  bright  woman  member  of  the 
lioard  of  Education  said  not  long  ago, 
in  the  Normal  School,  that  if  you  went 
out  in  the  morning  and  said  what  a  beau- 
tiful spring  morning  this  is,  the  next 
thing  you  would  know  some  one  would 
say,  "Now  let's  get  up  a  class  and  go 
out  and  enjoy  it !"  We  assume  that  a 
person  would  not  know  anything  unless 
he  was  taught.  Now  that  is  not  the 
way  we  are  made.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  spontaneous  activity.  All  that  is  de- 
stroyed by  this  aggressiveness  and  in- 
sisting on  teaching  things.  It  will  not 
do  to  take  up  a  thing  in  your  own  way ; 
you  are  told  that  you  are  probably  not 
learning  it  right,  but  you  join  a  class 
and  you  wall  be  put  on  the  right  track. 
We  used  to  play  baseball,  and  there 
were  a  great  manv  things  that  we  used 
to  play.  Tlut  it  has  all  taken  the  form 
of  games.  A  little  boy  not  more  than 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  not  more  than 
two  or  three  days  ago  was  dismissed 
from  the  crowd  with  curses  because  he 
did  not  show  more  knowledge  of  the 
game  of  ball  they  were  getting  up.  He 
couldn't  go  out  there  and  enjoy  himself. 
That  would  not  do  at  all.  He  would  be 
turned  down  at  once  as  a  perfectly  use- 
less and  ridiculous  member.  That  is  the 
thing  that  has  infected  all  of  our  schemes 
of  education.  ( )ur  schools  are  showing 
far  more  than  we  ought  to  be  content 
to  have  them  show,  both  in  the  teachers 
and  pupils — alternation  between  excite- 
ment CMi  the  one  hand  and  fatigue  on 
the  other,  and  that  easily  runs  into  the 
mor])id  condition,  and  that  is  especially 
dangerous  to  children.  Whenever  a 
child  is  suffering  from  fatigue,  especially 
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from  fatigued  attention,  many  things 
that  we  say  ought  to  interest  him,  entire- 
ly fail  to  do  so,  and  he  wishes,  as  that 
poor  boy  did,  that  Garfield  hadn't  died, 
and  we  are  on  very  dangerous  ground 
for  the  comintr  rears.  1  don't  know 
whether  there  is  anv  remedy  for 
all  this ;  1  know  that  it  is  nobody's 
fault  but  yours  and  mine.  It  is  the  fault 
of  the  communit\-.  The  teachers  are  not 
alone ;  they  are  acting  under  ])ressure 
themselves.  They  would  not  voluntarily 
bring  about  this  condition  of  things.  It 
is  not  the  School  Committee.  It  is  _\'ou 
and  I.  It  is  in  the  air.  It  presses  upon 
all  sides,  and  vou  and  I  have  just  as 
much  to  do  about  it  as  anybody  else  in 
the  community.  If  there  is  anv  ameli- 
oration, I  have  not  shown  it :  I  have 
given  it  to  you  as  bad  as  I  could,  and 
have  not  shown  the  good  side.  There 
are  plenty  of  ]KM)ple  who  at  the  next 
convention  will  cry  up  our  school  sys- 
tem enough.  I  have  thought  it  would 
be  wholesome  to  take  the  other  side,  and 
J  think  it  a  truthful  presentation  of  a 
])art  of  the  case.  I  have  presented  what 
I  consider  a  very  dangerous  tendency 
which  the  community  as  a  whole  is  up- 
holding, year  by  year.  If  there  is  any 
remedy  for  it.  and  I  do  not  say  there  is 
not.  it  lies  in  an  awakened  public  opin- 
ion, and  secondly,  probably,  in  some 
modification  of  the  existing  school  sys- 
tem. And  now  I  am  going  to  make  two 
or  three  suggestions  in  regard  to  some 
modification  of  the  school  system  of  this 
city,  as  shortlv  as  I  can,  and  I  won't  ex- 
plain my  reasons  nor  ask  you  to  accept 
the  suggestions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  experiment  tried  of  electing  our 
School  Committee  one  third  by  wards, 
as  at  present,  one  from  each  ward ;  one 
third  at  large,  from  the  whole  city,  with- 
out reference  to  residence  ;  and  one  third 
by  appointment  by  the  INIayor. 

This  arrangement  would  do  some- 
thing, it  seems  to  me.  towards  giving, 
first,  local  representation,  which  we  must 
have  with  our  form  of  government ;  sec- 
ond, the  advantage  of  securing  our  best 
men  without  regard  to  their  location  or 
residence ;  third,  for  a  portion  of  these 
men  so  appointed  we  could  hold  some 
individual  responsible,  as  we  can  not 
now. 


Second,  I  should  like  to  see  (and  I 
should  especially  like  this  if  I  were  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  in  the  city  or  if 
I  were  a  member  of  the  Connnittee)  a 
Teachers'  Connnittee  of  Information  or 
.Suggestion,  consisting,  say.  of  five  mem- 
bers, one  from  the  high  schools  to  be 
elected  by  the  high  school  teachers  and 
to  represent  the  high  schools  ;  one  from 
the  three  grammar  grades,  ninth,  eighth 
and  seventh  ;  one  from  the  three  primarv 
grades,  first,  second  and  third,  and  one 
to  be  elected  by  the  other  teachers  in 
the  special  schools  ;  these  to  l)e  elected 
in  June  to  serve  for  one  year  and  not  to 
l)e  eligible  thereafter ;  to  meet  once  a 
month  for  conference,  the  five,  to  attend 
all  meetings  of  the  School  Committee 
(except  the  executive  sessions  where 
their  own  reapijointment  c)r  salaries 
were  to  be  fixed),  and  to  connnunicate 
with  the  School  Committee,  either  vol- 
untarily or  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  writing  onlv. 

There  are  between  550  and  600  teach- 
ers in  this  city,  and  most  of  them  are 
persons  of  good  sense  and  skill  and 
knowledge  in  their  profession.  I  am 
speaking  of  what  I  know,  and  it  would 
be  of  inmiense  use  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  have  some  recognized  medium 
of  conmnmication  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  Committee  itself  and  the 
schools  more  than  they  have  now.  That 
is  my  point. 

Third.  I  should  like  to  see  the  re- 
tirement of  all  teachers,  perhaps,  after 
twenty-five  or  thirtv  years'  service,  on 
one  cjuarter  of  their  pay.  This  would  be 
a  relief  to  the  teacher,  would  be  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to.  and  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  the  administration  of 
schools,  because  there  is  no  more  deli- 
cate thing  to  be  done,  perhaps,  by  a 
school  committee  than  to  drop  a  teacher 
who  has  grown  old  in  the  service,  and 
who  may  not  and  probably  docs  not 
have  adec|uate  means  of  support.  This 
I  should  do  not  as  an  act  of  charity,  but 
I  should  do  it  simply  as  an  act  of  ad- 
ministration, and  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  to  the  service  more  than  the  mod- 
erate cost  to  the  city.  I  would  not  be 
particular  about  the  provisions,  or  fig- 
ures, or  age  limit ;  I  have  only  attempted 
to  indicate  the  j^oint. 


Rev.  George  Sumner  Ball. 


OR  many  a  day  had  a  Grand 
Army  man  cf  central  Massa- 
chusetts been  asked  to  name 
the  veteran  whom  he  most 
liighly  esteemed,  the  chances 
are  tliat  he  would  reply  in- 
stantly, "Chaplain  Ball."  In- 
deed, in  eastern  portions  of 
the  Bay  State,  and  in  such 
^^^^  other  parts  as  were  familiar 
^SmmB  to  survivors  of  the  Twenty- 
first,  there  were  few  old  sol- 
diers of  the  Rebellion  to  whom  the 
mention  of  those  two  words  did  not 
arouse  memories  in  which  there  figured 
prominently  the  solid  figure  and  the 
pleasant  face  of  him  whose  remains  lov- 
ing hands  carried  to  their  burial  on  the 
9th  day  of  Septeml)er  last.  Absence 
from  gatherings  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  frequent  told  his  comrades  that 
the  chaplain  was  not  so  active  as  when 
he  marched  with  them  fully  forty  years 
ago ;  besides,  the  truthful  calendar  told 
them  that  four  score  and  more  of  years 
brought  burdens  not  borne  so  lightly  as 
of  yore. 

Soldiers  of  any  war  need  not  be  told 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  chaplains. 
Whatever  changes  army  life  might 
make  in  the  men  themselves,  they  were 
especially  observant  of  any  departure 
from  the  strictest  propriety  on  the  part 
of  their  spiritual  adviser  and  director ; 
nor  were  they  slow  to  comment  on  the 
same  among  themselves.  A  single  slip 
on  the  part  of  the  officer  in  black  was 
enough  to  lose  for  him  all  semblance  of 
respect.  No  more  was  demanded  of 
Caesar's  wife  than  the  soldiers  invaria- 
bly required  of  him  whom  authoritv  had 
set  over  them  to  be  a  counselor  in  hours 
of  trial  and  affliction.  Roll  into  one 
descriptive  list  all  the  qualities  that  a 
good  chaplain  should  possess,  and  each 
and  every  one  could  be  found  in  the 
character  of  him  whom  Governor  An- 
drew made  the  religious  friend  of  every 
man  in  the  Twenty-first  Regiment.  He 
had  himself  trod  the  wav  of  difficulties. 


hence  his  soul  was  particularly  alive  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  encountered 
obstacles. 

A  native  of  Leominster,  Mass., 
George  S.  Ball  was  born  May  22,  1822, 
the  son  of  Micah  R.  and  Rebecca  (Lin- 
coln) Ball,  the  former  born  in  Boylston, 
the  latter  a  member  of  that  old  Hing- 
ham  family  which  gave  a  general  to  the 
Revolution  and  two  governors  to  the 
Conmionwealth.  Micah  Ball  was  a 
harness-maker  by  trade,  but  he  found 
time  to  take  a  part  in  politics,  and  for 
ten  years  was  a  deputy  sheriff  in  Wor- 
cester County;  besides,  he  was  the  very 
first  man  to  run  a  regular  stage  between 
Fitchburg  and  Worcester.  To  have 
had  a  boyhood  in  a  progressive  Massa- 
chusetts town  ought  to  give  any  boy  a 
start,  but  aside  from  the  three  R's  of  the 
common  schools  lie  received  little  from 
public  sources  till,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  was  allowed  by  his  father  to  look  out 
for  himself.  Some  of  his  earlier  years 
were  spent  in  this  city  working  at  his 
harness-making  trade,  and  at  least  one 
Worcester  gentleman  of  advanced  age 
mentions  with  pleasure  the  fact  that  the 
future  chaplain  had  been  a  fellow  work- 
man and  boarder  in  the  days  of  old. 
One  hardly  need  be  told  that  the  young 
man's  energy  was  not  all  expended  at 
liis  bench  and  that  he  found  time  to  read 
and  study,  thus  giving  another  admira- 
ble illustration  of  the  self-help  in  which 
New  England  abounds. 

Fortunately  for  the  young  man  and 
for  us  who  have  profited  by  his  labors,, 
there  was  in  those  earlier  days  in  Leom- 
inster the  Rev.  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  a 
cousin  of  the  more  famous  Horatio, 
himself  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church.  Wlien  the  Divinity  School  of 
Aleadville.  Pa.,  was  founded  and  the 
Leominster  preacher  was  elected  to  its 
Presidency,  lie  carried  with  him,  to  be  a 
member  of  its  first  class,  the  Leominster 
and  Worcester  artisan  who  at  the  feet 
of  his  instructor  drank  those  cups  of 
knowledge  which  did  their  part  in  niak- 
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ing  him  the  loved  minister  and  leader  of 
later  years.  Gradnating-  in  1848  ^Ir. 
Ball  in  the  same  year  became  the  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Ware,  where 
on  Oct.  13,  1847,  he  had  beefi  ordained. 
Somewhere  in  these  days  he  had  found 
time  to  teach  school  in  the  Worcester 
County  town  of  Bolton,  and  there  had 
made  the  accjuaintance  of   Miss  Hannah 


of  the  relations  so  long  binding  him  to 
the  people  of  his  church. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Ball  is  a  beauti- 
ful illustration  of  the  old-time  ministry 
formerly  so  common  in  New  England. 
He  was  settled,  and  that  was  enough. 
No  thought  of  fame  or  increased  salary 
ever  prompted  him  to  seek  a  new  home, 
and  the  people,  on  their  part,  saw  in  him 


REV.    GEORGE    S.    BALL.' 


B.  Nourse,  to  whom  he  was  married 
June  18,  1848.  In  her  age  she  survives 
him,  along  with  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  After  a  stay  of  two  years  in 
>\'are,  Mr.  Ball  removed  to  Upton,  and 
there,  except  three  years  given  to  a  pas- 
torate in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  he  remained 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  Of  course  the 
months  of  service  in  the  army  must  Idc 
coimted  out.  but  there  was  no  severance 


their  sjiiritual  leader,  and  never  allowed 
their  thoughts  to  wander  to  the  consid- 
eration of  younger  and  perhaps  more 
up-to-date  clergymen.  Thus  they  mu- 
tually abode  till  1896.  when  the  infirmi- 
ties of  advancing  years  demanded  a 
rest.  'Inhere  are  only  a  few  instances 
anywhere  of  connections  equally  long 
and  ])leasant  in  these  days  of  century 
changing. 
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Not  only  did  the  minister  look  after 
things  spiritual  in  his  pastorate,  he  was 
an  active,  energetic  member  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  No  voice  was  more  effi- 
cient than  his  in  the  town  meeting,  and 
upon  the  School  Committee  he  served 
long  and  faithfully.  It  is  just  possible 
that  all  members  of  this  important  part 
of  town  and  city  government  do  not 
enter  upon  their  duties  with  the  same 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  that  characterized  every  day  of 
Mr.  Ball's  service  there.  With  him  the 
School  Committee  was  in  no  sense  a 
stepping-stone  to  political  preferment. 
Recognizing  his  fitness  for  the  position, 
his  fellow  townsmen  sent  their  minister 
to  Boston  in  1853  as  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  rec- 
ords thereof  show  that  he  was  by  no 
means  a  silent  member,  entering  active- 
ly into  its  deliberations.  Thus  respected 
and  advanced,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
found  the  country  clergyman,  and  in 
1 861  transferred  him  from  the  ranks 
peaceful  to  those  militant. 

Some  one  was  surely  inspired  when 
George  S.  Ball  was  designated  for  the 
duties  of  a  chaplain,  and  how  well  he 
performed  them  let  the  men  of  his  regi- 
ment tell.  His  ear  was  ever  open  to  the 
cry  of  the  distressed,  and  in  every  possi- 
ble way  he  aimed  to  make  easier  the 
arduous  road  of  the  soldier.  Though 
he  tried  at  Roanoke  to  act  only  as  cus- 
todian of  such  valuables  as  were  in- 
trusted to  him,  martial  ardor  overcame 
his  purpose  to  remain  in  the  rear  and, 
finding  faithful  hands  to  retain  the  con- 
fided items,  with  gun  in  hand,  he 
pressed  his  way  to  the  front,  clieering 
the  men  with  Cromwell's  maxim,  "Trust 
in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry."  Such 
a  chaplain  had  an  assured  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  men,  and  though  his  name 
is  not  included  among  the  eleven  chap- 
lains who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war,  he 
was  wounded,  and  it  was  the  slow  heal- 
ing of  the  injury  which  compelled  his 
resignation  from  his  post.  However, 
before  he  came  home  he  had  seen  all  the 
service  of  his  comrades  down  to  and 
through  the  din  and  triumph  of  Antie- 
tam,  and  the  first  repulse  at  Fredericks- 
burg.    At  Chantilly,  in  the  discharge  of 


his  duties,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
having  no  use  for  captive  chaplains  the 
enemy  soon  released  him. 

Coming  back  to  his  home  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  he  was  just  in  time  to  be  made 
chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  for  1863.  It  must 
have  been  a  privilege  to  hear  his  prayers 
during  those  troublous  times,  tor  his 
voice,  ever  eloquent,  surely  rang  out 
with  battle  fervor.  In  1865  his  fellow 
townsmen  honored  him  and  themselves 
by  making  him  tlieir  Representative  in 
the  House,  and  for  1866  and  1867  he 
was  the  Senator  for  the  district,  includ- 
ing the  town  of  Upton.  Years  after- 
wards, in  1892,  he  once  more  .  held  a 
seat  in  the  House,  and  as  ever  his  voice 
was  heard  in  behalf  of  every  good 
cause.  Temperance,  morality,  religion, 
anything  which  makes  for  humanity's 
uplifting,  were  always  sure  of  his  stren- 
uous support. 

Though  for  some  months  obviously 
failing  in  health,  he  saw  very  little  time 
when  Shakespeare's  "Last  scene  of  all" 
could  apply  to  him.  Always  alert  and 
active,  attending  to  his  own  immediate 
affairs,  or  looking  out  for  those  of  his 
neighbors,  it  was  a  common  thing  to 
see  him  in  the  streets  of  Worcester,  and 
the  glad  hand  was  ever  accompanied 
by  words  indicating  the  warmest  of 
hearts.  In  addition  to  his  own  pastoral 
duties  he  was  a  favorite  speaker  on  me- 
morial occasions,  and  when  the  armless 
Sergeant  Tom  Plunkett  died,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  hero's  dying  request, 
his  old  chaplain  spoke  his  eulogy  in 
^Mechanics  Hall.  Again,  when  the 
Boylstons  dedicated  their  battle  monu- 
ment the  townspeople  secured  Chaplain 
Ball,  a  grandson  of  Old  Boylston,  to 
give  his  address. 

In  1898,  when,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Antietam's  dreadful  day,  Massachusetts 
sent  her  Governor  and  Legislative  rep- 
resentation to  dedicate  her  monument 
Bay  State  heroism,  the  survivors  of  the 
Twenty-first  determined  to  improve  the 
opportunity  to  uncover  their  memorial 
on  Burnside's  Bridge.  Among  the  vet- 
erans who  graced  the  occasion  was  the 
notable  form  of  Chaplain  Ball,  and  it 
was  his  to  offer  the  prayer  when  the  as- 
sembled   multitude    awaited     the     exer- 
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cises.  Even  then  feeble  in  body,  he  was 
borne  up  on  either  side  by  comrades  as 
he  Hfted  his  voice  in  prayer.  All  who 
heard  were  almost  carried  out  of  them- 
selves. The  i/th  of  September.  1898. 
gave  place  to  that  of  1862,  and  with  him 
who  implored  God's  presence  and  guid- 
ance we  saw  those  devoted  men  again 
dash  across  this  very  bridge.  Here 
they  come,  the  51st  New  York  and  the 
51st  Penn.,  with  the  35th  and  21st  Mass., 


words  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  his 
comrades  who  were  not  present,  he  re- 
plied that  while  he  would  be  glad  to 
comply  it  was  quite  impossible,  for  he 
had  only  a  confused  idea  of  addressing 
the  throne  of  Heavenly  (irace,  but  what 
he  said  was  known  only  to  his  God  and 
those  who  stood  by. 

The  6th  of  Sejitember.  1902,  had 
hardly  more  than  begun  when  the  spirit 
of    the    faithful    ])reacher    and    devoted 


CHAPLAIN    GEORGE    S.    BALL 
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all  ready  to  do  and  die,  and  die  they  did 
so  many  of  them.  We  seem  to  see  the 
man,  now  lost  in  prayer,  with  the  bur- 
den of  years  lifted,  again  dashing  out 
upon  that  fiery  lane,  rescuing  some 
wounded  man  and  carrying  back  to  the 
surgeon's  care,  an  angel  of  mercy  fol- 
lowing hard  after  the  destroyer.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  array  of  listeners  who 
did  not  feel  that  our  chaplain  that  day, 
beneath  the  burning  Maryland  sun. 
came  very  near  the  throne  itself.  Later 
when  he    was    asked    to    reproduce    his 


chaplain,  ever  a  gallant  soldier  of  the 
cross,  took  its  flight.  In  his  later  hours, 
when  the  mind,  wearied  with  its  long- 
duties,  wandered,  he  was  frequently 
heard  to  ask  to  be  taken  home.  Lost 
were  all  the  long  years  of  persistent  ef- 
fort, forgotten  all  the  incidents  of  peace 
and  war,  the  circle  of  life  was  com- 
pleted, and  as  a  boy,  just  where  he  be- 
gan, tired  with  play,  he  would  see  once 
more  home  and  mother.  His  wish  was 
granted,  for  the  good  All  P'ather,  hear- 
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ing  the  cry  of  his  child,  lovingly  bore 
him  away  to  mansions  bright. 

Then,  when  the  day  of  larewells  to  his 
m.ortal  frame  arrived,  Sept.  9th,  the 
town  that  had  known  him  so  w«ll  closed 
its  factories,  stores,  schools,  and  almost 
its  homes,  that  every  one  might  repair 
to  the  edifice  in  whose  pulpit  the  good 
man  so  long  had  stood.  What  a  mass  of 
flowers  is  laid  upon  the  casket!  They 
are  from  a  multitude  of  friends,  and 
with  the  starry  flag  they  nearly  hide  the 
receptacle  of  mortality.  Banners  also 
drape  the  pew  in  which  had  sat  the 
preacher's  family,  soon  with  bowed 
heads  to  hear  his  praises  spoken.  Long 
before  the  hour  assigned  for  beginning, 
Upton  people  had  filled  floor  and  gal- 
lery, all  save  the  space  reserved  for  rel- 
atives and  comrades.  At  a  little  past 
2  o'clock  p.m.,  under  the  touch  of  mu- 
sical fingers,  from  the  organ  comes  a 
solemn  dirge,  and  to  its  rhythmic  sad- 
ness enters  a  long  array  of  clergymen  to 
whom  the  dead  man  had  been  almost  a 
mentor;  next  in  mourning  garb  follow 
the  immediate  family;  then  from  the 
vestry  come  the  comrades  who  had 
called  Mr.  Ball  their  chaplain.  They  are 
men  of  age  who  are  climbing  those 
stairs,  not  so  agile  as  when  they  as- 
saulted rebel  works  at  Newbern  and 
Roanoke  Island.  General  Hawkes, 
Major  Harlow,  what  visions  of  faraway 
scenes  of  strife  are  ours  as  these  faith- 
ful friends  of  many  years  march  slowly 
by!  Here,  too,  are  his  fellow  members 
of  J.  Orson  Fiske  Grand  Army  Post, 
whose  chaplain  he  had  been  from  the 
start,  and  some  of  them  have  kept  silent 
guard  by  his  remains  as  young  and  old 
have  taken  their  farewell  look  at  the 
familiar  face. 

A  hush  falls  upon  us  as  the  Rev.  E. 
L.  Mills  of  the  Methodist  Church  in- 
vokes God's  presence;  then  Rev.  C.  G. 
Horst,  pastor  of  the  Society,  rises  to 
read  the  burial  service  selected  from 
Holy  Writ;  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Carver  of 
Worcester,  in  befitting  manner,  gives  a 
highly  appreciative  address  on  the  life 
and  virtues  of  our  friend.  Happily  it 
can  be  read  in  full,  as  follows  : 

Words  are  not  needed  save  to  give 
expression  to  the  sweet  and  noble  mem- 


ories which  crowd  in  upon  our  minds. 
If  each  one  could  tell  what  is  in  his 
heart,  what  a  tribute  of  honor  and  love 
and  praise  that  would  be  to  the  worth 
of  him  in  whose  life  we  rejoice  to-day. 
And  if  all  could  speak,  they  would  but 
repeat  the  same  testimony,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  truest  and  best  of  men. 

Whatever  incident  you  might  recall, 
whatever  scene  in  which  he  played  his 
part  should'  come  before  you,  whether  in 
his  prime  or  in  his  declme,  as  soldier  or 
civilian,  as  minister  or  plain  citizen,  as 
public  servant  or  neighbor  and  personal 
friend,  he  was  always  the  same — the 
brave,  genial,  faithful,  great-hearted,  un- 
selfish man^  the  loyal  champion  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  the  compassionate 
friend  of  his  kind,  the  humble  servant 
of  God;  and  in  all  his  walk  and  conver- 
sation, the  meek  but  shining  example  of 
the  virtue  he  taught  and  the  religion  he 
professed. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  as  his 
ministerial  neighbor,  I  have  enjoyed  his 
confidence  and  friendship.  I  have  known 
the  love  and  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  neighbors  and  townsmen,  as 
well  as  in  the  wider  circle  beyond  his 
home.  I  have  heard  gray-headed  men 
speak  of  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
I  have  heard  the  greeting  of  the  old 
soldiers,  his  companions  in  the  Civil 
War,  when  he  came  before  them  on  the 
occasion  of  some  reunion. 

Men  of  all  kinds  were  drawn  to  him 
by  the  force  of  his  character  and  the 
attraction  of  his  noble  life.  They  knew 
there  was  no  guile  nor  self-seeking  in 
him,  and  they  trusted  him  absolutely. 
I  suppose  few  persons  in  Worcester 
County  entered  so  completely  and  inti- 
mately into  the  lives  of  so  many  people. 

As  a  minister,  it  is  an  ideal  picture 
his  life  presents.  For  half  a  century  and 
more  he  lived  in  the  same  community. 
His  whole  rich  life  was  poured  out  in 
one  place.  It  was  his  joy  to  give  him- 
self. He  conceived  of  his  office  in  a 
large  way.  Instead  of  shutting  him 
away  from  the  people,  his  ministry  made 
liim  all  the  more  one  of  them.  What- 
ever concerned  them  was  his  concern. 
He  felt  that  he  was  about  his  Father's 
business  when  giving  help  or  comfort, 
or  acting    as    peacemaker,  as  much  as 
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when  in  his  study  or  pulpit.  Wherever 
there  was  a  need  he  could  supply  with 
his  knowledge  or  strength  or  time  or 
patience  or  good  cheer,  there  he  was 
to  be  found.  His  parish  had  no  bottnds. 
He  was  everybody's  friend  and  counselor. 
Fifty  years  of  such  service  endeared  him 
to  all,  and  made  him  seem  part  of  their 
own  lives.  The  lapse  of  time  deepened 
his  influence,  and  he  grew  old  with  the 
respect,  affection  and  veneration  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

Nor  did  these  personal  relations 
lessen  his  share  in  larger  public  inter- 
ests. He  was  foremost  in  every  good 
cause ;  whatever  had  for  its  aim  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  community  in  educa- 
tion, temperance,  purity,  or  civic  right- 
ousness,  called  out  all  the  earnestness  of 
his  earnest  nature.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
heart  of  the  busy  town  should  stand  still 
to-day,  its  industries  hushed,  its  schools 
closed,  while  all  that  is  mortal  of  him 
is  laid  to  rest.  Happy  the  town  with 
such  a  citizen !  Happy  the  church  with 
such  a  minister !  He  has  left  a  legacy 
that  is  better  than  all  material  wealth. 
The  memorial  of  such  virtue  is  iminortal. 

If  I  were  asked  what  was  the  main- 
spring of  2vlr.  Ball's  life,  I  should  say  it 
was  a  passion  for  service.  He  wanted  to 
be  of  use  in  the  world,  to  be  a  helper  of 
his  fellow  men.  I  believe  this  is  what  he 
would  best  like  us  to  say  of  him,  though 
he  might  protest  when  we  placed  him 
in  the  great  company  where  he  belongs, 
by  ranking  him  with  the  best  of  those 
who  "went  about  doing  good." 

It  was  this  desire  to  help  that  pointed 
the  young  man  to  the  Christian  ministry 
as  the  best  field  of  usefulness,  and  that 
enabled  him  to  overcome  the  dil^culties 
that  stood  in  the  way.  It  was  this  con- 
secrated ambition,  lasting  through  all 
the  years  of  his  activity,  that  made  his 
ministry  so  fruitful,  and  his  life  so  beau- 
tiful. It  is  said  of  him,  when  in  the 
army,  that  he  was  untiring  in  his  efiforts 
to  secure  the  punctual  delivery  of  the  sol- 
diers' letters.  But  that  was  no  excep- 
tion. It  is  only  one  instance  of  what  was 
the  habit  of  his  life. 

It  was  this  passion  for  service  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  made  him 
welcome  his  appointment  as  chaplain  of 
the  Twentv-first   Regiment.       What  he 


was  in  that  capacity  is  one  of  the  noblest 
chapters  of  his  history.  It  is  written 
on  the  hearts  of  his  old  comrades,  who 
are  here  to-day  in  such  numbers.  He 
was  there  to  serve,  to  serve  the  men,  to 
serve  his  country.  As  a  nurse  he  was 
tender  as  a  woman;  as  a  soldier,  brave 
as  the  bravest.  They  called  him  the 
fighting  chaplain,  because  he  would  seize 
a  musket  and  rush  with  the  first  into  the 
fight.  He  calmly  took  his  share  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  the  soldiers' 
lot,  and  besides  he  was  the  sympathetic 
friend  and  companion  and  helper  of 
every  one.  When  I  hear  of  his  un- 
wearied attentions  to  "the  boys,"  and  of 
his  little  thought  of  himself,  how  brave 
and  cheerful  and  hopeful  he  was,  what 
courage  he  inspired,  what  comfort  he 
gave,  a  presence  of  cheer  in  the  camp, 
an  angel  in  the  hospital,  the  stainless 
knight  in  the  field,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
he  was  one  of  the  best  beloved  chaplains 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  honor  and  ven- 
eration which  he  inspired  nearly  forty 
years  ago  have  grown  stronger  with  the 
passing  years.  I  do  not  wonder  that  his 
old  comrades  should  come  long  distances 
to-day  to  show  their  appreciation  and 
gratitude. 

The  religion  of  this  valiant  man  of 
God  was  as  simple  as  his  life.  There 
was  no  pretence,  and  nothing  ecclesias- 
tical about  it.  It  was  as  direct  and  ser- 
viceable as  that  of  his  Master. 

His  armor  was  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill. 

He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Unita- 
rian household  of  faith.  He  was  de- 
voted to  the  church,  and  to  the  Worces- 
ter conference,  serving  the  latter  for 
many  years  as  its  Vice-president.  But 
the  holy  Catholic  church  was  none  too 
wide  for  his  sympathies,  and  men  of  all 
creeds  recognized  in  him  the  true  Chris- 
tian. The  gospel  of  good-will  incarnated 
in  such  a  life  has  currency  everywhere, 
and  is  honored  by  all. 

And  as  a  man  how  genuine  and  un- 
afifected  he  was !  What  kindliness 
beamed  from  his  countenance,  what 
heartiness  vibrated  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice !  How  tender  and  thoughtful  in 
the  home  circle,  how  resolute  in  the  path 
of  duty !     How  forgetful  he  was  of  self. 
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how  considerate  and  generous  in  his 
thought  of  others  !  What  a  wise  adviser, 
what  a  devoted  leader!  Who  could 
bear  so  patientlv  with  infirnnties,  who 
so  willing  to  think  for  the  thoughtless, 
who  so  quick  to  bring  help  to  those  m 
any  kind  of  distress,  who  knew  as  he 
to  bind  up  the  wounded  heart  and  pour 
in  the  oil  of  consolation,  who  possessed 
in  fuller  measure  that  greatest  of  the 
Christian  virtues,  which  "suffereth  long 
and  is  kind,  beareth  all  things,  believeth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things!"  He  was 
one  of  those  "gracious  men,"  renowned 
of  old,  whose  righteousness  shall  not  be 
forgotten.  With  their  descendants  shall 
remain  a  good  inheritance.  The  people 
will  tell  of  their  wisdom,  and  the  con- 
gregation will  show  forth  their  praise. 

He  was  a  consecrated  man.  He  walked 
with  God.  He  lived  for  the  good  he 
could  do.  He  was  an  honor  to  his  call- 
ing, and  a  blessing  to  his  fellow  men. 
The  world  is  better  that  he  has  lived  in 
it.  Our  own  faith  and  hope  grow  strong- 
er when  we  think  of  him.  His  life  was 
full  and  complete,  and  it  has  not  come 
to  an  end.  We  believe  it  is  just  begun. 
We  come  here  to-day,  not  to  lament,  but 
to  revere  his  memory,  and  sing  hymns 
of  praise  for  the  blessing  of  such  a  life. 

Calmly,  calmly  lay  him  down ! 

He  hath  fought  a  noble  fight, 

He  hath  battled  for  the  right, 
He  hath  won  the  fadeless  crown. 

Memories  all  too  bright  for  tears, 
Crowd  around  us  from  the  past ; 
He  was  faithful  to  the  last, 

Faithful  through  long,  toilsome  years. 

All  that  makes  for  human  good, 
Freedom,  righteousness  and  truth, - 
These  the  objects  of  his  youth, 

Unto  age  he  still  pursued. 


Hoping,  trusting,  laj-  him  down! 

He  hath  fought  a  noble  fight. 

He  hath  battled  for  the  right, 
He  hath  won  the  victor's  crown. 

The  speaker  who  followed  Mr.  Garver 
evidenced  in  face  and  figure  a  long  jour- 
ney along  life's  pathway,  and  well  he 
might,  for  the  Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen  of 
Urockton  had  been  a  fellow  student 
with  Mr.  Ball  at  Meadville,  and  is  now 
the  sole  survivor  of  the  first  class,  that 
of  1848.  It  is  a  tender  tribute  that  the 
friend  of  his  early  days  pays  to  the  man 
whom  we  all  revere,  and  most  eloquent- 
ly did  he  weave  into  his  story  the  recol- 
lections of  long  ago.  The  choir  is  com- 
posed, seemingly,  of  very  yottng  singers, 
and  how  the  voices  of  youth  chanted  in 
memory  of  age  !  Their  first  hymn  was, 
"Feeble,  helpless,  how  shall  I  learn  to 
die?"  Next  a  fellow  Upton  pastor,  the 
Rev.  A.  A.  Wiswell  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  spoke  of  his  association 
with  the  deceased ;  though  separated  by 
denominational  boundaries  they  were 
fully  united  in  the  stronger  bonds  of 
Christian  fellowship  and  love.  The 
Rev.  C.  A.  Staples  of  Lexington,  who 
follows,  is  a  native  of  the  near-by  town 
of  Mendon  and  for  many  years  he  has 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Ball ;  it  is 
his  to  emphasize  the  work  performed  by 
the  deceased,  whom  he  characterized  as 
one  of  the  last  of  the  old-fashioned  pas- 
tors, words  most  appropriately  spoken. 
"He  Leadeth  Me,"  sung  by  the  choir, 
seemed  to  place  the  hand  of  our  friend 
within  that  of  his  God,  and  with  the 
benediction  by  Pastor  Horst,  we  filed 
from  the  meeting-house,  taking  a  final 
look  at  features  till  now  wont  to  be 
wreathed  in  smiles. 

When  the  chaplain's  comrades  next 
would  stand  near  his  body,  they  must 
visit  L^Dton's  ]\Iaplewood  Cemetery,  in 
which  that  dav  his  sfrave  was  made. 


The  Southern  Wurkmati  from  Hampton,  Ya., 
has  the  best  presentation  of  work  among  the 
colored  people  and  Indians  that  comes  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  table.  It  is  statistical,  histori- 
cal  and    pictorial.     Negro   literature   and   illite- 


racy is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  its  contents. 
The  magazine  is,  easily,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  progressive  of  all  puldicatioiis  under 
the  direction  of  colored  people. 
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VI. 


The    Making   of   Corsets. 


FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE. 
Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


IX  the  Heart  of  the  Commonweahh 
there  are  probably  as  many,  if  not 
more,  diverse  manufacturing  interests 
than  in  any  other  section  of  similar  size 
in  the  United  States.  Worcester  proper 
has  rapidly  forged  ahead  in  this  particu- 
lar direction  until  it  is  considered  now 
as  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
ters of  the  world. 

Many  of  her  industries  are  nationally 
known,  but  none  more  so  than  that  of 
the  Royal  Worcester  Corset  Company. 


By  vn-tue  of  stricti_\-  first-class  manu- 
factured products  placed  before  the 
people  during  the  past  forty  years,  the 
reputation  it  has  attained  is  such  that 
this  Company  stands  among  the  leaders 
in  the  manufacturing  field. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this 
article  serve  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  en- 
vironments of  Royal  Worcester  cor- 
sets. 

The  story  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  this  Company  ma\-  be  sinnmed 
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up  in  the  terse  but  expressive  quota- 
tion, "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty."  Established  in  i86i,  the  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted  ever  since  bv 
Mr.  David  H.  Fanning,  who  is  now  its 
chief  executive ;  and  owing  to  his  in- 
domitable push  and  untiring  energy, 
coupled  with  a  supreme  confidence  that 
good  merchandise  must  always  find  a 
ready  market,  he  ha?  developed  a  busi- 


brought  into  play  as  far  as  human 
ingenuity  could  devise.  Every  sanitary 
condition  known  to  architecture  which 
is  applicable  to  the  jtrevailing  conditions 
has  been  adopted.  The  problems  of 
light,  ventilation,  heat  and  perfect  sani- 
tation have  all  been  successfully  applied  ; 
and  the  looo  men  and  women  who 
spend  their  working-day  within  the 
walls  of  this  magnificent  building  are  as 


REAR  VIEW  OF  FACTORY,  SHOWING  SECTION  OF  PARK. 
Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ness  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets,  the 
products  of  the  Royal  Worcester  Corset 
Company  being  sold  all  over  the  world. 
The  Company's  factory,  which  is 
situated  on  the  block  bounded  by  Wy- 
man,  Hollis  and  Grand  Streets,  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  factory  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  if  not  in  the  world.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more 
admirably  constructed  manufacturing 
plant.  Modern  ideas  as  to  the  economical 
conduct  of  a  large  business    have    been 


comfortable    and     as    healthy    as     they 
would  be  in  their  own  homes. 

The  ventilating  system  is  one  which 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  fresh  air  is  taken  from  the  outside 
and  distributed  through  the  building  by 
means  of  an  immense  rotary  fan  after 
having  been  heated  over  a  system  of 
steam  coils,  thus  giving  to  the  entire 
building  pure  but  v/arm  air  during  the 
coldest  of  weather,  this    in    turn    being- 
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taken  ofif  at  ventilators  throughout  the 
building  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  building;  faces  the  east,  and  until 
the  sun  is  in  the  meridian,  bright  morn- 
ing sunlight  makes  every  work-room 
cheerful.  On  the  west  of  the  building- 
is  a  beautiful  park,  where  fragrant 
flowers  and  handsome  landscape  gar- 
dening can  be  seen  from  every  working- 


tables,  properly  covered ;  and  its  floor, 
which  is  of  inlaid  Italian  pattern,  as  well 
as  its  glazed  tiling  sides,  are  kept  in  an 
inniiaculate  state  of  cleanliness.  Steam 
ovens  for  heating  the  lunches,  sinks  for 
the  proper  cleansing  of  the  dishes,  com- 
])lete  lavatory  arrangements,  are  all 
provided ;  and  the  Company  furnishes 
the  help  with  all  the  very  best  literature 


DINING-ROOM  DURING  THE  LUNCH  HOUR. 
Roval  Worcester  Corset  Co.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


place  in  the  factory.  The  theory  is 
admirably  demonstrated  that  better 
service  is  gotten  from  an  emj^loyee 
when  environed  with  health,  cheerful- 
ness and  pretty  surroundings. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  view  of  the 
dining-room  in  this  article.  This  dining- 
room  is  approximately  150  feet  long  by 
80  feet  wide.  In  it  each  day  upwards  of 
500  young  ladies  take  their  mid-day 
meal.     It  is  equipped    with    su])stantial 


of  the  day,  which  is  constantly  on  the 
tables  of  the  dining-room  for  the  lite- 
rarv  enjoyment  and  intellectual  develo])- 
ment  t)f  its  help. 

The  main  building  of  the  Royal  Wor- 
cester Corset  Com])any  is  260  feet  long 
and  52  feet  wide,  five  stories  in  height. 
There  are  ells  at  either  end,  the  W'yman 
Street  extension  being  nearly  150  feet 
long,  and  the  same  height  and  width  as 
the  main    I)uil(ling'.     A    si)acious    steam 
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and  electric  plant,  entirely  separated 
from  the  main  building,  containing  the 
boilers  and  engines,  sets  immediately 
behind  the  main  building  and  in  front  of 
the  park. 

The  buildings  are  all  admirably 
ecjuipped  with  fire-escapes,  and  in  either 
end  are  iron  and  brick  towers  and  stair- 
ways for  quick  exit  in  case  of  danger. 
The    entire    factory    is     practically    fire- 


Boors  the  water  would  be  checked  at  the 
roof  of  the  first  floor  and  thrown  off  into 
gutters  at  either  side,  which  would 
carry  it  away.  This  floor  being  water- 
proof, makes  it  impossible  for  the  stock 
to  get  wet  from  fire  in  the  building.  A 
complete  electrical  thermostat  fire-alarm 
system  connects  directly  with  the  city 
Fire  Department  headquarters.  Auto- 
matic  fire    doors    will   close   themselves 


SECTION  OF  PARK. 
Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


proof.  The  insurance  men  of  the  coun- 
try consider  it  one  of  the  very  best  risks 
known  in  the  manufacturing  world.  The 
floor  over  the  stock-room,  wdiich  occu- 
pies the  entire  first  floor  of  the  main 
building,  is  built  along  the  lines  of  the 
deck  of  a  ship,  that  is,  sloping  upwards 
from  either  side  toward  the  centre  of  a 
gentle  arc. 

The  plant  is  entirely  equipped  with 
the  automatic  sprinkler  system,  and  if 
fire  could  possibly  occur  on    the    upper 


the  moment  a  certain  heat  attacks  them ; 
and  this  would  prevent  the  spreading  of 
tlie  flames  from  one  room  to  another. 
The  Company's  offices  are  conven- 
iently located  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Wyman  Street  ell,  and  are  as  complete 
as  they  could  possibly  be  made.  The 
entire  suite  of  commercial  rooms  is 
fitted  in  cpiartered  oak  with  hardwood 
floors,  and  a  handsome  arrangement  of 
grill-work  divides  each  working-room 
from  the  cither.     The  private  offices  of 
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the  President  and  Treasurer  oceupy  a 
position  overlooking  the  park,  and  are 
conspicuous  for  their  comtort  and  unos- 
tentatious l)eauty. 

The  view  oiven  in  this  sketch  of  one 
of  the  stitchiui^-roonis  \villii,ive  some  idea 
of  the  immensity  of  the  work-rooms 
wliich  are  "iven  un  to   the    mamifacture 


ly  all  portions  of  tlie  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  its  goods  are  now  being- 
sent  all  over  the  world. 

To  sum  it  all  x\p,  the  success  of  the 
Royal  Worcester  Corset  Company  and 
its  manufacturing  products  is  due  large- 
ly to  the  untiring  energy  of  its  execu- 
tive, al>Iy  seconded  by  a  C(^nipctent  corps 


ONE    OF    THE   MAIN    STITCHING-ROOMS. 
Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


of  Royal  Worcester  corsets.  In  this 
sketch  are  very  nearly  700  women  and 
girls  at  their  work,  and  in  the  room  are 
about  500  sewing-machines  all  running 
by  power ;  and  this  is  only  one  of  the 
great  working-rooms  of  the  building. 

Branch  of^ces  of  the  Company  are  lo- 
cated in  Chicago.  Boston,  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

The  Comoanv's  salesmen  cover  near- 


of  assistants,  and  the  splendid  business 
system  developed,  also  in  a  very  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  its  goods 
have  always  been  of  the  very  highest 
quality  and  given  to  the  people  made 
upon  honor. 

Worcester  may  well  be  proud  of  such 
an  institution  as  the  Royal  Worcester 
Corset  Company. 


Partisanship  and  Municipal  Parties. 


By  T,   St.   Pierre. 


O    divorce  city  elections  from 

Ttlie  old  political  organiza- 
tions it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider some  other  division  of 
forces,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Worcester  Magazine  of 
March,  1901.  Thereby 
hangs  the  great  dilBculty 
which  advocates  of  inde- 
pendent action  in  municipal 
affairs  have  to  face.  As  the 
same  writer  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand, the  ordinary  citizens'  move- 
ment is  not  a  force  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  reasons  thereof  are  many.  In  the 
first  place,  the  citizens'  movement  is  not 
infrequently  a  ruse  by  which  those  who 
find  themselves  in  a  hopeless  minority — 
sometimes  a  regular  party  organization, 
and  sometimes  a  few  disappointed  indi- 
viduals— seek  to  seize  power  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  profiting  by  the  advan- 
tages which  power  brings.  When  such 
a  state  of  affairs  exists  we  find  ourselves 
with  a  nameless  combination  which  is 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  a  regu- 
larly constituted  party.  The  record  of 
a  political  party  is  hung  up  before  the 
eyes  of  all,  and  its  opponents  may  be 
trusted  to  call  attention  to  the  spots  in 
it ;  the  party  men  are  known,  branded, 
and  in  a  general  way  held  responsible 
for  all  that  the  party  has  done.  A  mere 
combination  is  like  the  snake  of  the  poet 
— it  can  throw  off  its  sin-stained  skin  at 
will ;  it  is  ever  shifting  and  changing ; 
the  members  concoct  their  schemes  in 
secret  conclaves,  and  alone  know  the 
ties  of  common  interest  which  lead 
them  to  covertly  assist  each  other  in 
times  of  need ;  they  remain  free  to  deny 
the  existence  of  these  bonds  and  to  dis- 
claim mutual  responsibility.  The  writer 
can  state  from  personal  observation  that 
the  members  of  a  certain  ring  who 
claimed  to  be  acting  on  non-partisan 
lines,  but  who  could  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  stick  together  when  it 
came    to  clinching    a  big    deal,  made    a 


point  of  frequently  assailing  each  other 
in  public  to  confuse  the  uninitiated 
voter. 

Again,  if  the  citizens'  movement  is  an 
honest  one,  such  as  is  aroused  by  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  a  particu- 
larly bad  administration,  it  is  liable  to 
fail  for  mere  want  of  organization.  To 
secure  a  majority  of  the  votes  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  be  right,  as  every  one 
knows ;  it  is  necessary  to  educate,  to 
awaken  the  apathetic  crowd.  To  do  so, 
there  can  be  nothing  so  effective  as 
what  we  have  come  to  recognize  as  the 
machine,  the  grouping  of  men  having 
experience  in  the  art  of  influencing  their 
fellow  men,  used  to  working  together, 
knowing  each  other's  aptitude,  and  in- 
spiring mutual  confidence.  Such  ma- 
chinery cannot  be  created  in  a  few  weeks 
for  the  service  of  any  cause,  while  the 
honest  citizens'  movement  is  essentially 
spontaneous.  Even  if  the  wave  of  pop- 
ular feeling  be  so  strong  as  to  triumph 
over  a  regular  organization,  possession 
of  power  does  not  prevent  public  inter- 
est from  lapsing  after  a  brief  period ; 
the  disinterested  men  who  have  helped 
to  create  the  agitation  withdraw,  feeling 
that  they  have  done  their  share,  and  the 
self-seekers  are  left  at  the  helm. 

It  being  admitted  that  a  regularly 
constituted  party  has  the  advantage  of 
position  over  a  group  of  citizens  tempo- 
rarily brought  together  to  accomplish  a 
si^ecial  object,  it  may  be  asked :  Why 
should  the  managers  of  a  national  polit- 
ical party  wish  to  dominate  in  municipal 
affairs?  And  if  they  must  extend  party 
allegiance  to  this  sphere,  why  do  not 
parties  give  as  good  government  in 
numicipal  as  in  national  affairs? 

Theoretically  there  is  no  reason  on 
which  the  man  entrusted  with  the 
national  partv  machine  in  a  certain 
locality  should  meddle  as  a  party  man 
in  its  municipal  affairs.  But  it  is  in 
human  nature  for  one  who  commands  a 
certain  influence  to    make    himself    felt 
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wherever  possible.  There  are  practical 
reasons  which  militate  against  quies- 
cence. A  municipal  office  may  be  the 
means  of  keeping  before  the  public  eye 
the  name  of  a  man  who  may  become  a 
formidable  opponent  in  national  politics, 
and  it  is  the  part  of  the  far-seeing 
machinist  to  preclude  such  a  contin- 
g'ency.  Hence  also  the  desire  of  the 
intelligent  politician  to  keep  out  of  the 
public  mind  issues  which,  although  not 
related  to  national  politics,  would  tend 
to  weaken  the  jmrty  discipline  and  force 
of  cohesion.  There  are  other  reasons 
of  even  a  less  lofty  nature  which  impel 
the  vulgar  boss  to  use  the  party  ma- 
chinery to   serve  personal  ends. 

And  when  the  machine  politician  af- 
filiated to  a  national  party  goes  into 
numicipal  politics,  though  he  may  be  a 
man  of  the  better  type  in  his  class,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  he  considers  the 
interests  of  that  party  as  a  national  or- 
ganization above  all  things.  In  the 
choice  of  candidates,  in  conducting  the 
campaign,  and  later  in  advising  his 
friend  in.  office,  the  thing  he  asks  him- 
self is  not:  "Is  this  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  immediately  concerned?" 
but,  "How  will  this  afifect  the  chances  of 
the  party  in  the  nation? — will  it  be  con- 
ducive to  harmony,  or  will  it  disrupt  the 
organization  upon  which  partly  depends 
the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade  or  protection,  mono-metallism  or 
bi-metallism?" 

Looking  at  it  from  this  point  of  view 
one  can  conceive  how  statesmen  who 
play  an  honorable  part  in  the  political 
life  of  the  nation  are  led  to  tolerate,  nay, 
to  support  for  municipal  office,  men 
whose  only  merit  is  to  do  effective  work 
for  the  party  in  national  contests.  We 
have  also  an  explanation  of  how  it  is 
that  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  may 
truly  say:  "It  has  been  demonstrated 
with  us  in  the  past  that  party  responsi- 
bility or  discipline,  which  should  com- 
pel a  proper  administration  by  candi- 
dates, is  so  vague  and  shadowy  that  it 
accomplishes  but  little.'"  The  explana- 
tion is  that  the  parties  are  national  par- 
ties, which  go  into  local  elections  with- 
out much  regard  for  local  considera- 
tions, which  deliberately  subordinate 
municipal  questions  to    national    issues. 


These  parties  have  repeatedly  shown 
their  disposition  in  this  direction  in  an 
unmistakable  manner  by  abridging  the 
right  of  the  people  to  local  self-govern- 
ment whenever  their  interest  com- 
manded it.  That  is  a  serious,  a  very 
serious  condition  of  affairs,  and  one 
may  even  wonder  that  it  has  not  led  to 
even  worse  results  than  we  have  now 
seen.  But  to  get  away  from  it  we  must 
l)rovide  "a  new  division  of  forces."  For 
reasons  already  adduced,  the'  ordinary 
citizens'  agitation  can  not  contend  suc- 
cessfully against  the  influences  which 
bring  national  political  organizations 
into  municipal  contests.  Some  say : 
"Extend  the  principles  of  civil  service 
reform  to  the  munici])al  administra- 
tion." That  is  excellent  advice  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  government,  nor  to 
the  chief  officials  elected  by  the  people. 
Others  again  say :  "See  to  it  that  good 
candidates  are  nominated  at  the  cau- 
cuses." That  is  also  excellent,  but  it  is 
not  true  that  good  men  alone  are  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  good  administration.  A 
long  list  of  men  could  be  drawn  who 
came  into  public  life  with  an  excellent 
business  record,  whose  motives  were 
never  impugned,  and  who  brought  into 
their  administration  ideas  extremely 
distasteful  to  the  majority  of  the  people, 
even  positively  injurious  to  the  connnu- 
nity's  advancement. 

Good  government  implies  stability  as 
well  as  honesty,  foresight  and  conti- 
r.uity  of  policy  as  well  as  stringent  su- 
pervision of  details.  That  can  hardly 
be  expected  if  every  second  year  the 
direction  of  affairs  is  entrusted  to  new 
men  without  a  political  ]:)ast  and  with- 
out practical  experience.  To  ensure 
stability  you  must  create  regular  party 
organizations,  having  settled  traditions 
of  conservatism  or  radicalism,  fighting 
under  recognized  leaders  representing 
well-defined  ideas.  This  organization 
is  necessary  to  retain  valuable  men  in 
pulilic  life :  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
thorough  and  persistent  agitation  on 
public  matters  ;  it  is  necessary  to  sim- 
plify the  issues  and  to  make  them 
clearer  to  the  voter's  mind  on  election 
dav.  and  it  is  necessary  to  curb,  in  as  far 
as     possible,    by    inspiring    a    spirit     of 
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fealty,  the  popular  disposition  to  jump 
at  every  new  fad  and  to  put  heroes  of  a 
day  in  office. 

But  the  parties  must  be  municipal 
parties  which  will  make  municipal  af- 
fairs their  sole  care  instead  of  degrading- 
municipal  offices  by  playing  them  as 
small  cards  to  secure  a  great  stake. 
Why  should  the  organization  of  such 
parties  be  impossible?  There  are  not 
wanting  in  the  sphere  of  municipal  poli- 
tics issues  of  sufficient  importance  to 
arouse  the  interest  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  party,  and  complicated 
enough  to  divide  the  two  great 
groups  of  men :  those  who  are 
always  looking  backward,  and  those 
who  are  always  looking  forward,  the 
contented  and  the  discontented.  All 
we  need  is  to  break  away  from  fallacious 
traditions  and  the  whole  people  will 
see  that  it  is  just  as  foolish  to  say  of  the 
members  of  a  national  party  that  they 
are  in  honor  bound  to  vote  together  on 
a  numicipal  issue  as  it  would  be  to  say 


so  of  the  members  of  a  church.  And 
when  a  real  municipal  party  exists, 
party  responsibility  shall  cease  to  be  a 
mere  shadow. 

The  Legislature  could  do  much  to 
liasten  the  new  departure  without  going 
far  from  accepted  principles  of  legisla- 
tion. We  have  now  on  the  statute 
books  laws  intended  to  divorce  munici- 
pal from  national  politics.  We  have 
laws  regulating  the  manner  of  nominat- 
ing candidates.  Why  should  we  not 
have  a  law  providing  that  no  organiza- 
tion nominating  candidates  for  munici- 
pal office  shall  use  the  name  of  a  party 
having  had  a  ticket  in  the  national  or 
state  election,  and  that  no  platform  on 
vv'hich  such  candidates  are  nominated 
shall  contain  any  reference  to  national 
and  state  party  platforms  ? 

It  can  be  reasonably  expected  that 
such  a  law  would  soon  create  a  uni- 
versal public  sentiment  in  the  direction 
of  the  much-needed  separation  of 
powers. 


September  Magazines. 


The  Xdtioiial  Mdijaziiiv  for  h^epti'iiiber  has  its 
acciistonied  variety  of  contents.  First,  we  are 
introduced  to  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
men,  whose  faces  it  is  pleasant  to  greet,  though 
the  peojjle  themselves  will  not  know  us  when 
we  meet  them.  Washington,  as"  usual,  comes 
in  for  a  general  skimming,  and  naturally  we 
have  a  governmental  theme  next  from  Senator 
Lodge,  a  treatise  on  Philipjjine  civil  law,  etc. 
Every  page  is  replete  with  interest. 

/b'»//-sr/  makes  its  transcontinental  visit  to 
give  eastern  readers  most  delightful  glimpses 
of  the  far-oflf  Eldorado,  and  each  page  awakens 
a  desire  to  iiee  away  fiom  these  Atlantic  scenes 
and,  witli  our  western  brothers,  hunt  the 
mountain  goat,  journey  in  ]\lexico,  roam 
through  the  virgin  forests  of  California,  hear 
the  same  Angelus  which  stirred  the  genius  of 
Bret  Ilarte  to  poetic  fen'or,  and  to  inhale  the 
inspiration  which  comes  from  Pacific  sources. 

T]i(  liujidl  Blue  again  comes  from  Baltimore 
laden  witli  war-time  memories,  accompanied  by 


tlie  very  best  map  yet  published  of  the  section 
over  which  the  main  lighting  was  done  forty 
and  more  years  ago.  Once  more  Col.  A.  K.  ^Ic- 
Clure  opens  his  volume  of  recollections  and  tells 
tile  story  of  the  Rebellion  as  he  saw  and  lieard 
it.  It  is  an  aged  face,  pathetic  in  its  deeply 
cut  lines,  which  looks  out  above  the  heading, 
"1  fights  mit  Sigel,"  almost  the  last  of  the 
famous  generals  produced  by  the  great  struggle. 

Thv  Four-Track  Neics  aft'ords  its  unvarying 
feast  of  good  things,  and  its  artists  find  in  the 
vast  extent  of  New  York's  resources  scenes  to 
rival  those  of  remoter  lands.  Whether  it  be 
the  Adirondacks,  Niagara  or  the  Rockwood 
Pottery,  Santa  Fe,  or  among  th«  Esqiiimaux, 
tlie  zest  of  interest  is  always  maintained.  The 
old  New  Yorker,  wherever  found,  will  delight 
in  these  subjects  for  the  memories  they 
awaken;  those  not  to  the  manor  born  will  take 
equal  pleasure  through  a  realization  of  what 
a  single  state  in  this  nation  can  produce. 


Street  Paving  in  Worcester. 

By  An  Expert. 

Since  llio  l;i~t  article  on  tiie  ^ulijeet    of  street  -aiiitaiy    iiualit  ic*.    all    llip-e    have    lieeii    ennsid- 

liaviiiy-    ill    \\'<ire(-tei-.    we    are    |)lea-e(l    to     note  cvcl    ill    a    ])re\ioii-~    article.      Il~    diiraliilily    can 

tliat   eoiisideialde  has  lieeii  done  in  the  way  of  not:     be    (|iie>t  ioiu  il      for    -ludi     heavy    tnivcdid 

iniproviiiii    Woreestor    streets,    and     soon   Wor-  streets  as   .Main   Street.  Iml    of  the  otiier  (|uali- 

ce^tcr.  if  the   iinprovenients  in  streets  be   kept  ties  above  enunu'rated   it    p.isses-es  more  disad- 

up.  will   rival    any  eity   in    tiie    country.     Not  vantages  in  being  noisy,  dusty,  liable  to  absorb 
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MIXING-PLANT    ON    CANTERBURY    STREET. 

only  are  the  residential  streets  being  looked  fdlh.  hard  for  horses  to  draw  loads  on,  cost 
after,  but  also  Main  Street,  in  the  centre  of  the  and  iiiaintenanee,  than  some  smooth  pavements 
city.     It  is  with  a  great  deal   of  pride  that  we       now  in  use  throughout  the  country. 


record  the  progKss  now  being  made. 

There  is  now  almost  completed  on  Main 
Street  tlie  latent  and  best  granite  block  jiaving 
possible  to  lay.  Of  the  durability  uf  granite 
block  there  can  he  no  (piestion.  As  to  its 
desirableness,  so  far  as  its  life,  price,  mainte- 
nance, durability,  adaptability   for   horses    and 


One  of  the  latest  pavements  to  be  laid  in 
Worcester,  the  bituminous  macadam  water- 
proof ])aveiiieiit .  which  is  now  being  laid  on 
School  Street  and  Smitli  .Main  Stieet,  we  be- 
lieve will  dev(dop  into  the  best  po.ssible  pave- 
ment. It  is  ccitainly  less  noisy  than  other 
pavements,  is  not  slipjiery,  is  waterproof,  easy 
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to  clean  anel  rejjair.  not  liable  to  crack  or  dis- 
integrate according  to  the  opinion  of  all  the 
most  eminent  engineers  and  street  superin- 
tendents in  the  country  who  have  expressed  an 
opinion  after  looking  into  its  construction. 
Before    the    City    Government,    including    the 


city  officials,  members  of  the  Fire  Department, 
and  teamsters  during  actual  visits  to  the  sev- 
eral cities.  The  bituminous  macadam  water- 
proof pavement  is  the  result  of  manj'  years' 
practical  expeiience  by  its  inventors.  It  is  a 
combination    of    the   principles   involved   in   the 


SCHOOL    STREET,    BEFORE    PAVING. 


Mayor,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  and  Citv 
Engineer,  decided  on  laying  this  jjavement,  a 
thorough  investigation  was  made  by  the  city 
officials  into  the  merits  of  the  pavement  as 
laid  in  various  cities  where  it  has  been  in  use. 
That  investigation  consisted  of  interviews  Avith 


building  of  the  best  macadam  and  asphalt 
streets.  The  disadvantages  of  the  forms  of 
pavement  heretofore  in  use  are  as  follows: 
The  asphalt  pavement  is  considered  too  slip- 
pery, liable  to  disintegration,  and  expensive; 
the   l)rick   pavement   is  noisy  and   slippery;   the 
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stone  block  objectionable  on  accuuiit  of  it- 
roughness  and  noisiness,  and  like  asphalt  and 
brick  it  is  too  expensive.  The  iiiianinious  tes- 
timony of  those  who  have  used  the  bituminous 
macadam  waterproof  pavement  is  that  it  is 
exceedingly  pleasing  to  drive  over,  affords  a 
sure  and  safe  foothold  for  horses,  and  is  easy 
of  traction.  It  is  waterproof,  and  therefore 
will  not  absorb  filth  of  the  street.     It  is  dura- 


ly  firm,  unyielding  surface.  On  the  sub-grade 
is  laid  the  base  of  the  pavement  of  crushed 
stone,  w  hii-ii  is  rolled  until  so  thoroughly  com- 
pressed that  the  stone  ceases  to  creep  under 
the  roller.  On  this  foundation  is  then  poured 
a  coat  of  (lexible  bituminous  cement,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  being  to  i)repare  the  stone  so  it 
will  adhere  to  the  hard  cement  of  the  second 
coat.     The  second   coat   of   a   very   tough  bitu- 


HANCOCK    STREET,    BOSTON,    PAST    MASSACHUSETTS    STATE    HOUSE. 


ble,  easy  to  clean  and  keep  in  repair,  and  will 
not  crack  nor  disintegrate. 

The  principle  of  laying  the  pavement  appeals 
to  common  sense;  in  fact  it  has  been  oftentimes 
referred  to  as  the  "common  sense"  pavement. 
The  street  to  be  paved  is  excavated  to  the 
required  depth,  this  depending  on  the  thickness 
of  the  pavement,  which  is  determined  by  the 
average  weight  of  traffic  to  pass  over  the  street. 
The  sub-foundation  is  thoroughly  rolled  with  a 
heavy  steam  roller  until  it  presents  a  peifect- 


minous  cement  is  then  poured  on  the  base,  and 
this  binds  the  foundation  stones  firmly 
together,  and  also  serves  to  cement  the  wear- 
ing surface  to  the  foundation.  Upon  this  base 
is  placed  the  wearing  surface,  which  is  com- 
posed of  cnished  stone  of  varying  and  prede- 
termined sizes  and  proportions  to  give  the 
greatest  density,  and  it  is  in  the  selection  and 
mixing  of  these  materials,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing of  paving  compositions  that  the  life  of  the 
pavement  depends.     Actual    experience    in    this 
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class   of   work   by    the   Cinitvaetors    is   requisite 
to  secure  the  best  result. 

Before  beginning  oper;iti(>ns  in  any  city  the 
construction  is  deterniineil  after  a  laboratory 
examination  of  all  axailahle  materials  which 
are  suitable  for  the  purpose.  If  local  materials 
are  not  suitable  the  grades  required  are 
shi]>ped  from  other  points,  and  the  varying 
conditions  in  the  several  streets  have  all  to  be 
taken    into   consideration.     Tlic    mi\i)i<>    of   the 


are  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  paving 
cement,  and  delivered  to  the  carts  which  carry 
the  material  to  the  >treet.  The  materials  are 
not  touched  by  hand  from  the  time  they  ar:^ 
delivered  to  the  dryer  until  dumped  on  the 
street  ready  for  the  roller.  The  surface  mix- 
tiue,  while  hot,  is  spread  on  the  foundation  to 
the  proper  thickness,  and  rolled  until  thor- 
oughly compressed  with  heavy  steam  rollers. 
After   the   surface   of    the    street    is     laid    and 


MAIN    STREET,    NEAR    GRAND,    BEFORE    PAVING. 


wearing  surface  is  now  being  conducted  for 
South  Main  and  School  iStreets  at  the  portable 
plant  located  on  Canterburj'  Street.  Nothing 
depends  upon  the  memory  or  skill  of  the 
laborer.  The  handling  and  mixing  of  the 
various  ingredients  is  an  automatic  operation. 
The  mineral  ingredients  are  taken  into  tlie 
dryer  at  the  plant  and  carried  through  the 
various  stages  and  measured  in  ])ro])er  propor- 
tions of  each   size   into  the   mixer,   wiiere  thev 


rolled  hard,  hot  trap-rock  sereenings  of  about 
one-half  inch  diameter  are  thoroughly  rolled 
in,  thus  presenting  a  gritty  surface  as  a  foot- 
hold for  horses.  As  a  safeguard  that  only  the 
proper  mixtures  are  used  in  the  work,  samjjles 
are  sent  daily  to  the  laboratory  of  the  con- 
tractor for  careful  analysis,  both  as  to  the 
propoitiiins  of  the  several  sizes  of  the  mineral 
material,  and  of  the  Intuminous  cement.  This 
ati'ords  a   cheek    on    the    mixture,  and    insures 
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till'   jjidpcr   fdllow  iiig  </Ut    of   the   lalioralory   iii- 
stiuctions  by  the  workmen. 

The  appeaiaiife  of  the  .street  when  newly 
finislied  is  like  tliat  of  a  macadam  roadway. 
Under  traftte  the  street  <n-aduallv  assumes  tlie 


X.  Y.;   Salem,  N.  J.,  and   rawtueket,  K.  I. 

The  Massachusetts  cities  in  addition  to 
\\'(Mcester  Avhicli  are  nsin;^-  tlie  bituminous 
macadam  jjavenu'iit  are  Boston.  'Brocklnn. 
Candjridj-c,   Holyoke,    ivowcll,   Lynn,   New   Bed- 


appearance  of    an  asphalt    street,    althou,uh    it  ford,   Taunton,  Xantucket   and   lOverett.     ^lost 

always    affords    a    gritty     surface     and    conse-  of    tliese    cities    used    it    last    year    and    ordei-ed 

quently  a  perfect  footing  for   horses.     The  city  mure    tliis  year,   w  liich    fact    is    tin-    strongot 

of  Worcester,  in  adojitiiig  this  form    of    pave-  e\  idencc  of  its  wortli. 
raent,  which,  by  the  way,  is  owned  and  covered  It  is   hoped  tliat   tlie    citizen^,    nf    ^\'orce^ter 


BROAD    STREET,    NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


by  letters  patent  by  the  Warren  Brothers  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  keeping  well  abreast 
of  the  times,  for  tlie  same  pavement  is  now  in 
use  in  eleven  out  of  thirty-three  cities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  well  as  in  Xorwich,  X.  Y. ;  Nor- 
ristown,  Penn.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  X'ewport 
X'ews,  Va.;  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Rome,  X.  Y. : 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Duluth,  Minn.;  South  Brook- 
lyn, Ohio;  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  X'ewport,  Ky.; 
Manistee,  Mich.;  Huntington,  Ind.;  Water- 
town,  N.  Y. ;  London,  Ont.;  Conshohocken, 
Penn.;  Harrisburg,  Penn.;  Saginaw,  ilich.; 
Bay   City,   Mich.;    Montpelier,    Ind.;     Yonkers, 


will  take  atlvantage  of  the  opportunity  afl'orded 
them  by  the  City  Government  to  satisfy  them- 
selves of  the  merits  of  this  modern  pavement, 
as.  there  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that 
street  improvements  should  be  carried  on  ex- 
tensively in  the  near  future  until  the  city  shall 
have  a  reputation  for  good  streets  well  abreast 
with  its  jjrogress  in  other  lines. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  j\L\oazine 
will  appear  cuts  of  Worcester  streets  after  re- 
ceiving the  bituminous  macadam  waterproof 
pavement. 


What  People  Might  Think. 


••From  gold  to  gray 
Our  mild  sweet  day 
Of  Indian  Summer  fades  too  soon." 

VVhittier. 

EVEN  Indian  stimmer  is  a  boon 
this  season.  The  oldest  inhabi- 
tant is  quite  unable  to  recall  a  counter- 
part. Very  likely,  however,  this  failure 
arises  from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  pre- 
served thermometric  and  barometric 
figures.  In  spite  of  apparently  great 
rainfall  and  abnormal  lack  of  sunlight 
the  aggregates  from  year  to  year  seem 
to  foot  up  about  the  same,  at  least  in 
these  parts,  though  there  are  sections  of 
our  land  where  coal  is  not  the  only 
essential  that  is  lacking. 

AT  present  the  great  cry  among 
laboring  people,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter among  all,  rich  and  poor,  is  not 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed,  but 
rather  how  shall  we  keep  warm  during 
the  coming  winter  months?  The  ques- 
tion of  municipal  ownership  of  public 
utilities  has  been  discussed  in  these 
columns  at  considerable  length,  both 
for  and  against.  Would  it  not  be  timely 
to  consider  how  long  private  greed, 
whether  of  capital  or  labor,  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  inconvenience  the  public  at 
large?  There  are  many  reasons  point- 
ing to  the  desirableness  of  placing  fuel 
along  with  water  under  governmental 
control. 

AS  the  pages  of  this  number  of  the 
Magazine  are  read,  the  first  class 
in  the  academic  department  of  Clark 
University  is  assembling.  These  begin- 
ners have  the  responsibility  and  the 
honor  of  originating  the  customs  which 
will  prevail  for  years  to  come.  It  is 
eminently  desirable  that  they  begin  well. 
Careful  leadership  in  the  so-called  non- 
essentials of  college  life  is  quite  as  de- 
sirable as  instruction  in    the    essentials. 


A  college  in  the  midst  of  a  large  city  is 
likely  to  take  on  habits  entirely  at 
variance  with  those  of  a  village  institu- 
tion, and  what  the  class  before  did  is 
sure  to  have  its  weight  in  what  the  fol- 
lowing classes  will  undertake. 

MANY  a  long  day  passed  ere  the 
Worcester  Tech  began  to  take 
on  anything  like  college  ways.  The 
students  were  scarcely  more  than  high 
school  boys  and  the  discipline  to  which 
they  were  subjected  was  much  like  that 
of  the  schools  whence  they  had  recently 
come.  After  a  long  time  there  were 
added  chaptered  secret  societies,  thus 
admitting  the  young  men  to  fraternity 
life,  class  suppers  became  an  institution, 
graduation  assimied  larger  importance 
than  formerly,  and  the  annual  com- 
mencement season  has  taken  on  a  dig- 
nity hardly  dreamed  of  when  the  head 
of  the  institution  was  known  as  the 
principal.  Still,  from  the  onset,  the 
pace  for  regular,  routine  work  has  been 
so  fast  that  few  of  the  students  have 
found  time  for  anything  outside  of  con- 
stant, undeviating  "grind."  For  only 
one  year  has  there  been  any  attempt  at 
dormitory  life,  which,  with  all  its  defects, 
sustains  a  great  deal  of  charm  and  real 
merit.  Friends  of  the  Tech  are  hoping 
that  the  experiment  of  Newton  Hall 
may  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  on 
some  one  of  the  elegant  sites  still  un- 
covered near  the  Institute. 

THE  removal  of  an  established 
industry  from  this  city  to  the 
West  brings  up  a  train  of  reflections 
that  are  pertinent.  It  seems  that  a 
building  is  erected,  all  of  the  stock 
hitherto  untaken  is  subscribed  for, 
and  possibly  some  concessions  are  made 
in  the  way  of  taxes.  On  what  sort  of 
foundation  is  business  based  when  such 
inducements  are  held  out?  Some  one 
must  work  to  erect   the    factory.    Some- 
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body's  nione}-  takes  up  the  stock.  It  is 
the  property  of  others  that  pay  the 
taxes.  Any  one  can  mantifacture  at  a 
profit  so  long  as  all  the  expenses  are 
borne  by  the  other  fellow.  I5ut  all  the 
inducements  are  held  out  that  when, 
well  planted,  the  money  so  invested  will 
come  back  in  wages  and  taxes  to  1)e 
imposed  sometime.  When  that  time 
comes,  what  is  to  hinder  the  indus- 
try's folding  its  tent  and,  like  the  Arab 
of  verse,  stealing  away  to  some  other 
place  which,  for  another  dose  of  moon- 
shine, is  ready  to  repeat  the  experience 
of  all  places  that  have  gone  into  the 
"inducement"  business. 

THERE  are  empty  shops  and  facto- 
ries scattered  all  over  this  State 
which  are  lasting  monuments  of  the 
folly  of  trying  to  locate  an  industry 
where  facilities  for  transportation  and 
accessibleness  are  wanting.  Extra  cost 
of  getting  in  or  out  is  met  for  a  time 
from  the  amounts  raised  by  sul)scrip- 
tion,  but  when  the  bottom  is  reached 
then  comes  the  inevitable  collapse.  No 
matter  what  the  number  of  years  the 
enterprise  has  been  running,  it  will 
remain  no  longer  than  it  receives  its 
regular  bolstering.  Locomotion  is  en- 
tirely too  easy  in  these  days  of  cross- 
country railroads  to  expect  a  losing 
business  to  continue  long  after  its 
profits  cease  just  for  the  sake  of  senti- 
ment. There  is  a  legitimate  field  for 
boards  of  trade  to  labor  in.  It  is  theirs 
to  set  forth  the  desirableness  of  their 
respective  locations  in  respect  to  rail- 
road facilities,  church  and  educational 
advantages,  but  when  it  comes  to  hiring 
business  to  locate  they  should  have 
none  of  it.  As  one  hard-headed  manu- 
facturer said  when  asked  to  contril)ute 
towards  l)uying  a  peripatetic  industry, 
"No,  sir.  not  one  cent.  I  located  here 
1)ecause  I  thought  it  to  mv  advantage, 
and  the  way  is  open  to  others  under  the 
same  circumstances."  W'orcester  is 
ready  to  greet  any  good  business,  not 
to  buv  or  hire  it  to  come. 


DURING  the  early  days  of  October 
Worcester  ears  are  tingling  with 
the  delights  of  "linked  sweetness,  long 
drawn  out/'  in  other  words  with  their  an- 
nual treatof  music  as  afforded  by  the  Fes- 
tival, which  for  so  luany  years  has  added 
to  the  city's  reputation  for  aesthetic  cul- 
ture. Though  other  places  have  under- 
taken the  same  or  a  similar  scheme, 
something  has  always  been  lacking  to 
secure  the  coveted  success  which  for  so 
long  a  time  has  crowned  Worcester's 
efforts.  Just  when  the  foundation  was 
laid  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell,  but  the 
chances  are  that  the  ]ju])lic  schools  have 
had  most  to  do  with  the  po])ular  ability 
to  maintain  our  unrivaled  chorus,  and 
to  inspire  the  taste  which  responds  to 
musical  elTort  of  any  kind.  Barn- 
storming aggregations  have  no  place  in 
Mechanics  Hall.  Indeed,  so  critical  has 
the  city  grown  that  the  best  of  preach- 
ing can  not  compensate  for  indifferent 
work  in  the  choir.  School  girls  look 
reprovingly  at  traveling  prima  donnas 
and  note  with  reprobation  an  errant  flat, 
wholly  unheeded  by  the  average  listener. 
Schools,  chorus-drill  and  memories  of 
Carl  Zerrahn  combine  to  keep  Worces- 
ter in  the  front  ranks  of  festival  ad- 
mirers. Nothing  in  New  England  brings 
to  any  one  of  her  numerous  cities  so 
many  strangers  as  this  one  week  of 
song  attracts  to  Worcester.  It  is  the 
annual  ctilmination  of  mtisical  effort 
which  reflects  the  utmost  credit  upon  all 
concerned.  Those  who  planted  and  fos- 
tered the  earliest  gatherings  have  passed 
on,  but  their  work  continues.  The  hall 
in  which  the  regular  concerts  are  given 
has  become  as  well  known  as  any  struc- 
ture in  the  State,  and  few  soloists  of 
either  sex  do  not  consider  it  an  honor  to 
appear  in  Worcester  Festival.  We  may 
never  attain  the  reputation  which  w^ill 
ever  cling  to  Bayreuth,  but  we  may  safely 
say  that  our  artists  have  done  much 
towards  popularizing  the  work  of  the 
master,  Wagner.  After  all.  is  it  not  a 
little  interesting  that  Worcester's  repute 
should  rest  so  largely  on  music  and 
mechanics? 
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BANK  BUILDING,    ii  FOSTER  STREET. 


Open    7.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


Prksident's   Hours:    From    10  to    ii  a.m.  Tuesdays,    Thursdays. 
AND  Saturdays. 


President,  WALTER  H.   BLODGET. 
Treasurer,  GILBERT  K. 


Vice-President,  HENRY  F.   HARRIS. 
RAND.  Secretary,  CHARLES  E.  SQUIER. 


Milton  P.  Higgins, 
John  C.  MacInnes, 
John  R.   Back, 
H.  W.  Goddard, 
Rukus  B.   Fowler, 


W.  M.   Spaulding, 
Edvv.  M.  Woodward 
Walter  H.   Blodget, 
James  H.  Whittle, 
William  H.   Inman, 


C/erk  of  t/ie  Coj-poratioii,  H.   Ward  Bates 


Directors. 

Henry  F.  Harris, 
James  E.  Orr, 
William  W.  Johnson, 
George  C.  Whitney, 
R.  James  Tatman, 


Irving  Swan  Brown, 
RuFus  B.   Dodge, 
Paul  B.  Morgan, 
Alfred  Thomas, 
James  C.  Stewart. 


Auditor,  Charles  A.   Chase. 


Chairmen  of 
Advisory,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walker. 
Membership,  William  H.   Coughlin. 
Ways  and  Means,  Walter  M.  Spaulding. 
Mantifacttires,  Alfred  Thomas. 
Meetitigs  and  Receptions,   Henry  F.   Harris. 
Mercantile  Affairs,   Irving  Swan  Brown. 
Transportation  and  Railroads,  Paul  B.  Mor- 
gan. 
Education,  Hon.  Rufus  B.  Dodge. 


Committees. 

Statistics  and  Information,  William  H.  Inman. 
Arbitratiofi,  Lyman  A.   Ely. 
Legislation,  John  R.   Back. 
Nezu  Enterprises,  George  C.   Whitney. 
Municipal  Affairs,  Edward  M.   Woodward. 
Taxation  and  Insurance,  R.  James   Tatman. 
Foreign   Trade,  Edwin  P.  Curtis. 
Ptibltcation,  Rufus  B,  Fowler. 


Board  of  Trade  Notes. 


At  the  Directors"  meeting  Sept.  IS  a  com- 
munication from  the  Immigration  Restriction 
League  was  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Leg- 
islation. It  was  decided  that  an  association  be 
formed,  known  as  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members,  to  be  called 
"Advertisers'  Protective  Association;"  this 
course  is  taken  to  head  off  the  numerous 
schemes  which  are  constantly  presented,  nomi- 
nally for  the  good  of  certain  societies,  really  to 
line  the  pockets  of  promoters.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  thus  annually  paid  out  by  the 
charitably  inclined,  very  small  parts  of  wiiich 
reach  those  in  whose  behalf  the  solicitation  is 
made.  Several  lines  of  trade  in  Worcester  have 
already  taken  this  action,  and  the  course  of  the 
Directors  is  to-  extend  and  multiply  its  advan- 
tages. 

The  Skagway  Chamber  of  Commerce  presents 
an  appeal  to  the  business  organizations  of  the 
country  to  help  in  securing  for  the  people  of 
Alaska  more  liberal  treatment  at  the  liands  of 
the  government,  since  at  present  they  have  no 
voice  nor  part  in  legislative  affairs: 

Whereas,  the  District  of  Alaska  possesses 
many  and  varied  resources  of  natural  wealth,  in- 
cluding vast  areas  of  untillcd  ai;riciiltiual  laiuls. 


undeveloped  mineral  belts,  great  fishing  banks, 
and  forests  of  valuable  timber  extending  over 
extensive  scojies  of  wilderness  that  upon  the 
enactment  of  liberal  legislation  will  teem  with 
industry; 

That  the  government  collected  in  licenses  last 
year  exceeding  $235,000  more  than  had  been 
appropriated  for  the  improvement  and  needs 
of  that  country; 

That  the  system  of  taxation  by  license  is 
unjust;  adverse  to  all  precedent,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  goverinnent 
of  the  United  States; 

That  no  laws  exist  by  which  title  to  land  for 
the  settler  can  be  obtained; 

That  the  jjcople  of  Alaska  have  no  re])re- 
sentation  or  voice  in  Congress,  and  that  the 
laws  provided  for  Alaska  are  vague  and  inade- 
qnate,  and  many  of  them  were  enacted  to  meet 
past  conditions; 

liisolrvd.  That  Worcester,  Mass.,  Board  of 
Tiade  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  speedily  enact  liberal  laws  for 
the  District  of  Alaska,  to  open  the  land  to 
settlement,  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  that  dis- 
trict to  the  industry  of  the  United  States; 

That   such  aid  be  extended  as  mav  be  neces- 
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sary  to  the  construction  of  wagon  roads,   rail- 
roads  and  telegraph  lines; 

That  its  numerous  hardy,  industrious  and 
intelligent  population  may  he  represented  in 
the  halls  of  Congress,  and  tliat  the  Alaska 
license  law  be  repealed  or  amended  so  that 
the  revenue  derived  therefrom  may  be  dis- 
I)ursed  for  the  needs  of  the  District  and  by  the 
people  of  Alaska. 

The  subject  of  a  building  for  the  lioard  of 
'J'rade  was  introduced  by  President  Blotlget, 
and  a  communication  was  received  from  II.  II. 
Bigelow  offering  a  siie  on  the  liniv  land,  be- 
tween Foster,  Commocial,  Mcchanii-  and  Nor- 
wich Streets.  A  building  owned  or  ciuitrollcd 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  would  luulouljtcdiy 
serve  to  solidify  the  oi'ganization,  and,  if  public 
spirit  woidd  lise  to  the  occasion,  it  might  be 
secured.  Such  an  enterprise  would  be  a  safe 
investment  if  well  located.  This  matter  \\as 
referred  to  the  Ways  and  Cleans  Committee, 
which  committee  will  investigate  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Friday  evening,  Sept.  •2(),  the  first  smoke  talk 
of  the  season  was  given  bv  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis 


to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
suljject  of  "Business  CJetting — the  Master 
Problem." 

Upon  invitation  of  1).  II.  Fanning,  President 
of  the  Koyal  Worcester  Corset  Company,  a 
party  of  thirty-live  directors  and  members  of 
committees  of  the  Board  of  Trade  visited  the 
model  corset  factory  on  Tuesday,  Sej)! .  Ki, 
-pending  thi-ec  honis  in-pert  ing  the  ]ilant.  As 
ilie  fac-lory  is  described  and  illu>t  rated  in  this 
i.ssue,  any  fuither  (hseription  of  the  visit 
woidd  be  unnecessary,  except  to  state  that  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  of  those  present  was 
e.vteuiled  to  .Mr.  Kaniiiug  and  his  associates  for 
their  kindness  in  showing  the  factory,  and  f<n' 
the  excellent  lunch  served  in  the  new  dining- 
room.  Noticeable  features  of  the  \i<it  were 
the  politeness  and  intelligence  of  the  young 
women  and  girls  employed,  and  it  was  the  sen- 
timent of  the  visitors  that  the  light,  clean  and 
well-ventilated  rooms,  together  with  the  beau- 
tiful lawn  and  ll.iwer  gardens  surrouiiding  the 
factory,  have  much  to  do  with  the  produetioji 
of  hioh  class  i-oods. 


Industrial    Notes. 


[This  section  of  tlie  WORCESTER  Maciazixe 
i-  oi)en  to  all  industry  promoters  in  this  city, 
and  notes  are  urgently  solicited.  Cuts  of  new 
machines  will  be   inserted   on  request.] 

A  new  departure  in  the  in.lu-trial  life  of 
Worcester  is  to  be  the  Worcester  Dairy  Coni- 
]i:!ny.  George  E.  Bryant,  who,  for  the  last 
twidve  year.s,  has  conducted  a  successful  milk 
business,  handling  the  milk  from  the  well- 
known  dairies  of  the  Creen  Hill,  E.  P.  Curtis 
and  W.  C.  Curtis  farms,  has  associated  with 
liini  Jvlward  Bigelow,  who  is  well  known  in 
\\'orcester  and  has  had  a  long  exi)erience  iu 
the  dairy  business. 

The  W^orcestei'  Dairy  Company  will  be 
located  on  the  corner  of  Bigelow  Court  and 
Mechanic  Sti-eets,  and  will  have  the  latest  im- 
jnoved   machinery  for  handling  milk. 

Bottles  and  cans  will  be  washed  and  ster- 
ilized every  day  before  filling  to  insure  absolute 
eleanliness. 

Pasteurized  milk,  w  liieh  ha-  beeome  so  popu- 
lar in  other  cities,  will  be  a  specialty. 

A    full  line   of   milk   dealers'   supplies   will   be 


kept  and  the  surplus  milk  will  be  taken 
care  of. 

A  choice  line  of  butter  and  eggs  will  be 
offered  for  sale. 

'J'lie  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  anil  the 
public  are  in\ited  to  inspect  the  plant,  which 
will  be  open  October  1st. 

George  H.  Cutting  Company,  contractors  anil 
builders  of  this  city,  are  to  erect  a  20,000- 
spiiidle  mill  for  the  ^^'oodside  Cotton  Mill  Com- 
pany, (ireenville,  S.  C.  It  will  he  built  of  brick. 
.308x130,  five  stories  high,  with  the  eiitiie  e(|uip- 
ment.  Houses  for  the  operatives  will  al-o  be 
built  by  the  Worcester  contractors. 

W.  C.  Ilealy,  who  wa-  burned  out  in  tlu'  Day 
Building  tire  Maj^  21st,  has  relocated  his 
electrotyping  and  engraving  ])lant  in  the  Ma- 
whinney  Building,  1!)  Cluuch  Street,  wiiere  he 
is  to  occupy  the  top  floor.  The  latest  and  most 
improved  maehinery  for  making  eleetroty])es 
has  lieen  purchased,  and  in  order  to  have  the 
be-t  has  delayed  starting  in  his  new  quarters. 
The  l)uil(liMg  has  been  renovated,  and  he  is  well 
located  to  serve  his  patrons. 
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NATIONAL    BANKS. 


m 


HITIZENS'  NATIONAL  BANK,  342  Main  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1836;  as  a 
National  Bank  in  1865.  Capital  $150,000;  surplus  $84,000.  Dividends  April  i  and  October  i ; 
rate  past  year,  6  per  cent.  President,  Henry  S.  Pratt;  Cashier,  George  A.  Smith;  Directors, 
Henry  S.Pratt,  George  B.  Buckingham,  Samuel  E,  Winslovv,  John  C.  Maclnnes,  William  H. 
Crawford,  Burton  H.  Wright,  Herbert  Parker. 

IRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  474  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1863.  Capital  $300,000;  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  $200,000.  Dividends  May  i  and  November  i;  rate  past  year,  10 
percent.  President,  Albert  H.  Waite;  Cashier,  Gilbert  K.  Rand;  Directors,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Ransom  C.  Taylor,  William  H.  Sawyer,  Albert  H.  Waite,  Orlando  W.  Norcross,  William  H.  In- 
man,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Frederick  E.  Reed,  Charles  H.  Morgan. 

ORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  9  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
a  National  Bank  in  1S64.  Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $240,000.  Dividends 
April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  Stephen  Salisbury;  Cashier,  James  P. 
Hamilton;  Directors,  Stephen  Salisbury,  A.  George  Bullock,  Charles  A.  Chase,  Lincoln  N.  Kin- 
nicutt,  Josiah  H.  Clarke,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Edward  L.  Davis. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY. 

pnlORCESTER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  448  Main  Street.  Incorporated 
|Ia||  in  1868.  Capital  $200,000;  surplus  $100,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July  and  October ; 
rate  past  year,  6  percent.  President,  Edward  F.  Bisco;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Samuel  H. 
Clary;  Directors,  John  H.  Coes,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Edward  F.  Bisco,  Henry  F,  Harris,  Charles 
S.  Barton,  Charles  A.  Williams. 

SAVINGS    BANKS. 


(S 


HIEOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452  Main  Street.     Incorporated  in  18&4.     Deposits  $8,985,436; 
guaranty  fund  $400,000.      Interest   paj'able    February  and   August    15.       Deposits   go  on 

interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  i  ;  rate  past  year,  4  per  cent.  Presi- 
dent, Samuel  R.  Heywood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Investment  Committee,  Samuel  R. 
Hey  wood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Alexander  DeWitt,  Wm.  W.  Johnson,  Henry  F.  Harris. 


Like  the  famed  bird  Phoenix  rising  from  its  own 
ashes,  we  relocate  at  19  Church  Street, 
and  are  prepared  to  furnish  E»lectrotyping, 
Wood  and  Photo=engraving.  Special 
attention  given  to  line  and  wash  drawings. 


W.  C.  HE,ALY, 


19  Church  Street, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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Worcester  Woman's  Club. 


1 1 E    funiial    opening-    of    the 
I  l)uil(lin_<;-    belonging-    to    the 

\\'orce.ster  A\'oman"s  Club- 
house Corporation,  on  the 
e\ening  of  October  6th, 
was  the  realization  of  hopes 
and  expectations  reaching 
through  a  long  term  of 
years.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  Worcester  Woman's  Club  was 
meeting  in  private  parlors;  to-day 
it  is  as  well  housed  as  any  similar 
organization  in  the  land.  Indeed,  to 
Worcester  eyes  the  appointments  of  the 
new  Salisbury  and  Tuckerman  street 
edifice  a])pear  little  short  of  palatial.  No 
public  building  in  this  city  can  vie  with 
it  in  the  richness  and  s]:)lendor  of  its 
adornments,  and  far  larger  cities  can 
show  very  little  that  surpasses  them. 

Located  at  the  junction  of  Salisburv 
street  and  Tuckerman,  it  has  most  ex- 
cellent surroundings.  When  the  first 
Stephen  Salisbury,  nearly  one  Inindred 
and  fifty  years  since,  purchased  the 
stretch  of  land  to  the  northwest  of  his 
mansion,  he  little  dreamed  of  the  use 
to  which  his  grandson,  in  the  far  future. 


would  jnit  the  fertile  acres  for  which  he 
had  no  further  employment  than  the 
raising  of  grain  and  the  pasturage  of 
cattle.  Xow.  ctnild  he  look  out  from 
his  long  home  in  beautiful  Rural,  he 
would  see  massive  and  elegant  struc- 
tures occupying  the  land  where  in  his 
day  only  agriculture  flourished.  The 
third  Stephen  Salisl)ury,  within  the  last 
decade,  has  done  much  to  beautify  the 
north  end  of  Worcester.  The  Central 
Church  and  the  Society  of  Anticjuity 
were  pioneers  when  they  went 
beyond  Lincoln  Square  to  find  per- 
manent locations.  l^or  a  time,  thev 
seemed  not  a  little  lonesome,  but  soon 
the  city  secured  a  site  for  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  her  many  schoolhouses  on 
Salisbury  Street,  and  then  the  Connnon- 
wealth,  in  search  of  land  for  an  Armory, 
took  that  just  east  of  the  school.  Next, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme  of  de- 
velopment, came  the  placing  of  the  Art 
building  between  Tuckerman  Street  and 
Lancaster,  through  Mr.  Salis])urv's  lib- 
eral giving.  All  this  time  a  tongue  of 
land  to  the  northward  of  the  Ami<|uity 
edifice    was  conspicuous  bv  its  position 
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and  its  lack  of  something  to  cover  it. 
Many  and  many  times  was  heard  the 
remark,  'T  wonder  what  Mr.  SaHsbury 
intends  to  do  with  that  land."  Finally 
the  answer  came  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  given  it  to  the  Worcester 
Woman's  Club,  and  his  gift  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  thorough  approval  of  the 
public. 

To  build  a  club-house  worthy  of  the 
organization  and  location, however, was 
a  matter  of  no  small  moment.  Money, 
and  lots  of  it,  were  necessary  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Club 
for  the  consideration,  of  this  question 
were  long  and  earnest,  their  final  out- 
come being  the  incorporation  of  the 
Worcester  Woman's  Club-house  Cor- 
poration, whose  stock  was  purchasable 
by  people  outside  of  the  Club  as  well 
as  by  the  members  themselves.  The 
date  of  incorporation  was  June  13, 
1900,  with  the  following  officers  and  di- 
rectors : 

Miss  Georgie  A.  Bacon,  president. 

Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Rogers,  clerk. 

Mrs.  Julia  T.  Murdock,  treasurer. 

Mrs.  Ella  L.  T.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  ^lary 
C.  Bullock,  Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles 
Gage,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Henshaw,  Mrs. 
Hester  A.  Knowles,  Mrs.  Melora  F. 
Pratt,  directors. 

When  the  subscriptions  warranted, 
the  designing  of  the  building  was  given 
to  Miss  Josephine  Wright  Chapman  of 
Boston,  though  Worcester  County  peo- 
ple are  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  is 
originally  a  Fitchburg  girl.  She  came 
to  this  task  with  a  reputation  enhanced 
by  her  designs  for  the  new  Craigie 
House  of  Harvard  and  the  New  England 
building  at  the  Pan-American.  Such 
was  the  shape  of  the  site,  she  could  em- 
ploy no  stock  ideas,  but  nmst  evolve 
something  absolutely  new  for  the  tri- 
angular bit  of  terra  firma  to  be  covered 
with  the  new  edifice.  The  triangle  itself 
is  not  regular,  and  from  its  southwestern 


angle  it  slopes  rapidly  both  north  and 
east.  The  conditions  thus  imposed  have 
in  the  end  produced  all  the  more  pleas- 
ing results,  for  no  traveler,  from  near  or 
far,  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  club- 
house not  only  unicpie,  but  strikingly 
beautiful,  a  tribute  alike  to  the  woman 
who  designed  and  to  the  women  who 
accepted.  Though  the  externals  may 
suggest  the  Oread,  very  likely  the  struc- 
ture had  been  the  same  even  if  the  Oread 
had  never  existed. 

Committed  to  the  faithful  and  capa- 
ble hands  of  George  H.  Cutting  &  Co., 
builders,  of  this  city,  work  was  begun 
the  1st  of  September,  1901,  and  has 
steadily  progressed  to  the  finish.  The 
masonry  was  supervised  by  John  Bart- 
lett,  and  up  to  the  plastering,  the  wood- 
work was  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  Foreman  R.  J.  ]\IcGough ;  and 
subsequently  Mr.  Alexander  Cameron 
had  the  finishing  in  charge.  After  the 
builders  came  the  decorators,  Messrs. 
Schupbach  &  Zeller  of  Boston,  whose 
work  afifords  unqualified  delight  to  every 
beholder. 

The  material  employed  in  building  is 
brick  with  light  Indiana  limestone  trim- 
ming. The  almost  white  facing  of  the 
outer  walls  is  made  of  bricks  brought 
from  Shawnee,  Ohio.  Contrary  to  gen- 
eral expectation,  the  main  entrance  is 
on  Tuckerman  Street,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  entrance  to  the  great  hall.  To 
one  passing  along  the  trolley  line,  this 
situation  would  remind  him  of  the  mil- 
itary term,  "Face  to  the  rear."  This  en- 
trance is  elaborate  and  impressive, 
its  approaches  being  made  of  Tennessee 
marble.  Thus  the  building  presents, 
exteriorly,  four  full  stories  on  the  east, 
with  a  gradual  descent  from  three  to 
four  on  the  west  and  north.  The  sky- 
line is  pleasing  through  very  heavy  cop- 
per openwork  which  surmounts  the 
brick  and  limestone  cornice. 

The   dimensions    of    a    structure    so 
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irregular  in  form  are  hard  to  give,  but 
from  the  centre  of  each  tower,  along 
each  leg  of  the  triangle,  the  distances 
are,  on  the  Tuckerman  Street  side,  io8 
feet;  Salisbury,  98  feet,  and  on  the  south 
side,  92  feet.  The  diameter  of  each 
tower  is  28  feet,  and  on  each  floor  the 
tower  with  the  immediately  adjacent 
space  constitutes  a  suite  of  rooms  north 


are  the  crowning  glories  of  the  edifice 
in  the  shape  of  colonial  suites  A  and  B, 
both  most  exquisitely  adorned  and  worth 
the  climbing  of  many  stairs  to  see.  In 
these  days  of  elevators  and  general  an- 
tipathy to  the  use  of  human  power  in 
getting  up  stairs,  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering why  this  up-to-date  building  does 
not  contain  an  elevator. 


.^^•??^'^^'' 


MISS   JOSEPHINE  WRIGHT  CHAPMAN. 


and  south.  ( )n  the  first  floor  the  south 
parlors  are  those  designed  as  reception 
rooms,  while  those  on  the  north  com- 
prise the  Renaissance  suite.  The  sec- 
ond floor  presents  the  Dutch  and  Moor- 
ish suites,  appropriately  decorated  and 
furnislied- — the  Dutch  to  the  north  and 
the  Moorish  at  the  other  end  of  the 
corridor.     I'pon  the  top  or  third  floor 


Tliere  are  many  ])eople  who  will  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  main  or  Tucker- 
man Hall  is  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
building.  If  its  acoustic  properties 
])rove  good,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  become  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular assembly  places  in  the  city,  i.  e., 
where  the  audience  is  not  likely  to  ex- 
ceed eight  hundred,  which  is  its  nomi- 
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nal  capacity.  The  dimensions  are  88x46 
feet,  and  a  gallery  extends  across  the 
entire  western  side.  The  finishing,  in 
blue  and  gold,  excels  by  far  everything 
of  the  kind  in  Worcester.  Outside  of 
the  Tuileries  in  Boston,  New  England 
cannot  show  its  equal  in  any  public 
rooms.  In  height,  extending  from  the 
first  floor  to  the  roof,  the  space  devoted 
to  the  hall  is  ample.  The  name,  though 
directly  from  that  of  the  street  upon 
which  the  building  faces,  is  a  delicate 
tribute  to  the  family  name  of  that 
]^Iadam  Salisbury  who  was  the  first  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion  at  Lincoln  Square, 
and  the  grandmother  of  the  Stephen 
Salisbury  who  has  done  so  much,  not 
alone  for  the  Clul),  l)ut  for  every  praise- 
worthy institution  in  Worcester.  In 
this  hall  will  be  held  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Woman's  Club. 

Opening  from  the  first  floor  on  the 
Salisbury  Street  side  of  the  edifice  is 
another  and  smaller  hall,  itself  a 
beautiful  room,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  gatherings  of  people 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred.  Cir- 
cular in  form,  it  has  a  diameter  of  fifty 
feet,  and  bears  the  name  of  Dean,  the 
maiden  name  of  Mr.  Salisl^ury's  mother, 
a  pleasant  reminder,  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation,  that  its  members  are  not 
unmindful  of  his  kindness. 

Worcester  Woman's  Club  had  its 
l)irth,  so  to  s])eak,  December  9,  1880, 
when,  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Knight,  the  organization  was  effected 
with  a  membership  of  twenty-two  ladies, 
who  elected  as  their  first  President  Mrs. 
Frances  M.  Baker.  From  that  unob- 
trusive beginning,  so  modest  that  the 
papers  knew  little  or  nothing  of  it,  and 
it  was  not  till  1887  that  the  City  Direc- 
tory knew  of  its  existence,  the  Club  has 
grown  to  a  membership  of  six  hundred 
women,  with  a  waiting-list  of  more  than 
one  hundred  would-be  members.  Ex- 
cept in  name,  tliis  Ijody  of  ladies,  called 


the  Woman's  Club,  bears  no  likeness  to 
the  numerous  clubs  of  the  masculine 
gender.  There  are  no  bars  nor  billiards, 
no  lounging  places,  though  recognition 
of  certain*  peculiarities  of  men  has  in- 
duced the  ladies  to  equip  for  their  gen- 
tlemen friends  a  smoking-room,  for 
which  in  the  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment they  themselves  have  no  use.  On 
the  contrary,  the  chief  motive  of  the  or- 
ganization has  been  not  personal  ease 
nor  comfort,  but  the  pushing  of  man- 
kind up  to  higher  planes  of  living  and 
doing. 

From  the  very  beginning,  whether 
meeting  in  private  parlors,  in  .\ssocia- 
tion  Hall,  or  in  that  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
there  has  been  nc:)  departure  from  the 
prime  principles  of  the  Club,  viz.,  the 
informing  of  themselves  upon  subjects 
of  present  general  interest  and  those 
"more  important  special  questions  which 
are  now  pressing  upon  all  peoples  every- 
where for  a  just  solution,  because  involv- 
ing the  welfare  of  humanity."  The  man- 
ifest zeal  and  honesty  with  which  the 
work  was  begun  and  continued  soon 
called  the  attention  of  progressive  Wor- 
cester women,  and  there  has  been  no 
period  of  lethargy  nor  backwardness  in 
these  more  than  twenty  years.  Only 
three  names  appear  upon  the  honorary 
list,  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Club 
is  one  of  workers.  The  women  who  have 
been  thus  honored  are  Lucy  Stone, 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  Clara  Barton, 
one  long  since  passed  on  to  another 
sphere  of  usefulness ;  the  others, 
though  aged,  still  potent  factors  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  good  of  humanity. 

The  activity  and  forethought  of  the 
Woman's  Clul)  have  afforded  the  city 
opportunities  to  see  and  hear  some  of 
the  brightest  men  and  women  of  this 
antl  other  lands,  besides  giving  an  impe- 
tus to  many  a  scheme  for  public  good. 
Fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  go  through 
the  well-kept  records  and  select   there- 
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from   sonic  of  the   names   of  pco])Ie   in-       Rev.    John     Watson      (Ian     Maehiren) 
troduced  to  our  citizen;;  1)\-  the.-e  ladies 


Anionp;'  tlicni  arc  found  ihosi'  of  (Icor^'c 
i\J.  I'owle.  tlic  historian:  I'rof.  II.  H. 
Boyeson  ;  the  widow  ot  (  icncral  Custer: 
Rev.  Win.  K.  Al<-cr.  I'rof.  E.  S.  Morse, 


C'onan  Doyle.  William  Ilamilton  ( iib- 
son.  John  hdskc.  Ilamilton  W.  Ma- 
l)ie.  Col.  (ieor<4e  A.  Warini;-,  James 
Whitcoml)  l\ilc\ .  I'rof.  \i.  II.  ( irigg's, 
Handin  (larland.  Rev.  !lenr\  \'an  Dvke, 


CLUB-HOrSE, 

from  the  Nfirth. 


Prof.    lAdix   Adler.    Lucy   Stone,   h^dwin  I'.liss     Perry.     Jac(  1)      Riis.     Woodrow 

1).  Mead.  Julia  Ward   Howe.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wilson,  and  many  others. 

Croly,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  Louiseldian-  .\fter  all.  tlic  members  of  the  Woman's 

dler  Moulton.  lulna   Dean  Proctor,  Col.  Clul)  would  l)c  far  from  vsillinj;-  to  rest 

T.    W.    Higginson.    Ccorge    W.    Cable.  -heir  claim   for  ])ublic  approval  on   the 

Prof.  A.  S.  Hardv,  Ah-s.  Sidnev  Lanier,  f  ic!   that   tiiev   have  afforded   entertain- 
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ment  for  the  passing  hour.  Rather 
would  they  point  to  the  many  innova- 
tions in  promoting  education,  health 
and  charity  which  they  have  been  instru- 
mental in  furthering.  Twenty  years  ago 
they  were  moving-  for  kindergartens  in 
the  public  schools,  and  at  almost  the 
same  time  they  began  the  demand  for 
manual  training,  bringing  hither  in  their 
earnestness  Superintendent  ^IcAllister 
and  Professor  Henderson  from  Philadel- 
phia. From  the  visit  and  remarks  of 
Dr.  Abbott  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
came  a  distinct  advance  towards  the  hos- 
pital for  contagious  diseases.  By  vir- 
tue of  her  position,  the  President  of  the 
Club  is  a  member  of  the  Public  School 
Art  League ;  to  the  Art  ^luseum  the 
Club  gave  the  figure  of  Winged  A  ictory  ; 
the  Boys'Club  has  repeatedly  felt  the  re- 
sults of  these  ladies'  generosity  :  money 
was  contributed  to  the  Longfellow  ]\le- 
morial  Fund ;  the  Rutland  Sanitarium 
has  been  remembered  substantially ; 
books  have  been  contributed  to  southern 
traveling  libraries,  and  also  sent  to  the 
Public  Lil)rary  of  Devil's  Lake,  Xorth 
Dakota,  a  fact  which  may  lead  that  sul- 
phurousl}' designated  precinct  to  change 
its  name ;  several  years  ago  they  started, 
and  have  since  maintained  sunmier  vaca- 
tion schools,  whose  benefits  for  the  poor 
it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  :  ard  tor 
many  a  month  these  women  have  main- 
tained what  the}'  call  their  extension 
work,  i.  e.,  they  follow  up  the  sewing 
schools  for  children  \vi:h  meetinsfs  and 


entertainments  for  the  mothers,  giving 
familiar  talks  on  thrift,  housekeeping, 
industry,  etc.,  and  often  presenting  a 
simple  repast,  thus  endeavoring  to  reach 
the  sensibilities  of  the  poor  by  the  ave- 
nues of  both  mind  and  body. 

Every  one  in  the  Club  is  supposed  to 
be  a  worker,  and  to  this  end  all  are  as- 
signed to  some  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments,  viz.,  literature, 
science,  art  and  music,  history,  educa- 
tion, work,  social,  and  miscellaneous. 
In  these  lines  there  is  always  something 
doing.  Under  the  head  of  literature, 
])robably  more  thorough  study  of  Brown- 
ing has  been  had  here  than  through  any 
other  Worcester  agency. 

In  a  word,  if  there  be  one  subject 
more  prominent  than  another,  expect  to 
see  it  taken  up  and  discussed  by  the 
Woman's  Club,  and  if  there  is  any  go 
in  it,  they  will  make  it  go. 

The  presidents  of  the  Clul)  from  the 
l)eginning  have  been  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Baker,  1880-1881. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Jefts,  1881-1885. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Harris,  1885-1887. 

Mrs.  Eliza  D.  Robinson,  1887-1888. 

Mrs.  Abbie  L.  Sumner,  1888-1890. 

Mrs.  Abby  L.  Stone,  1890-1893. 

]\Irs.  Annie  \\'.  Comins,  1893-1895. 

Mrs.  Ella  L.  T.  Baldwin.  1895-1897. 

Mrs.  A.  Louise  McCullagh,  1897-1899. 

Miss  Georgie  A.  Bacon.  1899-1901. 

Mrs.  Clara  S.  Lovell,  1901-1902. 

Miss  Georgie  A.  Bacon,  1902-. 


Address   of    President   Carroll    D.   Wright, 

AT    THE    InAUOURATION    OF    THE    CoLLEC.IATE    DEPARTMENT  OF 

Clark  University. 

[On  the  9th  day  of  October  last,  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  University,  at  10.30  a.m.,  came 
the  exercises  incident  to  the  formal  opening  uf  the  new  department.  The  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presided.  In  addition  to  his  own  remarks  there  were 
addresses  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  President  (i.  Stanley  Hall  of  the  University,  and 
President  Carroll  D,  Wright,  whose  woras  are  appended  in  full.  The  day  and  event  were 
impressive.  The  large  and  appreciative  audience  was  made  up  of  pupils  from  the  public  schools, 
the  Polytechnic,  Holy  Cross  College,  and  the  Oread,  as  well  as  from  the  citizens  of  Worcester. 
The  faculty  of  College  and  University,  with  the  Tiustees,  held  seats  upon  the  platform.  After 
the  inaugural,  a  reception  was  given  at  the  home  of  President  Hall.  J 


Air.    I'resident    and    (ieiulcnicn    of     the 
Board  ot   irusttes. 

JJefore  taking  up  tne  topic  1  lia\e 
chosen  for  ni}-  adciress  this  morning,  1 
wish  to  express  to  yoti,  and  in  a  pul)- 
lic  way,  my  keen  appreciation  ot  the 
honor  yon  have  done  me  in  selecting 
me  to  preside  (ner  the  affairs  of  the 
collegiate  department  of  Clark  Lni- 
versity.  I  not  only  appreciate  the 
honor,  btit  I  recognize  in  large  degree 
the  responsibilities  that  come  witn  it. 
When  1  accepted  }(>ur  invitation  yott 
tlid  not  ask  me  to  make  any  pledges 
relative  to  the  work  to  be  cione  diere, 
yet  now  and  here,  for  myself  and  tor 
the  gentlemen  who  have  kindly  Cf^n- 
sented  to  ser\e  (jn  otir  factdt}',  t  wish 
to  pledge  yott  our  most  devoted  ser- 
vice in  the  interest  of  the  new  institu- 
tion. 

It  is  most  inspiring  to  contemplate 
the  organization  of  an  enterprise  like 
this.  We  realize  that  the  new  College 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  educa- 
tional institutions  that  constittite 
Worcester  an  educational  center.  The 
soil  exists  here  for  most  abundant 
fruitage  in  her  institutions.  The  mag- 
nificent public-school  system  of  \\  or- 
cester;  the  excellent  private  schools: 
the  State  Normal  School,  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  ;  the  well-known  acad- 
emies ;  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  : 
the  Polytechnic  Institute;  the  Clark 
L'niversity  ;  and  now  this  new  College 
as  the  youngest  in  the  community  of 
educational  instittitions,  offer  every 
opportunity  for  the  yoting  men  and 
women  of  Worcester  to  obtain  every 
advantage    in    educational      directions 


and  to  bring  ttj  this  center  many  from 
outside  its  precincts.  These  institu- 
tions, which  have  nad  an  honorable 
career,  offer  stimulating  infltiences  for 
us,  who  are  just  starting  on  a  long 
and,  may  we  liope,  prosperotts  career. 
Here,  in  the  Heart  oi  the  Common- 
wealth, let  the  new  College  bend  all  its 
eff'orts  to  increase  tiie  importance  of 
this  central  position. 

The  College  opened  last  \\'ednesday 
tinder  happy  auspices.  Through  yotir 
generosity  the  provisions  of  the  will  of 
Mr.  Clark  will  be  carried  out  in  a  way 
which  I  trust  would  meet  his  approval 
could  he  be  present  to  witness  our 
eff'orts.  The  College  opened  with  79 
sttidents  in  its  freshman  class,  32 
larger  than  that  of  any  college  in  the 
(."ommonwealth  at  its  opening.  You 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  of 
those  wdio  have  been  admitted,  46 
come  from  \\'orcester,  25  from  other 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  remainder 
from  Connecticut,  X'ermont,  Xew 
Hampshire.  Xew  Jersey,  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware.  The  College  begins 
!t^  work  with  the  advantage  coming 
from  the  observation  of  experienced 
educators  of  what  has  been  done  and 
what  is  being  done  by  other  colleges. 

( )ur  policy  of  instruction  is  new'  in 
Xew  England.  We  have  adopted  the 
grou])-system  of  studies,  by  wdiich  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  accomplish  as  much 
in  the  three-years'  course  stipulated 
bv  Mr.  Clark  as  is  usually  accom- 
plished in  colleges  requiring  four  years' 
work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts.  In  this  w^e  have  set  a  high 
standard.     Harvard,  until  the    present 
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time,  Avith  a  four-years'  course  of 
study,  required  about  51  units  of  work- 
in  order  to  entitle  a  student  to  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  lly  the  policy  adopted 
here  we  shall  require  50  units  in  order 
to  secure  the  same  result,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  under  that  policy  and 
by  improved  methods  of  instruction. 
By  this  policy  are  secured  the  princi- 
pal benefits  of  arbitrary  requirements 
and  of  the  elective  system  combined. 
We  therefore  confidently  expect  that 
when  the  class  of  1905  closes  its  career 
in  this  new  College,  it  will  have  ac- 
complished as  much  as  could  be 
accomplished  in  any  college  of  the  first 
grade.  This  is  our  ambitious  hope, 
and  our  expectation  is  to  secure  this 
desired  result  without  sensational  de- 
parture from  well-established  usages. 
These  usages  we  must  imitate  and 
emulate,  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  high 
standard  and  have  proved  their  right 
to  be  followed-  we  must  supplement 
them  wherever  they  are  weak  or 
faulty.  We  shall  be  happy  indeed  if 
these  hopes  can  be  realized  in  any  sul)- 
stantial  degree.  Your  support,  your 
considerate  interest,  and  the  interest 
of  the  citizens  of  Worcester,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  attainment  of  these  desired 
ends.  May  we  not  expect  that  the 
new  College  shall  achieve  for  itself  as 
a  college  the  reputation  which  has 
come  to  the   university? 

The  noblest  of  all  noblemen  is  ihe 
Christian  gentleman.  This  title  can 
not  be  secured  by  the  fa\'or  of  auA' 
ruler  nor  by  the  act  of  any  legislature. 
It  is  a  title  bestowed  by  a  man's  own 
neighbors — not  by  the  world  at  large, 
but  by  those  with  whom  he  is  closely 
associated.  He  is  a  man  of  honor,  of 
accomplished  attainments;  a  good  citi- 
zen, recognizing  and  i)racticing  all 
that  that  term  miplies ;  and  a  good 
neighbor,  to  be  trusted  everywhere,  to 
be  made  a  leader  and  a  servant,  and  no 
man  who  knows  him  can  dispute  his 
title.  He  is  a  gentleman  because  he 
recognizes  the  \irtues  and  the  ameni- 
ties of  private  life  and  of  life  in  the 
community.  He  is  a  Christian  because 
he  puts  his  conscience  into  everything 
he  does,  recognizes  his  responsibilit}' 
to  his  community  and  to  his  Gcd,  and 
is     always     willing    to     recognize     the 


rights  and  privileges  of  other  men  as 
at  least  equal  to  nis  own  rights  and 
privileges. 

I^robably  the  best  service  of  the 
Christian  gentleman  is  m  his  attitude 
to  the  public.  Undoubtedly  some 
such  impressions  prevailed  in  the  mind 
of  Jonas  G.  Clark  when  he  made  his 
will  endowing  this  new  College,  and  I 
can  pay  no  more  appreciative  tribute 
to  his  memory  than  to  take  the  subject 
of  this  address  from  his  last  will  and 
testament,  in  v/hich  he  provided  for  a 
college  where  young  men  may  obtain 
in  a  three-years"  course  a  practical 
education  which  shall  fit  them  for  use- 
ful citizenship  and  their  work  in  life. 

Ikit  what  is  a  useful  citizen? 
i'lrst  of  all,  he  is  a  man  who 
is  able  to  support  himself  and 
family  without  burden  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  Second, 
he  is  a  man  who  understands  the  bene- 
fits to  be  deri\'ed  from  good  govern- 
ment and  who  has  the  courage  to  per- 
form his  part  in  securing  it,  and  to  this 
end  he  must  be  ecjuipped,  through 
proper  training,  for  the  performance  of 
his  duty  as  a  voter  and  as  a  leader  who 
may  be  selected  bv  his  associate 
\oters  :  in  the  words  of  President  Lin- 
coln, while  he  may  be  illiterate,  he 
must  not  be  ignorant.  Third,  he  must 
l)e  a  good  neiglibor,  ready  at  all  times 
to  do  good  deeds,  to  help  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  to  be  a  power  in  his  way 
in  making  society  what  it  should  be — 
the  protector  of  every  individual's 
rights.  Broadly,  then,  a  useful  citizen 
must  i)e  a  Christian  gentleman.  The 
tpiestion  to  be  discussed  here  is.  Can 
the  college  aid  in  producing  or  devel- 
oping the  useful  citizen  ? 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  recognized 
— and  I  wish  to  express  my  thought 
with  a  simple  truism — that  society  is 
formed  when  iiidi\iduals  meet;  it  can 
not  exist  with  scattered  individuals. 
There  must  be  a  coming  together  of 
manv  units,  and  the  characters  and 
llie  consciences  of  these  units  deter- 
mine all  social  \-irtue  or  social  disor- 
der. President  Rt)osevelt,  at  the  din- 
ner of  the  alumni  of  Harvard  College 
in  June  last,  used  these  words:  "Tf  a 
college  education  means  anything,  it 
means  fittinc:  a   man  to  do  better  ser- 
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vice  than  he  cduUI  do  without  it.  If 
it  does  not  mean  that,  it  means  noth- 
ing; and  if  a  man  does  not  get  tliat  otit 
of  it  he  gets  less  than  nothing  out  of 
it.  Xo  man  has  a  right  to  arrogate  to 
h.imself  one  particle  of  superiority  in 
consideration  of  his  having  had  a  col- 
lege education,  l)ut  he  is  botuid.  if  he 
i.s  in  truth  a  man.  to  feel  that  the  fact 
of  his  ha\ing  liad  a  college  education 
imposes  upon  liim  a  heavier  btirden  of 
responsibilit}  ;  that  it  makes  it  doubly 
incumbent  on  him  to  do  well  and 
nobl}'  in  liis  life,  private  and  public."' 
This  is  the  testimony  of  a  man  of  wide 
experience  who  views  life  from  the 
high  outlook  of  the  chief  executive  of 
our  country.  His  words  are  true 
words.  A  good  citizen  and  a  good 
neighbor  himself,  he  recognizes  that 
the  purity  of  government  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  can  be  secured  only 
by  the  proper  training  of  the  individ- 
ual tuiits. 

The  college,  while  teaching  to  its 
fullest  capacit}-  the  many  things  which 
must  be  learned  in  a  college  cotirse, 
has  a  duty  to  perform  beyond  mere  in- 
struction. The  constant  demand  in 
public  service  at  the  present  time  is 
for  the  college  and  university  man,  the 
man  who  had  been  tatight  to  govern 
h.is  actions  l)v  his  knowdedge  of  the 
actions  of  others,  to  judge  govern- 
ments and  the  events  of  life,  as  the 
days  go  by,  by  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, by  his  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  events  of  the  past ; 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  few 
years  in  our  own  countrv  has  been 
most  inspiring  in  this  direction.  If 
_\  on  look  at  the  roll  of  ])ublic  men  you 
will  find  that  the  man  trained  in  the 
college  is  coming  to  the  front  in  execu- 
tive and  administrative  matters  in  a 
larger  degree  than  at  any  pre\ious 
period  in  our  history,  'idiis  is  luost 
hoi)eful ;  it  is  most  encouraging,  and 
the  prayer  of  all  good  citizens  is  that 
the  habit  may  grow  and  become 
unixersal. 

The  duty  of  the  college,  then,  l)e- 
comes  more  and  more  emphatic  as  we 
consider  its  relation  to  citizenship.  .\s 
Senator  Hoar  has  pointed  out  recently, 
no  man  who  has  had  a  college  training 
recrets     it,     while     everv     man     who. 


through  circumstances  or  desire,  has 
not  received  that  training  feels  the 
lack  of  it.  Such  testimony  can  not  be 
Ignored,  but  it  imposes  a  duty  upon 
the  modern  college  which  was  not  felt 
in  the  older  time,  when  learning  was 
esoteric  not  only  in  its  methods,  but  in 
its  aims.  It  was  for  the  choice  few; 
there  was  an  aristocracy  of  learning. 
College  work  is  now  exoteric  in  its 
nature,  and  it  aims  to  benefit  the  whole 
mass  of  citizens  as  well  as  distinctly 
the  few  who  are  able  to  enroll  them- 
selves as  students. 

We  used  to  hear  of  ihe  three  learned 
jirofessions,  and  the  college  curricu- 
lum was  constructed  for  the  sole  i)ur- 
pose  of  fitting  a  man  for  the  law,  or 
medicine,  or  theology.  The  branches 
taught  were  few  in  number,  but  there 
was  an  intensity  in  their  prosecution 
which  it  would  be  well  to  perpetuate 
in  the  l^roader  curriculum  of  the  mod- 
ern college.  The  old  expression,  "the 
learned  professions,"  is  obsolete,  for 
now,  in  addition  to  them,  there  are 
letters,  art,  engineering,  journali'^m, 
architecture  and  other  de])artments 
which  may  well  be  called  learned, 
for  it  re(piires  special  fitting  now 
to  secure  success  in  any  one  of 
them.  This  means  more  than  the 
accjuirement  of  what  we  call  l)road 
culture.  The  college  is  for  culture  ;  it 
is  not  for  technical  or  professional 
training;  it  is  to  give  the  student  that 
broad  foundation  of  general  knowl- 
edge wdiich  shall  enable  him  to  acquire 
more  (juickly  and  more  efficiently  the 
specific  equipment  which  he  may 
select  for  his  life-work  ;  it  is  to  secure 
those  attainments  which  mean  the 
necessary  equipment  of  the  citizen  of 
the  Christian  gentleman  without  re- 
gard to  the  particular  line  of  service 
iie  mav  ado])l.  It  comes  under  that 
description  of  IMaten.  who.  wdien  urg- 
ing instruction  in  act,  said  :  "The  more 
things  thou  learnest  to  know  and  en- 
i(/^•,  the  more  complete  and  lull  will 
be  for  thee  the  delight  of  living."  The 
delight  of  lixing.  the  delight  of  work, 
the  delight  of  all  occupations  of  high 
or  low  standard,  is  in  ec|uiiMnent,  is  in 
love  of  the  art  of  work,  is  in  the  a])i)re- 
ciation  of  accom])lishment.  Thus  the 
modern  curriculum  aims  to  secure  for 
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every  student  knowledge  in  more 
things,  that  the  man's  life  may  be 
more  complete  and  full. 

This  does  not  mean  that  any  of  the 
efforts  that  were    made    in    the    older 
time    with  such    persistency    shall    be 
lessened,  but  it  means  that  methods  of 
instruction   shall   be    so  regulated   and 
improved  that  the  student  in  the  mod- 
ern college  can  embrace    and    compre- 
hend those  things  which    are    now  es- 
sential to  the  eqiiipment  of  the  modern 
citizen.     The  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  and    philosophy, 
which   comprehended   the  old   curricu- 
lum, will  still  hold  sway  in  all  educa- 
tional institutions,  but  the  wisdom   of 
the   present    time    indicates    that    the 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  not 
to  make  Greek  or  Roman  citizens,  as 
the  German  emperor  has  expressed  it, 
or   French  or  German  citizens  by  the 
study    of    modern    languages,    but    to 
produce  the  very  best  American   citi- 
zen.    The    study  of    the    ancient    lan- 
guages gives  an  inspiration  in  all  edu- 
cational work  that  can  not  be  acquired 
in   any  other  way.     The   study   of    all 
the    modern    branches    that     are    em- 
braced in  the  curriculum  of  the  present 
time  in  our  college  adds  to  the  culture 
and    the    training    gained    by  pursuing 
the  older  method. 

College  work  should  be  undertaken 
in  general  for  its  own  sake — not  be- 
cause a  man  can  earn  more  money  on 
account  of  his  college  training,  but  be- 
cause he  is  to  be  made  a  better  man 
through  the  inlluence  of  that  training, 
lie  must  draw  his  lessons  from  the 
past,  and  thus  emphasize  the  value  of 
the  work  of  the  present.  By  his  col- 
lege training  he  acquires  that  best 
ability  of  all  abilities — adaptability. 
He  is  armed  in  every  direction,  and  if 
in  his  training  it  can  be  impressed 
upon  him  that  honorable  action,  the 
highest  private  and  public  virtue,  and 
the  keen  comprehension  of  all  that  is 
good  and  right  and  strong  are  essen- 
tial to  the  educated  man  above  all 
others,  then  his  college  wn:)rk  has  ac- 
complished a  double  result. 

The  college  has  a  higher  function 
than  the  training  of  a  man  to  oratory, 
or  the  power  to  move  great  gatherings 
of  men.     The  professor  in  the  college 


has  a  higher  function  than  to  teach  the 
plausibility  of  expression  or  the  at- 
tainment of  those  graces  which  belong 
to  the  superficial  man,  but  which  en- 
able him  to  pass  in  society  as  the  ac- 
complished scholar.  The  student  must 
learn  that  there  is  something  higher 
than  the  mere  agitation  for  a  virtuous 
community,  and  that  it  is  only  by 
sound  methods  and  a  persistent  pa- 
tience that  men  can  be  graduated 
capable  of  acting  for  the  best,  for  vir- 
tue, for  good  influence ;  that  the  col- 
lege is  not  simply  to  train  a  man  to 
shrewd  manoeuvre  and  political  as- 
tuteness, or  for  the  rostrum,  but  that  " 
he  is  to  be  trained  as  a  man  in  all  that 
term  comprehends.  This  means  that 
the  college  should  cultivate  habits  of 
self-government  as  one  of  the  best  les- 
sons to  prepare  men  for  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Smith  College,  in  our  State,  has  set 
an   excellent   example   in  this    respect. 
While  its  students  are  young  women, 
the  general  atmosphere  of  the  college 
is   one   of   freedom.     Students   are   not 
challenged    to    disorder    by  numerous 
and  petty  rule^,  nor  are  they  so    con- 
founded by  law  as  to   identify  princi- 
ple with  convention.     As  I  recollect  it, 
the  written   code  of  that  college    con- 
sists of  but    one    law — lights    out    at 
ten.     The     unwritten      law      is      that 
of     every    well-regulated     community. 
Now^  this  is  a  good  example  for    our 
new  College.     It  does  not  mean    that 
freedom    is    license.     Students    should 
be    left    large!}'    to     their     own     con- 
sciences, with  the    understanding    that 
knowledge  is  proffered    as    a  privilege 
and  is  so  recei\ed.     If  habits  of    self- 
government  are  inculcated  in  the    col- 
lege, the  student  will  be  apt  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  good  government  and 
conform     his     conduct     in    accordance 
with  high  ethical  precepts. 

I  have  read  somewhere,  in  an  ex- 
tract from  the  early  rules  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  probably  prepared  by 
Doctor  Wheelock,  the  founder,  the  fol- 
lowing provision :  "That  no  English 
scholar,  whether  supported  by  charity 
or  otherwise,  shall  at  any  time  speak 
diminutively  of  the  practice  of  labor, 
or  by  any  means  cast  contempt  upon 
it,  or  by  word  or    action    endeavor    to 
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discredit  or  discourage  the  same,  on 
penalty  of  his  being-  obHged,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  president  or  tutor,  to 
perform  the  same  or  the  ecjuivalent  to 
that  which  he  attempted  to  discredit." 
This  may  have  been  an  excellent  in- 
centive to  good  conduct  at  the  time  the 
rule  was  made.  It  is  rather  severe  in 
its  recjuirements ;  nevertheless,  there  is 
a  healthy  moral  tone  tt)  the  rule, 
which  means  that  every  student  shall 
respect  labor;  that  every  student  in 
the  college  shall  regard  the  work  of 
any  man,  whether  student  or  other- 
wise, as  something  honorable  in  life, 
and  not  to  be  discredited  or  referred 
to  with  contempt. 

This  is  the  key-note  of  self-govern- 
ment in  any  community — the  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  and  duties  of  others, 
in  this  altruistic  age  we  are  taught 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  what 
Drummond  calls  "other  selfishness," 
that  element  in  our  nature  which  en- 
ables us  to  perform  our  duties  with 
due  regard  to  those  being  performed 
by  our  neighbors.  That  tlie  training 
of  the  college  which  recognizes  these 
elements  in  its  instruction  and  in  its 
infiuence  is  potent  in  developing  such 
habits  as  those  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred and,  in  a  great  measure,  1  be- 
lie\e  to  be  true. 

The  personal  intfuence  of  the  in- 
>l.ructors  is  of  great  moment.  The 
small  college  may  be  in  peril  of  ab- 
sorption, as  has  been  recently  pointed 
out  by  a  learned  writer,  but  this  does 
not  give  me  much  concern,  for  the  per- 
sonal infiuence  under  which  the  stu- 
dent accpiires  the  very  best  moral 
traits  is  more  easily  and  emphatically 
secured  in  the  small  than  in  the  large 
college.  The  large  college  has  its 
place ;  we  need  make  no  criticisms  of 
It — in  fact,  it  is  not  in  my  heart  so  to 
do — but  we  must  have  an  afTection 
here  and  now  for  the  small  college,  in 
a  few  years  we  hope  to  see  more  clear- 
ly the  advantages  of  the  large  college 
and  the  broader  influence  which  can 
come  from  it ;  but  here  in  this  new  in- 
stitution, with  the  curriculum  as  it  has 
been  constituted,  with  a  corps  of  in- 
structors whose  characters  bespeak  for 
them  the  very  best  results,  with  a  de- 
sire   to    see    introduced    methods    and 


practices  outside  the  goal  of  the  cur- 
riculum, there  is  no  hesitancy  on  my 
part  in  assuring  the  public  that  the 
moral  welfare  of  the  students  will  be 
safeguarded. 

We  shall  send  young  men  from  this 
institution  to  take  their  part  in  the 
great  conflicts  of  life.  They  must 
karn  to  know  what  labor  is;  that  it  is 
not  merely  working  with  the  hands,  but 
working  with  the  mind  and  the  intel- 
lect, and  that  it  is  honorable  in  accord- 
ance with  the  motive  under  which  it  is 
carried  on.  They  will  be  taught  that 
when  they  go  from  our  doors  they  will 
have  to  meet  the  great  problems  of 
life;  hence  there  will  be  emphasized 
here  the  principles  of  action  which 
ought  to  govern  men  in  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  the  public.  L  ivies, 
applied  economics,  supplementing  the 
lessons  of  all  history,  can  have  but  one 
influence — the  development  and  at- 
tainment of  the  good  and  useful  citi- 
zen. 

The  college  is  not  an  ephemeral  in- 
stitution ;  its  influence  is  not  for  to- 
day, although  to-day  is  our  day  and 
our  only  day,  for  the  college  looks  be- 
yond to-day,  looks  to  the  training  of 
the  minds  of  men,  for  so  long  as  men 
preserve  their  intellects  they  are 
thinking  beings,  and  a  thinking' being 
will  always  develop  something  new. 
although  it  may  not  be  always  some- 
thing of  the  best.  The  importance, 
then,  of  the  college  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture— looking  lo  the  moral  elements  of 
individual  character  in  addition  to  the 
scholarly  training  of  the  individual — 
is  a  duty  we  can  not  ignore. 

The  position  of  the  college  as  an  aid 
to  the  production  of  the  good  citizen  is 
not  an  isolated  one.  It  is  not  confined 
to  systematic  instruction;  it  is  a  part 
of  life  in  all  its  breadth.  It  has  a  rela- 
tion to  the  state,  for  in  the  college 
there  must  be  taught  the  nature  of  the 
state.  Does  the  state  simply  represent 
a  corporation  ior  the  mere  purpose  of 
making  laws  and  of  executing  them? 
Does  the  state  represent  simpl\'  the 
goal  for  ambitious  citizens?  Or,  in  its 
nature,  is  it  something  else?  We  who 
are  brought  u])  to  recognize  the  state 
as  something  more  than  a  checker- 
board, with  a  king-row  upon  one  side, 
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believe  that  there  is  a  religious  duty 
toward  it  and  a  power  in  it  beyond 
mere  political  construction.  We  be- 
lieve the  nation  as  it  exists  in  its 
highest  conception  is  the  Christian 
nation.  We  believe,  with  Milton,  that 
a  "nation  ought  to  be  as  one  huge 
Christian  personage,  one  mighty 
growth  or  stature  of  an  honest  man, 
as  big  and  as  compact  in  virtue  as  in 
body;'  and  with  Hegel,  that  "there  is 
one  conception  in  religion  and  the 
state,  and  that  is  the  highest  of  man  ;" 
and  with  Aristotle,  that  "the  end  of 
the  state  is  not  merely  to  live,  but  to 
live  nobly;"  and  with  Shakespeare, 
tliat — 

"There  is  a  mystery — with  whom  relation 
riast  never  meddled — in  the  soul  of  state; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expression  to." 

Can  the  college  do  anything  towards 
impressing  these  lofty  conceptions 
upon  its  students?  If  it  can  not,  if  it 
has  no  power  to  develop  in  the  indi^'id- 
ual  aspirant  for  scholastic  honors  the 
true  conception  of  the  position  of  the 
college  in  relation  to  the  state,  it  has 
not   half  accomplished  its   purpose. 

The  college  has  a  relation  to  the 
church  as  well  as  to  the  state.  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  has  any  particular  or 
active  relation  to  theology,  but  it  has 
to  the  religion  of  the  Cnristian.  Re- 
ligion is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
patriotism — loyalty  to  a  great  pur- 
pose. The  great  purpose  of  good 
citizenship  is  loyalty  to  country, 
loyalty  to  humanity,  loyalty  to  every 
right  and  grand  principle.  Religion 
teaches  this,  if  it  teaches  anytning 
worth  teaching.  The  college  in  its 
relation  to  the  church  should  aid  in 
this  practical  work  of  the  development 
of  the  human  individual  character. 
^Vhy,  even  Napoleon  HI  said,  "W^e 
can  not  separate  our  love  of  ccnintry 
from  our  love  of  God."  It  is  in  this 
sentiment  that  citizenship  finds  its  sig- 
nificance as  a  relationship  to  a  creative 
and  overruling  power.  In  the  i)olitical 
work    of    our    countrv    we    have    hio-h 


religious  duties  to  perform,  and  duties 
vvliich  should  be  approached  not  only 
with  understanding,  but  with  a  deep 
conviction  of  responsibility  not  only 
to  country,  but  to  God.  I'he  attribute 
which  leads  us  to  this  we  call  the  soul, 
which  does  not  obey  the  law  of  living 
solely,  but  the  law  of  duty,  and  while 
it  is  not  the  province  of  the  college  to 
teach  theology,  it  should  teach  that 
element  of  practical  religion  which  en- 
ables the  good  citizen  to  comprehend 
his  responsibility  to  himself,  to  his 
family,  to  his  country,  to  his  God. 

IVly  good  old  father   never  closed  a 
letter  to  me  when  I  was  a  young  man 
without  saying,  "Aly  son,  be    true    to 
yourself  and  you  will  be  true  to  God." 
I  used  to  think  that  he  repeated  this 
rather     too     frequently,     but     I     have 
learned  to  honor  and  revere  him  for  it. 
He  gave  me   the   key  to  good  citizen- 
ship and  taught  me  a  lasting  lesson,  a 
lesson  drawn  from  the  teaclimg  of  the 
greatest  instructor  the  earth  has  ever 
Known — "Him  who  came  on  earth  that 
He   might  show  mankind  what   'tis  to 
i)e  a  man  :  to  give,  not  take  ;  to  serve, 
not    rule ;  to    nourish,  not    devour ;    to 
help,   not   crush;    if    need,  to    die,  not 
live."     Here   is  the  true  and  the  sub- 
lime essence    of    citizenship,    and    the 
good    citizen    is    the    man   who    holds 
Himself  ready  to  serve  or  to  be  served, 
to     labor     or     to     sacrifice,     to     give 
liimself     for     his     country's     good,     to 
reverence     all    that    helps     to     develop 
the   nation.     The   college   can    help    in 
this  grand  work  not  only  in    insisting 
that   the    college    training   is   good   for 
itself  alone  and  for  the  culture  which  it 
provides,    but     in     instructing     young 
men  that  there   is    something    beyond 
and  something  higher  to  be  attained. 
This  particular  w^ork  can  be    done    by 
the  college  not  alone  through  system- 
atic  stud}',   not   through   daily   lessons 
alone,  but  by  the  silent,  impressive  in- 
tluence  of  the   character    of    the    men 
who  have  been  set  to  their  great  task. 
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VII. 


The    Making   of  Wire. 


Thv  largx'sl  siiii^lc  industry  in  Wor- 
cester is  tliat  of  wirc-niaking".  TIk' 
W(jrccsler  plant  of  the  American  Steel 
(S:  Wire  Company  in  three  sections, 
Xorth,  Central,  and  South,  ccn-ers  one 
hundred  and  fi)rtv-seven  acres  of  land. 
Its  pay-roll,  varying  somewhat  accord- 
ing" to  season  and  demand,  ranges  from 
5000  to  nearly  (woo  persons.  Its 
monthly  disbursements  run  from  $250,- 
000  to  $300,000.  thus  giving  some  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  in.dustry  to  the  city. 


in  Worcester  began  in  earnest.  To  se- 
cure power  a  dam  wa>  thrown  across 
the  brook  where  now  lies  the  regular 
thoroughfare  on  ( irove  Street,  and  a 
tlimie  conducted  the  water  to  the  build- 
ing, S()x40.  and  three  stories  in  height, 
having  a  sort  of  double  roof  sur- 
mounted b\-  a  cu])ola  which  contained  a 
])ell.  This  structure,  torn  down  a  few 
years  since,  was  .long  a  silent  witness 
to  the  wonderful  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the   industr}-.  The  old  bell 
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THE  ORIGINAL  WIRE-MILL. 
Erected  i834- 
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Ichabod  Washburn  was  the  first  wire- 
drawer  in  Worcester  and.  really,  the 
first  successful  manufacturer  in  this  line 
in  America.  Some  of  the  features  that 
he  introduced,  in  all  the  intervening 
years,  have  not  been  altered  nor  im- 
proved. While  1831  saw  the  beginning 
of  his  experiments,  it  was  not  till  1833, 
after  the  late  Stephen  Salisbury  had 
erected  for  him  a  factory  on  the  north 
sifle    of    Mill    Brook,    that   wire-drawing 


still  exists  somewhere.  It  was  in  the 
("hicago  exhibit.  ( )f  the  original  three 
thousand  feet  of  fioor  sj^ace,  .\lr.  Wash- 
burn used  onh'  one  tliird.  and  his  en- 
tire force  of  hel])  numbered  t"i\e  men 
at  the  onset.  To-day  the  Xorth  \\\)rks 
cover  all  the  area  south  of  Rural  Cem- 
cterw  between  (irove  and  Prescott  to 
a  ])oint  ver}-  near  Lexington  Street. 
IAer\-  step  of  the  advance  has  been  an 
evolution.     e\er}-     improvement     being 
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suggested  1)\  an  (il)\i()us  need  and  ac- 
complished l)y  the  ingenuit}-  of  com- 
petent workmen. 

Day  and  night  the  whirl  of  wlieels 
may  be  heard,  indeed  it  is  only  during 
the  hours  of  the  tirst  day  of  the  week 
that  the  long  ranges  of  brick  struc- 
tures do  not   give   e\'i(lence  of    intense 


ually  to  hundreds  of  feet  of  snake-like 
matter,  angrily  scjuirming  over  the 
Hoors,  to  be  at  last  seized  and  wound 
u])on  a  reel  for  subse(|uent  drawing  in 
a  cold  condition,  was  a  sight  to 
awaken  astonishment  and  admiration 
in  the  minds  of  old  as  well  as  young. 
'.rhen  the  annealin";  o\'ens  ;  next  the  re- 
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iiCESTIi  lliE  WOii  . 

ICHABOD  WASHBURN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    AI.L    KINDS    OF 

REFINED   IRON    AND    STEEL    WIRE, 
Card,  Reed,  Buckle,  Teicgrapii,  Aunealeri,  Broom,  Briisli, 

COTTON  FLYER,  PLAT  AND  PIANO. 

lAiiilEBY  liD  SPBIil  WIRl  IfflB  illSIIiSTii 

STRAIGHTE^ED    AND    CUT    TO    A><Y    LENGTH. 

ALSO,    COMMON    MARKET    WIRE. 
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m  ¥  IS 

AND  PIANO  COVERING  WIRE. 
STEEL     "WII^E    EO^l     A-LX.     :PXJIiP»OSES. 

ICHABOD    WASHBUEN  PIIILU'    L.    MOEN. 

FAC-SIMILE  OF  A  PAGE  AD..  NORTH   WORKS.    1850. 


actixil}  within.  A  torest  ot  towering' 
ehimneys  betokens  the  energy  sup- 
l)lied  and  a  never-ceasing-  line  of  hurry- 
ing men  tells  of  the  pace  that  they 
must  take  and  keep  who  enter  here. 
Years  ago  a  trip  through  the  mills  was 
deemed  the  greatest  sight  that  the  city 
afforded.  To  see  masses  of  red-hot 
n-Qu   reduced   b\'   means  of  rolls  grad- 


duction  of  an  end  of  the  wire  to  a  size 
which  would  permit  its  entrance 
through  a  die,  there  to  be  seized  by  a 
])air  of  nip])ers,  attached  to  a  reel  or 
block.  made  to  swiftly  revolve, 
thereby  drawing  the  wire  through 
the  aperture  and  so  reducing  its 
diameter.  This  repeated  times  enough 
results       in       the       making       of       the 
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\arying  sizes.  The  coating-  witli 
l)aste  or  lime  to  facilitate  drawinj^-,  the 
removal  of  oxide  by  acid,  the  g'alvaniz- 
ing,  or  coatino-  with  tin  or  other  metal 
in  a  molten  state,  are  all  features  of 
the  work  sure  to  impress  any  beholder. 
So  bewildering-  and  immense  is  the 
array  that  the  great  wonder  is  how 
any  set  of  men  can  keep  track  of  this 
seemino-  chaos.      Yet    with  the    utmost 


tured  in  the  works  here.  In  the  wire- 
drawing ]:)ro])er.  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  work  re(|uired  to  ])roducc 
different  wires  will  be  shown  by  the 
statement  that  the  steel  comes  from 
the  furnaces  in  ingots,  seventeen 
inches  stpiare.  and  weighing  over  two 
tons  each.  These  are  reduced  by  hot 
rolling  ;uid  cold  drawing  to  various  in- 
termediate sizes,  and  wire  is  ])roduce(l 
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IRON    AND    WIRE    WORKS, 


HENRY  S.  WASHBURN  &  CO. 


MANDVAOTUEEBS    OF 

SCREW    AND    RIVET    RODS, 

A^NID     FINE     HOOPS. 

ALSO.  ALL  KINDS  OP 

Marleet,    Telegraph,    Spring,    Fence, 
AND   BUCKLE    WIRE. 

Henry  S.  Washburn.  Charles   F.  Wishbch.-j. 

[-AC-SIMILE  OF  A   PAGE  AD,  SOUTH  WORKS.  i85<,. 


system,  regularity  and  dispatch,  the 
finished  products,  all  bright  and  shin- 
ing, are  constantly  appearing  in  the 
packing-room,  there  to  be  carefully 
wrapped  in  long  strips  of  paper  and 
stowed  away,  with  no  waste  of  space, 
in  barrels  and  boxes  for  shipment  to 
the  great  world. 

Few  people  have  any  notion    of    the 
great  variety    of    specialties    manufac- 


in  the  fine-wire  department  of  the 
North  Works  as  fine  as  .002  of  an  inch 
m  diameter.  The  diameter  of  the 
average  hair  is  from  .002  to  .004.  This 
extremely  fine  wire  can  be  drawn  only 
through  dies  made  from  diamonds,  and 
runs  about  seventeen  miles  to  the 
pound. 

The  Central  Works  date  from   1840, 
when   ichabod  AX'ashburn    bought    the 
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Soutli  Worcester  water  power  ami 
started  the  business  which,  througli 
various  hands,  has  come  down  to  llie 
present  time.  ]'"or  many  a  day  these 
mills  have  had  as  a  background  ihe 
verdant  slopes  of  Pakachoag  Hill  with 
its  crowning"  glor}-  of  llol\-  Cross  Col- 
lege. 

It  was  not  till  1847  that  Mr.  Wash- 
burn purchased  the  water  pri\ilege  at 
Quinsigamond  and  Ix-gan  the  enter- 
prise which  to-dav  surjiasses  the  other 
two  local  plants  in  area  covered,  lie 
was  moved  to  this  through  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rolling-mill  of  his  own.  The 
^vork  of  the  three  divisions  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  seeming  advantage  of  the 
general  output,  e\"ery  section  l)eing 
under  the  du'Ction  of  skilled  foremen 
and  managers,  and  altogether  repre- 
senting the  greatest  C(im])ination  of 
specialty  wire-mills  in  the  countrw 
The  Worcester  mills  are  largely  s(df- 
sustaining,  so  far  as  raw-  material  is 
concerned,  making  their  own  steel, 
rolling  their  own  billets,  and  drawing 
their  own  wire,  dt)wn  to  the  finishing 
of  their  various  specialties. 

When  visitors  were  admitted  to  the 
North  Works  no  one  phase  of  the 
same  attracted  more  interest  than  the 
building  in  which,  complying  with  a 
request  made  by  Chickering,  the  great 
piano-maker,  in  1850,  Mr.  Washburn 
began  the  manufacture  of  j)iano-w'ire, 
and  to  this  day  the  old  structure  is  still 
devoted  to  that  purpose,  the  result 
being  the  best  wire  of  this  kind  made 
in  America,  as  well  as  exceeding  in 
amount  all  that  made  elsewdiere  in  the 
land. 

The  extent  of  this  vast  industry  may 
be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that 
twenty-six  closely  printed  pages  of  its 
catalogue  are  taken  to  name  the  forms 
and  varieties  that  its  products  take. 
While  in  ptire  tonnage  some  other 
plants  of  the  great  combination  may 
excel  that  of  Worcester,  no  other 
eqtials  it  in  specialties.  Alphabetical- 
ly, under  "Special,  Round  and  ^^liscel- 
laneous  Wires,"  are  given  no  less  than 
eighty-three  varieties,  and  under  "Elat 
Wires"  are  found  seventy-three  kin(l>. 
How  many  people  ever  dreamed  that 
so  many  shapes  and  forms  existed  ? 
The  Avhole  world  is  covered  in  an  ef- 


iuvi  to  tind  out  what  is  wanted,  and 
then  no  pains  are  spared  to  hll  and 
satisfy  the  need.  Sometimes,  what 
had  been  wonderfully  popular  sudden- 
\y  ceases  entirely,  and  then  the 
machinery  is  rolled  asitle,  against  the 
day  wdien  fashion  sliall  again  demand 
its  manufacture.  (Ireat  coml^inations 
of  beams  and  wheels  for  the  making 
and  winding  of  crinoline  wire  are  not 
the  onl}-  idle  machines  within  these 
\  ast  walls,  but  their  day  will  come 
again  as  the  whirligig  of  time  renews 
the  wants  and  caprices  of  men  and 
women. 

.\mong  the  important  specialty  de- 
de])artnients  are  to  be  mentioned  the 
following: 

In  the  wire-rope  department  ropes 
and  cables  are  made  varying  in  size 
from  the  immense  cal)les  used  for  sus- 
pension bridges  to  the  finest  wire 
cords  used  for  sash-cord,  etc.  Eew 
realize  the  immense  amount  of  hoist- 
mg  and  transmission  rope  used,  es- 
pecially in  the  mines  of  the  country. 
The  Company  manufactures  cables  for 
cable  roads  wdiere  such  roads  are  still 
m  operation.  These  cables  are  made 
of  special  steel  wdres  of  large  sizes, 
and  have  to  be  in  one  length,  accord- 
mg  to  the  length  of  the  division  oper- 
ated. .Some  of  these  cables  are  three 
and  four  miles  long  to  one  piece,  and 
weigh  as  much  as  100.000  pounds. 

The  great  advance  in  electrical  fields 
has  made  this  department  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  works.  The  factory 
turns  out  the  large  overhead  feeder 
cables  which  are  familiar  to  all,  and 
wdiich  supply  current  to  the  electric 
street  railways  and  distribute  current 
for  the  electric  light  companies. 
Another  im])ortant  part  of  this  depart- 
ment deals  with  cables  for  high  volt- 
ages, insulated  with  rubber  or  paper, 
and  covered  with  lead  for  underground 
use. 

The  Compau}-  is  a  large  manufac- 
lurer  also  of  cables  for  submarine  pur- 
poses. Some  of  the  dilTerent  varieties 
of  this  product  are  illustrated  in  one 
of  the  cuts  shown  in  this  article.  (.See 
wire  cables.) 

The  coiled  spring  department  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  divisions  of  the 
work.      All    kinds   of   furniture    springs 
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are  made,  as  well  as  springs  for  use  in  ing  have  brought  this  product  to  such 

various     mechaHical     machines.      The  a  state  of  perfection  that  it  is    practi- 

product  of    this    factory  is    distributed  cally  rust-proof. 

from   the  very   finest  of  springs  doing  The  total  output  of  the  mills  in  the 

the  very  lightest  work  to  the  heaviest  district    is    approximately    15,000    tons 

car-springs.  per  month.     When  it  is  considered  in 

The  flat-wire  department    is    one    of  what  a  variety  of  shapes  this    tonnage 


COILED  SPRINGS. 
From  the  Pan-American  Exhibition. 


the  most  important  of  the  district.  Flat 
wire  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses, from  the  smallest  watch-spring 
to  those  for  the  largest  motor. 

An  important  output  of  the  factory 
is  copper  and  iron  telegraph  wires. 
The  latter  are  coated  with  spelter,  the 
product  being  known  as  galvanized 
telegraph  wire.     Years  of  experiment- 


is  distril)uted,  some  idea  of  the  details 
of  the  work  in  the  mills  is  given. 

Although  the  American  Steel  & 
AA'ire  Company  is  recognized  as  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  wire  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  as  generally  known 
that  it  is  also  the  largest  producer 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  commercially 
known  as  "copperas."  and  also  one  of 
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the  largest  (  f  tlie  oxide  and  W-iu'tiaii- 
rcd  makers.  In  the  niannfactiire  ot 
wire,  vast  (|uantities  of  sul])luiric  acid 
are  used  for  the  ])uriK)se  ol  cleaning 
the  product  from  -cale  and  of  any 
form  of  oxide;  in  the  course  of  ihis 
process    the    acid    becomes    more     and 


Street  wh.en  barbed  fence-wire  was 
made  there,  d'he  makings  of  this  great 
necessity  came  when  the  land  was 
facing  the  i)roblem  as  to  what  could  be 
used  in  ])lace  of  boards  and  rails  for 
boundarx'  and  division  lines.  Then 
came   the   ])atents   ni)on     this     form     of 


ELECTRIC    WIRE    AND    CABLES. 

From  the  Pan-American  Exhibition. 


more  charged  with  iron,  until  its  effi- 
ciency for  cleaning-  is  destroyed.  This 
waste  acid  is  utilized  to  make  copperas 
and  Venetian  red,  as  mentioned  above. 
Bv  the  use  of  sj)ecially  designed  fur- 
naces, colors  are  produced  varying 
from  the  must  delicate  shades  to  dee]) 
Indian. 

Those    were    noisN'    davs    on     ("irove 


barrier,  and  so  e\ident  was  its  utility 
that  the  matter  of  its  possession  be- 
came a  (luestion  of  litigation,  and  tliis 
city  will  not  soon  forget  how  tena- 
cioush'  the  (|uestion  was  fought  out  in 
the  courts.  The  final  decision  in 
favor  of  the  Worcester  mills,  in  com- 
pany with  those  at  T^eKalb,  111.,  gave  a 
wonderful   im])etus  to  the  industry    so 
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long  the  pride  of  our  city.  Tliouoh 
the  most  of  this  product  is  now  made 
m  the  West,  where  little  material  is 
found  for  such  stone  walls  as  New 
England  has,  the  fencing  is  still  manu- 
factured here,  principally  for  export 
purposes,  but  the  clatter  has  departed 


and  skilled,  and  gradually  all  Europe 
has  furnished  representatives  for  the 
\'arious  portions  of  the  steel  and  wire 
plant.  Asia  gives  of  her  teeming  pop- 
ulation, and  Armenian  and  Turk  work 
side  by  side.  A\>re  all  to  talk  in  their 
own  \ernacular,  anv  one  of  the  manv 


CLOCK,  WATCH  AND  MOTOR  SPRINGS. 

From  the  Pan-American  Exhibition. 

from  Grove  Street  to  more  retired  pre-  rooms    of    this  great    enterprise  would 

cincts  to  the  southward.  be  a  veritable  Babel. 

Worcester  has  long  claimed  to  be  a  Did     space    permit,    it    would    be    a 

cosmopolitan  city,  and  nothing  has  so  pleasure  to  dwell  upon    the    merits    of 

much  contributed  to  this  condition  as  the  many  men  who  in    the    past    have 


the  presence  of  the  wire-making  indus- 
try. Northern  Eurojjc  began  to  be 
drawn  upon  fully  a  (juarter  of  a  cen- 
tvirv  since  for  workmen,  l)oth  unskilled 


given  their  lives  and  energies  to  \\'or- 
cester's  crowning  work:  Ichabod 
A\'ashburn,  so  long  a  potent  force  in  all 
that  made  for  public  good,  still  remem- 
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bered  for  his  munificent  gifts  to  rc- 
lio-ious.  educational  and  charital)le  i)ur- 
poses  whose  face  mav  be  seen  on  the 
walls  of  our  Mechanics  Hall:  his 
brother  Charles,  who  came  down 
from  Maine  to  associate  hnnselt  m 
what   proved   to  be    his    lifework  :    tlie 


ids  cmi)lov.  two  thousand  of  whom 
with  sad  faces  looked  upon  his  face  as 
it  lav  still  in  death;  Wm.  E.  Rice,  wdio 
succeeded  Mr.  .\loen  in  the  presidency 
when  the  latter  died,  still  resident  m 
(lur  citv.  , 

In   ihe  clianq-es  incident  to    the    (ia> 


WIRE  ROPES  AND  CABLES. 
From  the  Pan-American  Exhibition. 


hitter's  son.  Charles  V..  only  recently 
a  factor  for  all  that  is  ""ood  in  our 
midst;  Henrv  S..  a  distant  relative  of 
Ichabod.  still  living  at  an  advanced 
age.  and  whom  the  public  remembers 
as  the  writer  of  "The  Vacant  Chair; 
Philip  L.  Moen,  son-in-law  of  the 
founder,  for  so  many  years  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  all  of  the  city's  circles, 
respected  and  loved   by   every   man   m 


and  generation,  what  had  so  long  been 
a  Worcester  business,  having  branches 
Ml  Illinois  and  California,  the  tinie 
came  when  it  was  desirable  tor  the 
firm  name  of  Washburn  &  ^b)en  to 
disappear  in  that  of  the  American  Steel 
&  Wire,  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Cnited  States  Steel  Corporation,  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  and  ot 
which  Charle^  M.  Schwab  is  the  1  res- 
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ident.  The  President  of  the  Steel  & 
Wire  Company  is  \\m.  P.  Pahner  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-president,  J.    S.  Keefe,  Chi- 
cago. 
Second      N'ice-president,      Philip      W. 

Moen,  Worcester. 
Chief  Engineer,  F.   H.    Daniels,  Wor- 
cester. 
General   Superintendent,   C.   L.   Miller, 

Pittsburg. 
General  Sales  Agent,  F.  Baackes.  Chi- 
cago. 
Mr.  Philip  W.  Moen,  son  of  the  late 
Philip  L.  Moen,  and  formerly  treas- 
urer and  general  manager  of  the 
Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing 
Co.,  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  American  Steel  &:  Wire  Company 
in  the  East.  The  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Company  in 
Worcester  is  in  the  hands  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

H.  C.  Stoddard,  manager. 
E.  J.  Watson,  assistant  manager. 
C.     S.      Marshall,     superintendent      of 

South  and  Central  Works. 
J.  D.  Crosby,  superintendent  of  North 
Works. 
All  of  these  men  were  formerly  in 
the  employ  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  their  appoint- 
ment to  their  present  positions  proves 
that  the  Company  recognizes  Worces- 
ter talent,  and  in  its  promotions  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  civil  service. 

As  time  advances  the  scope  of  this 
great  corporation's  management  grad- 


ually develops.  Several  months  since 
the  announcement  was  made  that 
workmen  who  had  served  a  given 
length  of  time,  or  who  had  become  in- 
capacitated for  labor  while  in  the 
Company's  employ,  should  be  retired 
on  a  pension.  Though  begun  early  in 
the  present  year,  already  fifty  tried  and 
trusted  employees  are  now  drawing 
substantial  aid  from  the  resources  of 
the  corporation.  Also  a  benefit  fund 
has  been  established  whose  income 
goes  to  the  aid  of  men  who  on  account 
of  sickness  or  accident  are  incapaci- 
tated for  work.  At  all  of  the  plants 
emergency  hospitals  are  being  pro- 
vided, and  rooms  will  be  devoted  to 
such  purpose  in  both  the  North  and 
South  AN'orks,  for  accidents  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  A  competent  sur- 
geon will  always  be  available  on  the 
ground,  thus  contributing  to  the  good 
of  the  injured.  The  Corporation's 
latest  announcement  is  that  all  em- 
ployees during  these  days  of  coal 
famine  can  have  their  bins  filled  with 
soft  coal  at  cost.  It  would  seem  that, 
tradition  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, corporations  have  bowels  of 
mercy  even  if  they  have  no  souls. 

When  Worcester  people  travel  and 
are  confronted  by  those  who  never 
heard  of  our  city,  it  is  a  source  of  pride 
to  them  to  dilate  on  the  greatest  enter- 
prise of  its  kind  in  the  country,  if  not 
in  the  world.  W'hile  the  story  lasts, 
e^•ery  Worcester  tra^'eler  is  a  school- 
master indeed. 


Municipal  Government. 

[Extracts  from  an  address  made  bv  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walker  before  the  Worcester  Board 
of  Trade,  Nov.  12,  1895.  J 


Mr.  President  and  (jentlemen  of  the 

Worcester  Board  of  Trade. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  place  on 
earth,  of  100,000  inhabitants,  where  the 
average  of  intelligence,  integrit}'  and 
public  spirit  is  so  high  as  in  Worcester. 
T  do  not  believe  that  relatively  there  is 
a  place  where  so  many  dil^cult  (|ues- 
tions  have    been    handled    so    honestly 


and  so  ably,  and  with  so  little  private 
gain. 

An  entire  separation  of  the  authority 
to  decide  on  what  work  is  to  be  done, 
the  doing  of  the  work,  and  the  approval 
of  the  work  after  being  done,  is  funda- 
mental to  good  government. 

In  order  to  this,  a  large  legislative 
l)odv  is  absolutely  necessary.     The  will 
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or  sense  of  the  people — the  participa- 
tion of  the  people  in  their  own  goNern- 
nient — -can  not  be  had  exceptinj;-  in  a 
lar^e  legislative  body;  neither  can  it  be 
had  without  its  members  are  elected  on 
a  general  ticket  rather  than  singly. 
Elect  ten  persons  on  a  general  ticket, 
and  each  party  will  be  obliged  to  i)ut  on 
the  ticket  persons  representing  ten 
classes  in  its  constituency,  in  age.  in 
occupation,  in  organization,  and  in 
opinion,  or  the  ticket  representing  a 
class  or  only  a  few  will  surely  meet  de- 
feat. That  is  the  only  way  all  classes 
can  be  represented.  A  small  legislative 
body  necessarily  and  inevital)ly  al)sorl)S 
in  itself  the  executive  and  judicial 
powers,  as  our  cit\-  government  has 
done  under  the  amended  charter. 

Before  Worcester  was  made  a  city,  it 
elected  to  the  Legislature  on  a  general 
ticket  a  lawyer,  a  farmer,  a  manufac- 
turer, a  wage-worker,  and  one  from 
some  other  calling  or  profession,  not 
because  any  law  required  it,  but  be- 
cause public  sentiment  required  it ;  and 
let  me  say  to  you  that  during  the  time 
that  custom  prevailed,  Worcester  had 
more  influence  in  the  Legislature  than 
ten  times  its  population  in  an}-  other 
section  of  the  State. 

I  have  not  time  to  give  the  details  of 
what  the  city  charter  should  be,  but  I 
will  only  say  it  shoiild  provide  for  ab- 
solute and  complete  local  self-govern- 
ment, limited  only  by  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State. 

It  should  provide  for  a  large  legisla- 
tive body,  and  how  tliat  body  should  be 
constituted. 

I'^or  instance:  "Elect  each  year  a 
niayor,  with  powers  corresponding  to 
those  of  Governor  of  the  State,  having 
the  veto  power,  not  only  over  each  act, 
but  also  to  veto  any  item  in  an  act. 

2(.\.  "Elect  five  aldermen  each  year 
in  each  of  the  nine  w^ards,  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  on  a  general  ticket,  and 
five  aldermen  at  large,  each  for  three 
years,  on  a  general  ticket,  making  a 
total  of  150  aldermen. 

3d.  "Elect  ten  members  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  each  year  in  each  of  the 
nine  wards,  for  three  years,  on  a  general 
ticket,  making  a  total  of  270  council- 
men." 


This  plan  would  give  the  city  desira- 
ble, true  and  consistent  minority  repre- 
sentation. 

4th.  "Prohibit  any  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  or  of  the  Common 
Council  from  having  anv  control  over 
or  in  any  way  interfering  with  an\-  work 
l>eing  done  bv  or  for  the  city  :  ])rovided, 
howe\-er,  that  this  provision  shall  not 
hinder  any  connnittee  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, or  of  either  branch  of  it,  from  taking 
part  in  any  investigation  into  any  tran- 
saction in  which  any  person  employed 
l)y  the  city  was  or  is  engaged,  or  from 
doing  any  work  or  furnishing  any  sup- 
plies to  the  city  as  a  Indder  under  any 
public  advertisement  for  work  or  for 
supplies  ordered  by  the  City  Council. 

5th.  "That  those  persons  now 
clothed  wath  any  power  by  any  authori- 
ty whatsoever  by  any  existing  law  <  )r 
act  of  any  city  official,  shall  not  be  cur- 
tailed in  their  powers  or  duty  excepting 
as  is  now  provided,  until  the  City 
Council  shall  devolve  such  duty  on 
some  other  body  or  individual." 

This,  in  substance,  is  all  the  charter 
we  need.  We  can  govern  ourselves 
without  interference  from  anybody,  so 
we  do  not  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  State. 

Give  us  this  system  and  we  shall 
have  a  legitimate  minority  representa- 
tion. It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  mi- 
nority can  put  its  best  men  into  their 
legitimate  place. 

This  system,  in  its  working,  would 
give  the  city  the  services  of  its  sons  in 
the  years  of  their  highest  ideals  and  as- 
pirations, their  purest  patriotism  and 
sublimest  courage.  They  would  at  that 
time  have  a  chance  to  serve  the  cit}- 
they  love.  How  the  memory  of  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  with  which  1  en- 
tered upon  my  duty  in  the  City  Coun- 
cil, to  which  1  was  elected  in  my 
twenty-third  year,  comes  back  to  me ! 
Give  the  young  men  a  chance !  Then 
we  shall  know  whom  of  them  to  call  to 
the  broader  field  of  state  and  national 
councils. 

At  least  ten  of  the  270  men  will  be 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
over  fifty  will  be  under  thirty,  and  they 
will  not  be  the  least  useful  part  of  the 
Council. 
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No  one  thing  in  itself  would  set 
Worcester  so  tar  ahead  of  all  other 
cities  in  solving  the  problem  of  a  popu- 
lar form  of  city  government  for  cities, 
and  keep  her  to  as  high,  and  even  a  far 
higher  standard  than  in  her  past,  as  to 
adopt  the  plan  I  suggest. 

Worcester  is  as  sure  to  be  brought 
into  the  disgraceful  situation  other 
Massachusetts  cities  are  now  in,  unless 
she  adopts  a  wiser  system  of  city  gov- 
ernment, as  human  nature  is  to  remain 
the  same  in  Worcester  as  it  is  in  other 
cities. 

The  one  and  only  disgrace  that  lias 
come  to  any  political  unit  in  Massachu- 
setts has  been  in  her  cities.  How  many 
present  have  gone  over  the  list  of  dis- 
credited city  governments  ?  I  will  not 
tarnish  this  address  by  further  adver- 
tising our  humiliation  as  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  by  naming  them  here. 

Our  fathers  constituted  large  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  Massachusetts,  and  there 
was  no  one  thing  they  more  tenaciously 
insisted  upon  than  that  the  three  func- 
tions, legislative,  executive  and  judicial, 
should  not  be  vested  in  them  ;  but  each 
in  different  individuals,  and  in  different 
bodies  of  individuals.  The  whole  body 
of  experience  in  democratic  govern- 
ment, without  an  exception,  proves  that 
accountability,  efficiency  and  economy 
can  not  possibly  be  secured  in  any  other 
way.  The  organization  of  our  city 
governments  thoroughly  violates  this 
principle. 

I  repeat,  it  has  been  conclusively 
proved  that  distinct,  conspicuous  and 
sole  responsibility,  of  the  responsible 
executor  of  work,  is  the  only  condition 
under  which  prompt,  cheap  and  efficient 
service  can  be  secured. 

The  mixing  of  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  action  and  responsibility, 
as  is  now  done  in  our  city  government, 
makes  it  impossible  to  "fix"  responsi- 
bility, for  results,  on  any  individual.  It 
permits,  invites,  and  then  conceals  and 
protects,  incompetency,  neglect  and 
positive  fraud.  Why  haven't  we  had 
the  city  ringing  with  the  cry  of  fraud? 
Because  our  city  has  been  small,  but 
still  more  because  of  the  high  general 
integrity  of  the  masses  of  our  citizens. 
It  is  our  duty  now  to  correct    our    svs- 


tem,  so  that  what  has  been  true  hither- 
to shall  be  true  in  the  future,  and  before 
disgrace  comes  upon  us. 

It  is  patent  to  all  that  every  success- 
ful private  business  is  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  one  mind.  He  secures  his 
ascendancy  in  fair  competition  and  the 
unbiased  decision  of  his  associates. 
This  autocracy  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  success.  Only  advice  of  each  part- 
ner is  sought  outside  the  subordmate 
domain  of  each.  Each  executes  his 
particular  work  to  the  approval  of  all, 
linall}-  tested  in  the  market. 

In  nature  extremes  alwajs  meet. 
Thus  good  government  must  be  either 
by  one  wise  man,  or  by  a  large  body  of 
men,  in  legislation.  This  action  accords 
with  all  human  experience.  There  is 
no  middle  ground. 

Our  state  government  is  a  success. 
Why?  Because  in  it  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  functions  are  ab- 
solutely separated  from  each  other. 

Our  town  governments  are  success- 
ful. Why?  Because  of  the  legislation 
hi  the  town  meeting,  and  the  execution 
of  work  being  given  into  the  hands  of 
their  selectmen,  every  citizen  being  a 
critic  upon  their  acts,  not  a  boss  of 
them. 

In  our  hermaphrodite  city  govern- 
ments, there  is  no  such  separation  of 
the  several  functions.  In  communi- 
ties where  men  are  less  honorable  than 
our  citizens,  corruption  inevitably  re- 
sults. 

After  reaching  a  given  number,  the 
larger  body  has  less  debate.  The 
speaking  is  left  to  the  ablest  men  in  it. 
In  small  legislative  bodies  the  constit- 
uents of  each  member  demand  that  he 
shall  "amplify  himself,"  as  the  farmer 
said  of  his  noisy  bull. 

It  is  proved  that  corruption  in  gov- 
ernment thrives,  other  things  being 
equal,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
members  in  the  popular  branch  of  its 
legislative  body,  the  rule  being,  the 
smaller  the  body  the  more  corrupt  the 
government. 

Students  of  civil  government  all 
a^ree    in     condemninc"     the    results    at- 
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tainecl  in  the  government  of  American 
cities. 

There  is  not  a  student  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which,  free  government  is 
founded,  there  is  not  a  man  who  has 
studied  the  results  reached  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  American  cities,  who  does 
not  deprecate  existing  conditions  and  is 
not  in  so  far,  ashamed  of  his  country. 
They  are  all  severe  on  the  false  prin- 
ciple followed  in  all  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

Their  charters  are  so  fault v  in  prin- 
ciple that  they  are  necessariK-  l)eing 
constantly  tinkered  towards  despotic 
power  in  their  mayors.  Their  govern- 
ments are  being  called  to  account  in  a 
wav    that    violates     every    principle     of 


trusting  the  people  and  allowing  them 
to  govern  themselves.  Witness  the 
constant  appeals  to  the  Legislature  by 
the  citizens  of  nearly  every  city  against 
the  city  governments. 

These  things  are  not  done  because 
such  acts  commend  themselves  to  the 
people,  but  in  utter  desperation  changes 
are  constantly  being  made  towards  the 
evils  of  despotic  power  to  esca])e  the 
evils  in  cities  that  every  one  deprecates. 

Every  expedient  has  been  suggested 
and  resorted  to  to  improve  city  govern- 
ments, excepting  the  true  one,  viz.,  that 
of  trusting  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves and  making  it  sure,  in  large  leg- 
islative l)odies. 


Books    New    and    Old. 


Letters  from  a  Self-m.\de  ]Merch.\xt 
TO  His  Sox,  bj^  George  Horace  Lorimer, 
from  the  press  of  Small,  Maynard  &  Co. — 
Tf  this  book  secures  tlie  patronage  that  it 
merits,  it  will  jjrox'o  a  close  rival  to  the 
famous  "David  Harnm."  \\hose  sale  is  Hear- 
ing the  half-million  mark.  Originally  ap- 
I^earing  in  the  colunms  of  the  Saturday  Post 
of  Philadelphia,  the  public  was  expectant 
and  ready  to  order  ten  thousand  copies  of 
the  work  before  publication.  From  the 
opening  sentence  to  the  last  every  page  is 
fraught  with  interest  and  instruction.  If 
amusement  go  along  with  both,  it  is  no  detri- 
ment to  the  volume.  Evidently  the  writer 
is  well  accpiainted  with  the  ins  and  outs  of 
trade;  if  not.  then  he  has  a  masterly  way  of 
guessing  at  them.  John  Grisw'old  of  Chi- 
cago, ])ork-packcr.  has  a  son.  Pierrepont, 
whom  he  has  sent  to  Harvard,  and  the  open- 
ing letter — there  were  twenty  in  all — is  sent 
to  this  son  filled  with  cjuaint  vet  valuable  ad- 
vice regarding  his  college  life.  Follow-ing 
missives  carry  us  through  the  college  course 
and  into  the  pork-packing  establishment,  to 
whose  growth  and  development  the  life  of 
the  father  is  devoted,  and  finally  they  find 
the  ycnmg  man  fully  launched  on  the  sea  of 
business,  one  of  the  oj^crators  in  the  enter- 
prise so  dear  to  the  father.  Old  saws  and 
apothegms  are  upset  and  reversed  without 
any  compunction  whatever,  and  homelj^  yet 
pertinent  wisdom  is  flung  at  that  young  man 
in  a  manner  not  only  amusing,  but  instruc- 


tive. The  idioms  and  figures  of  speech 
savor  wholly  of  the  stock-yard  and  the 
packing-house,  but  the  reader  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  gathering  the  meaning  of  every 
phrase  and  aphorism.  Each  chapter  ha>  its 
little  story,  usually  drawn  from  Pater  Gris- 
wold's  early  experience  in  Missouri,  and  an 
illustration  which  sets  the  subject  pictorial- 
ly.  For  a  time  we  may  expect  pork-packing 
philosophy  to  supplant  the  horse  talk  of 
Uavid  Harum  and  the  sententious  wisdom 
of  .Mr.  Dooley. 

^Iv  ]\1emoirs  of  the  Milit.xrv  Historv 
OF  the  St,\te  of  New  York  Durtxc;  the 
War  for  tpie  Uxion,  i86i-'65,  by  Colonel 
Silas  W.  Burt,  edited  by  the  state  historian, 
Hugh  Hastings,  and  published  by  the  state 
in  Albany. — This  volume  of  about  two  hun- 
dred pages  is  a  continuation  oi  the  policy  of 
the  Empire  State  to  give  to  the  ])ublic  in 
bo<5k  form  the  valuable  matter  that  has  been 
on  file  in  her  archives  for  varying  periods. 
General  Burt  was  emplo\ed  at  the  Capitol 
in  an  official  capacity  throughout  the  War, 
and  for  some  time  thereafter,  hence  was 
in  a  position  to  learn  much  that  is  of 
interest  pertaining  to  those  daj's.  His 
story,  told  in  a  modest  wav,  is  exceedingly 
entertaining,  and  with  the  valuable  notes 
added  bj-  the  editor  becomes  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  Rebellion  literature. 

The  Petersham  Lyceum,  1833-1848,  by 
John  Jay  Putnam,  printed  for  the  author  by 
F.    S.    Bianchard    &    Co. — Some   time    since. 
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]\Ir.  Putnam  came  into  possession  of  certain 
papers  pertaining  to  the  old  town  of  Peters- 
ham, and  among  them  he  found  the  records 
of  the  Lyceum,  which  had  a  useful  existence 
of  fifteen  jj^ears.  \>ry  likely  nearly  every 
township  in  the  Commonwealth  could  tell 
an  ecjually  interesting  story  were  the  docu- 
ments to  be  found.  At  any  rate  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  L}-- 
ceum  to  the  period  when  it  flourished.  Wor- 
cester came  in  for  her  share  of  benefits,  and 
many  a  man  prominent  in  public  life  goes 
back  to  the  inspiration  and  instruction,  as 
well  as  drill,  of  the  Lyceum  for  his  starting- 
point. 

The  City  of  Kingstox.  the  Birth- 
PL.\CE  OF  the  St.\te  OF  New  York,  by  How- 
ard Hendricks,  published  by  the  Kingston 
Board  of  Trade. — In  putting  forth  this 
pamphlet  of  seventy-odd  pages,  the  projec- 
tors have  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  their 
past  as  well  as  ])resent.  Profusely  illus- 
trated, it  takes  up  the  stor}-  of  this  old 
Dutch  town  and  city  and  tells  the  reader 
most  entertainingly  the  why,  where  and 
what  of  Kingston's  record.  Few  people  are 
aware  of  the  conspicuous  part  borne  by  this 
place  in  the  early  days  of  New  York  State. 
Here  her  constitution  was  promulgated,  and 
here  George  Clinton  was  inaugurated  Gov- 
ernor. An  old  stone  house,  erected  in  1676,  in 
which,  in  1777.  the  first  State  Senate  was  or- 
ganized, is  still  standing,  and  is  one  of  the 
notables  of  this  Hudson  River  city.  The 
Board  of  Trade  has  done  well  in  thus  call- 
ing attention  to  the  merits  of  the  ancient 
place. 

The  Southern  Workman  for  October. — 
This  sterling  organ  of  the  Hampton  Listi- 
tute  is  as  full  as  ever  of  instruction  and  in- 
spiration. Among  its  valuable  articles  may 
be  noted,  "The  Hart  Farm  School,"  "Summer 
Schools  of  the  South,"  "Indian  Day  Schools," 
and  "Airs.  Clayton's  Cooking  School." 
"Southern  Agriculture  and  the  Negro"  is  of 
special  interest,  setting  forth  the  material 
advancement  of  the  h^'eedman. 

The  FouR-TR.\rK  News,  representing  the 
New  York  Central  System  of  Railways,  in 
its  October  issue,  has  something  for  nearly 
every  taste.  History,  scenery,  narrative  and 
description,  all  have  their  parts.  The  reader 
may  in  fancy  travel  through  the  Empire 
State,  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  look  through 
Pittsburg,  get  a  taste  of  Japan,  hunt  moose 
in    Maine,  look    up    the    Egyptian    Obelisk, 


visit  the  homes  of  Ohio  presidents,  roam 
with  an  artist  in  France,  inspect  the  old 
home  of  Whittier  in  .\mesbury,  and  j'Ct  not 
exhaust  the  contents  of  this  excellent  num- 
ber. 

The  Royal  Blue,  from  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  presents  its  usual  beau- 
tiful exterior  and  an  interior  ciuite 
u])  til  the  standard.  The  end  of 
the  Grand  Army  reunion  in  Washington 
lessens  the  number  of  war  pictures,  but  the 
subject-matter  is  no  less  entertaining.  Teleg- 
raphy has  a  very  instructive  setting  forth, 
both  in  tj'pe  and  picture;  President  Roose- 
velt has  a  passing  page  or  two  with  illustra- 
tions; West  Point,  N.  Y.,  is  remembered,  and 
Autumn  Days  at  Atlantic  City  lessens  one's 
regret  that  the  summer  has  ended.  Louis 
Kossuth,  by  figure  and  description,  arouses 
memories  of  quite  fifty  years  ago,  while  an 
article  on  the  early  days  of  Washington  pre- 
sents our  national  capital  in  an  attractive 
manner. 

Announcement. — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
of  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago  send  out 
an  excellent  list  of  books  to  be  expected  in 
the  immediate  future.  Among  the  authors 
named  are  noted  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  Arlo  Bates,  John  Fiske,  Col.T. 
W.  Higginson,  Chas.  Egbert  Craddock,  John 
Burroughs,  and  many  others.  The  firm  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  publishes  anything  not  of  a 
high  order,  and  the  autumnal  list  is  a  valua- 
able  addition  to  the  already  extended  array 
of  New  England's  greatest  book-making 
house. 

Sunset,  a  magazine  of  the  border,  the  far- 
away Pacific  coast,  sends  its  October  install- 
ment in  better  form  than  ever,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible. The  first  article  is  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  University  of  California,  in 
which  Worcester  people  should  take  an  un- 
usual interest  from  the  fact  that  one  who  had 
been  a  Worcester  boy,  the  Hon.  Horace  Da- 
vis, was  for  several  years  its  President. 
Other  distinctively  western  coast  articles  are 
"Santa  Clara  Mission  and  College,"  "Inde- 
pendence Lake,"  "High  Sierra  and  Expert 
Fly-casting."  Published  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

American  Ornithology. — This  delightful 
product  of  Worcester  genius  and  industry 
presents  in  its  October  number  matter  for 
study  and  pleasure.  The  saucy  kingfisher 
which  sits  upon  the  cover  is  described  at 
length  both  by  pen  and  picture.  The  rose- 
breasted  grosbeak  and  the  redstart  are  also 
served  up,  with  others  equally  interesting. 
The  book  must  be  invaluable  to  those  who 
love  the  subject. 
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PRESIUKNT,  GEORGIE  A.    P.ACON. 
Vice-Pkesidents,  MARY  C.   DODGE,   NELLIE  F.   ROGERS. 

Ci-r-.RK,   MINNIE  L.   EDDY.  CoKRF,.si'ONni.\c;  Secretary,  FLORENCE  S    SLOCOMB 

Treasurer,  LIZZIE  M.  BASSETT.  Auditor,  ALICE  G.   MERRILL. 

Elective   Members  of  Executive   Board. 
Cteokc.h-;  a.    Kacun, 
Harriei    C    Bi.iss, 

Finance  Committee. 

OzAviEK  W.   Turpi, E. 
Lizzie  M.   Bassett,    Treasure}'  e.x-ojficio. 

Heads  of  Departments. 

Adelaioe  M.   Swasey,  Science. 


Carrie  (t.   Lei.ank, 
Sarah  L.   Drury, 

Mary  A.   Harris, 


Aim  K  .M.   CIIE^•E^■, 
Adei.e  B.   Tucker. 

Im.DORA    M.     Al.liRK 


Bertha  B.  Shattuck,   Literature. 
Florence  S.  Ware,  Art  and  Music. 
Anna  S.   Thompson,  Educatwn. 
Jennie  K.   Hutchins,  Social. 

The  Worcester  Woman's  Clul)  held  its 
first  meeting  of  the  club  year  in  Tuckerman 
Hall  Oct.  8.  I'rof.  Charles  E.  Fay  of  Tufts 
College  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The 
Nibelungen  Lied." 

The  Club  has  once  more  met  a  loss  in  the 
death  f)f  (ine  of  its  valued  members,  Mrs. 
.\deline   S.   Greene. 

This  programme  of  the  Club  year  was  an- 
nounced as  follows: 

Oct.  29.  Education:  "The  Life  That 
Counts,"  ]\Irs.  Florence  Slocomb;  "The 
Advantages  and  Perils  of  Club  Life,"  Airs. 
Ellen  A.   Kimball. 

Nov.  12.  Work:  "]\lunicii)al  P'arks  and 
Playgrounds," ]\Iiss  Georgie  A.  Bacon;  "Ju- 
venile Offenders,"  ]\Irs.  Callie  H.  Davis; 
"Public  Health,"  Dr.  Alary  S.  Holmes  of 
the   Isolation  Hospital. 

Nov.  26.  Art  and  music:  "Arts  and 
Crafts,"  Airs.  Ellen  Tiffany  Brockway  of 
New  York. 

Dec.  10.     Business. 

Dec.  31.  Aliscellaneous,  opera  recital, 
Alanru-Paderewski,    Walter    Bogert. 

Jan.  14.  Science:  Dr.  Hermann  Von 
Schrenk  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Forestry. 

Jan.  28.  Literature:  "Twentieth  Century 
Dramatists,"  Airs.  Carrie  Gordon  Leland, 
Mrs.  Annie  Russell  Alarble,  Airs.  E.  B.  Hig- 
gins. 

Feb.  II.  Historj':  "The  Alaya  People," 
readings  from  Queen  AIoo's  Talistnan,  in- 
troducing melodies  liy  the  author,  Alme. 
Alice  Le  Plongeon. 


Papers     to    be    an- 
"St.   Francis   of  As- 


Josephine  C.  Cutter,  History. 

Sarah  M.   Averiel,    Wor/c. 

Harrietts  M.  Forhes,  Miscet/aHcoi/s   7'opics. 

Feb.  25.  .-\rt  and  music:  Alusic  by  Club 
members. 

Alarch  11.  Aliscellaneous:  Papers  to  be 
aimi  lunced. 

Alarch  2^.  Work:  Aliss  Jane  Addams  of 
I  lull  House,  Chicago. 

.\|)ril  8.     Business. 

A])ril  22.  Science: 
uounced. 

Alay  13.  lulucation 
sisi,"  by  Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs. 

Alay  27.  History:  French  historical  cos- 
tume  recital   by   Club   members. 

June  3.     .Annual  meeting. 

The  Club  has  been  asked  to  send  a  dele- 
gate to  the  conference  of  the  Alassachu- 
setts  Floral  Emblem  Society  at  I'aneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  Oct.  31,  but  no  actifin  was 
taken  on  the  matter.  The  circular  from  the 
State  I'>deration  was  read.  In  brief  it  is 
as    follows: 

By  invitation  of  the  Newton  h'ederation 
of  Woman's  Clubs  the  State  Federation  will 
meet  in  the  Central  Congregational  Church, 
Walnut  Street,  Newtonville,  on  Friday,  Oct. 
31,  at  10.30  a.m.,  subject,  "Women  and 
Children  in  the  Industries." 

Alorning  Session:  "Conditions  Through- 
out the  Country,"  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  chief 
of  the  Alassachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of    Labor. 

.\fternoon  Session, 
Aliss  Sadie  .\merican 
ject  to  be  announced. 

Airs.  Denison,  president  of  the  General 
Federation    of    Woman's     Clubs,    and    Mrs. 


2    o'clock:    Speaker, 
if   New   York.     Sub- 
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Lydia  P.  Williams,  ex-presidcnt  of  the 
Minnesota  Federation,  and  director  of  the 
General  Federation,  will  be  ]iresent  and 
speak. 

Other   speakers   will   be   annnunced   later. 

Tliese  announcements  were  made:  The 
arts  and  crafts  class  will  meet  Monday'  at 
4.30  p.m.  in  the  Salisbury  Street  suite.  ]\Iiss 
Matie  P.  Clark  of  the  Oread  will  talk  ini 
"Basketry."  Tf  fifteen  desire  it,  a  class  will 
be  formed.  The  clubhouse  corporation  an- 
nounced two  lectures  bj^  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Rhodes:  Oct.  30,  on  "Wagner  and  the  Bay- 
reuth  Festival,"  and  Oct.  31  on  "Historic 
Castles,  Chateaux  and  Cathedrals  of 
France,"  with  musical  illustrations  by 
.\dolph  Close.  Tickets  may  l)e  obtained  at 
Steinert's,  and  there  has  been  a  large  de- 
mand for  them.  The  Education  Committee 
is  to  send  a  traveling  library  to  one  of  the 
Carolinas,and  Club  mem1)ers  were  asked  to 
contribute  books,  which  may  be  left  with 
the  custodian.  }ilrs.  A.  A.  Wood,  who  will 
be  at  the  clubhouse  every  day  from  9  to  12 
a.m.,  and  from  2  to  5  p.m.  Cook  books, 
histories,  good  fiction.  Youth's  Companion, 
St.  Nicholas,  and  like  papers  and  magazines 
will  be  accepted.  Until  members  are  given 
keys  it  will  be  possible  to  gain  entrance 
to  the  clubhouse  only  by  ringing  the  bell. 
The  Dutch  suite  will  be  open  to  members, 
but  other  suites  will  be  closed  except  when 
in  use.  ^Irs.  Anna  Thomjjson  will  be  in  the 
Dutch  suite  Tuesday  afternoon  to  meet 
those  who  desire  to  join  French  or  German 
classes.  Prof.  Albert  Pernot  will  be  the  in- 
structor in  French  as  last  year,  and  Frau- 
lein  Kurkenmeister  in  German.  The  class 
in  voice  culture,  with  Miss  Florence  Mabel 
Scott  of  Dean  Academy,  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  miscellaneous  department. 
This  class  will  begin  its  course  about  the 
middle  of  November.  Names  may  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  W.  T.  Forbes,  23  Trowbridge  Road. 
The  drama  class  will  meet  Oct.  16  at  10  a.m. 
Marlowe's  "Edward  the  Second"  will  be  the 
subject.  Mrs.  Annie  Russell  Marble  will 
conduct  the  class. 

The  chairman  of  the  \"acation  Schools 
Committee,  Mrs.  Alelora  F.  Pratt,  reported 
the  work  of  that  committee  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1902: 

The  vacation  manual  training  schools 
have  differed  in  one  important  jjarticular 
from  that  of  previous  years.  The  teaching- 
staff  was  identical  with  that  of  1901,  and  the 
number  of  the  classes  and  the  hours  of  the 


sessions  were  unchanged.  In  respect  to  the 
scheme  of  work,  however,  a  radical  depart- 
ure was  made  from  the  former  somewhat 
rigid  course.  In  place  of  a  fixed  progression 
of  exercises  embodied  in  a  series  of  articles, 
each  (if  which  must  in  turn  l)e  made  by 
everv  buy,  the  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
out,  if  possible,  some  expression  of  individ- 
ual jireference,  some  inventive  or  adaptive 
suggestion  which  could  be  worked  out  by 
its  originator  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  The  first  few  lessons  were  given  uni- 
formly to  every  class  to  insure  a  sufficient 
degree  of  knowledge  of  the  different  tools 
and  skill  in  their  use,  after  which  no  effort 
was  made  to  treat  the  class  as  a  unit,  each 
boy  being  encouraged  to  suggest  some  arti- 
cle which  he  would  like  to  make.  The  re- 
sulting suggestions  were  exceedingly  di- 
verse, and  included  stilts,,  boats,  kites,  letter- 
bo.xes,  money-boxes,  stools,  trays,  checker- 
boards, picture-frames,  and  many  other 
small  articles.  The  most  popular  project 
was  a  set  of  racquets  and  net-posts  for  table 
tennis,  and  more  than  half  the  boys  were 
able  to  make  a  complete  outfit  for  the  game, 
which  would  then  have  a  heightened  interest 
for  them  du  account  of  their  personal 
achievement. 

The  interest  this  year  has  been  even  more 
noticeable  than  before,  but  whether  due  to 
the  change  in  inethod  of  instruction  or  to 
fortuitous  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  figures  show  that  a  larger  number 
iif  boys  have  remained  throughout  the  entire 
term,  and  a  far  larger  proportion  have  been 
perfect  in  attendance.  As  in  previous  years 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  morning  sessions  are 
the  more  i^opular  and  more  regularly  at- 
tended, the  principal  reason  being  that 
counter  attractions  are  so  much  less  fre- 
(|uent  in  the  morning  than  in  the  after- 
ni  ion. 

Statistics  for  term  of  1902:  Length  of 
term,  from  July  7  to  August  8,  inclusive. 
Record  of  attendance  at  Walnut  Street: 
Hours  of  classes — 8.30  to  10.15  a.m.;  10.15 
to  12.00  a.m.;  i.oo  to  2.45  p.m.;  2.45  to  4.30 
p.m.  Percentage  of  attendance  by  classes: 
8.30  class,  95.7  per  cent.;  10.15  class,  95.2  per 
cent.;  i.oo  class,  90.2  ]^ev  cent.;  2.45  class, 
91.3  per  cent.  Average  attendance,  all 
classes,  93.1  per  cent.  Total  number  of 
boys  in  attendance,  116.  Number  regis- 
tered for  full  term  (five  weeks),  68;  perfect 
in    attendance,    39. 

It  is   satisfactory  to  note  that    of    the    96 
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boys  enrolled  at  the  heginnint;-  of  the  term 
68  remained  until  the  close,  and  that  of 
these  faithful  ones  54  per  cent,  were  unfail- 
ing in  their  attendance,  a  record  surpassing 
all  previous  years. 

Reci~>rd  of  attendance  at  INlillhury  Street: 
57  pupils  enrolled:  percentage  of  attendance, 
91. r. 

Staxlev   II.   Rood. 

V.\c.\Tio.\    Schools. 

The  vacation  school  is  no  no\elty.  It  has 
already  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  ])ublic 
school  system  in  many  cities,  while  in  others 
it  is  under  the  support  of  some  individual  or 
club.  However  supported,  it  is  universally 
conceded  to  be  a  stc])  in  the  right  direction. 
A  vacation,  which  is  practically  one-fifth  of 
the  year,  is  welcomed  by  the  parent  who  can 
afiford  to  take  his  son  or  daughter  to  the 
country  or  shore,  but  to  the  mother  who  is 
constantly  employed  outside  the  home,  it  is 
an  anxious  time.  Beside  these  parents  there 
;ire  others  who  do  not  care  where  their  chil- 
dren are,  so  long  as  they  are  not  disturbed 
by  them,  and  for  these  we  must  be  father, 
mother,  friend,  and  find  suitable  employ- 
ment for  these  idle  hours.  Statistics  prove 
that  it  is  from  this  class  that  criminals  are 
made,  and  especially  during  this  vacation 
time.  The  girls  perhaps  are  somewhat  bet- 
ter off,  since  they  are  more  apt  to  have 
household  duties,  or  the  care  of  younger 
children,  but  the  boys  have  many  idle  hours. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Hartford,  Springfield,  Lowell,  and  other 
cities  publish  each  year  most  interesting  re- 
[jorts  of  their  vacation  s_chools.  This  year 
the  Woman's  Club  attempted  nothing  new, 
but  as  in  previous  vears  supported  six 
classes  in  manual  training  for  the  boys, 
these  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  and 
three  sand-gardens,  carried  on  by  young 
women  well  recommended  and  some  of 
them  already  in  public  school  work.  The 
School  Board  allowed  the  use  of  the  build- 
ings and  yards,  onl}-  one  change  being  nec- 
essary. One  sand-garden  was  transferred 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Sycamore  .Street,  neither 
the  committee  nor  the  teachers  being  will- 
ing to  occupy  a  building  not  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  janitor,for the  janitorshave 
proved  themselves  most  able  assistants.  The 
aunlicants  for  the  manual  tr.-iining  schools 
were  many,  more  than  could  be  accommo- 
dated. The  vacancies  were  quickly  filled, 
and  the    attendance   was    good.     Alan}-  per- 


sonal ai)plications  were  made  at  the  schools, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  session  a  large  num- 
ber begged  to  be  remembered  another  year. 
.\t  .\lillbury  Street  i)lant-sticks,  coat- 
hangers,  coat-r;icks,  rollers,  towel-racks, 
boxes,  and  ])ing-i)ong  sets  were  made  from 
whitewood,  and  j^aper  knives  and  pen- 
holders from  sweet  gum,  with  occasionally 
a  special  article  from  an  original  design. 
One  boy,  a  cripple,  whose  teacher  felt  doubt- 
ful if  he  could  stand  at  the  bench,  was  one 
of  the  most  interested  i)Ui)ils.  The  most 
friendly  relations  were  established  between 
teacher  and  i)ui)il,  and  onlv  two  cases  re- 
quiring discipline  were  rejjorted.  The  mere 
fact  of  being  able  to  make  some  useful  arti- 
cle was  sufficient  to  employ  all  their  ener- 
gies, to  keep  them  busy,  and  to  make  them 
happy.  :\Iany  boys  procured  a  few  tools 
and  continued  their  wfu-k  at  home,  which,  of 
itself,  was  an  evidence  of  their  interest.  Mr. 
Stanley  H.  Rood,  as  in  i^revious  years,  had 
oversight  of  all  the  manual  training,  and  our 
one  regret  is  that  one  so  well  fitted  for  the 
grand  work  of  teachin.g  should  have  been 
secured  for  the  Hartford  schools.  His  pa- 
tience was  unbounded,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  assist  the  earnest  pupil.  The  sand- 
gardens  were  well  patronized  by  the  younger 
children,  some  teing  content  to  play  in  the 
sand,  while  others  joined  classes  in  sewing 
or  basket-making,  or  cut  out  pictures  to  be 
made  into  scrap-books  for  the  hospitals. 
The  raphia  and  rattan  baskets  were  popular 
with  both  boys  and  girls,  and  some  very  good 
work  was  done.  Dolls  were  contributed, 
some  by  the  Benevolent  Society  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  and  some  b}'  members  of 
the  committee,  and  all  were  neatlv  dressed 
under  direction  of  the  sewing  teacher. 
These  were  given  to  the  girls  who  took  the 
greatest  pains  and  made  the  most  marked 
improvement  in  .their  work.  A  few  boys  re- 
ceived as  a  reward  for  good  behavior  and 
for  being  especially  heli^ful,  some  books 
given  for  that  purpose.  A  noticeable  feat- 
ure at  one  school  was  a  lend-a-hand  club, 
consisting  of  some  of  the  older  girls,  who 
brought,  cared  for,  and  took  home  again 
some  little  children  whose  mothers  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  homes  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  and  so  could  not  bring  them 
themselves.  The  games  each  day  attracted 
bcjth  boys  and  girls,  and  gave  the  necessary 
relief  from  the  class  work.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  Sycamore  Street  was  sixty,  at 
Thomas  Street  one    hundred    and    fourteen. 
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and   at   Laniartine   Street   one    hundred    and  come  to  stay,  and  we  trust  tliat  all  who  are 

eighty-eight.  Each  and  every  teacher  seemed  interested    in    good    citizenship    will    lend    a 

interested,  and  to  one  and  all  the  committee  hand  for  their  improvement  and  extension. 

is   grateful.      The   sand-gardens   closed   with  Respectfully  submitted  and  signed  for  the 

songs,    recitations     and     musical    selections.  committee. 

many  of  the  parents  being  present.     In  two  Melora  F.  Pratt,           Eldora    M.    Aldrich, 

"of  the   buildings   refreshments   were    served  Helen  A.  Ball,              Florence  W.   Smith, 

bv  tlie  teachers.     Some  of  the   members   of  Ida    J\I.    Chandler,        Annie   D.   Logan, 

the   school  board  took    the    opnortunity    to  Louise   West   Rice,     Edgenie    B.    Higgins, 

make    themselves    familiar    with    the    work.  Ellen  F.  Woodbury,  Emily    J.    Williams. 
Many  of   our  public-spirited    citizens   kindly 
added   their    subscriptions   to   the   memorial 

fund   ($338.15').  raised   in    memory    of    ^^liss  -pj.^g  memorial  fund  to  :\Iiss  Henshaw  has 

Sarah  A.  Henshaw,  a  prominent  member  of  since  the  annual  meeting  been  increased  to 

the  Vacation   Schools    Committee   since   the  $358.65. 
inauguration  of  the  work. 

Others  contributed  sand,  lumber,  pails, 
shovels,  balls,  pipes,  scissors,  and  a  long  and 
varied  list  of  articles.  Without  all  these 
kind  friends  the  work  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  this  year.  With  sufficient  It  was  also  voted  to  hold  a  simple  Club  tea 
means  it  might  be  extended.  If  the  commit-  on  the  secona  meeting  of  each  month 
tee  were  asked  to  make  any  suggestion  for  throughout  the  Club  year, 
the  future,  they  would  be  in  the  line  of  cen-  It  was  voted  that-  members  of  the  waiting 
tralization.  At  Laniartine  Street,  for  in-  list  be  entitled  to  class  privileges  on  pay- 
stance,  where  evmently  the  greatest  need  ment  of  a  larger  fee  than  that  required  of 
exists,  we  might  use  the  entire  building  for  c]^]-,  members,  this  fee  to  be  determined  by 
classes  of  various  kinds,  reserving  the  yards  the  department  incurring  the  expense, 
for  the  especial  use  of  the  younger  children.  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,;^^  executive  board 
This  suggestion  is  for  the  sand-gardens  only.  ..^^ed   bv  the'election   of    Miss    Bacon    as 

as  the  manual  training  could  not  be  better  ■  1      ^     r  ^1      r-i    i              <:ii    ^  1      ti        1 

"=  President  ot  the  Club,  v.-as  hlled  by  the  elec- 

arranged    than    at    present.     It    must   neces-  ^.          .  ,,.      xt  11     at     ti 

*=                          ^                               .         ,  .  tion  ot  jiliss  Nella  Marble, 
sarily  be  tausjht  in  the  buildings  eciuipped  for 

the  work  and  by  the  regular  teachers.     We  Fifty  dollars  was  voted  for  the  work  of  the 

would  also  advise  that  members  who  belong  Committee  on  Public  Schools, 

to  the  Club,  which  is  supporting  these  vaca-  There  being  three  vacancies  on  the  Exten- 

tion  schools,  and  the  parents,  whose  children  sion    Work    Committee,    Mrs.    Elizabeth    H. 

are  benefitting  by  them,   should   visit   occa-  Wattie,    ]\Irs.     Prue     C.    Gordon,   and     ?\Irs. 

sionally  and  so  encourage  both  teacher  and  Sarah  Legg  were  chosen  as  members  of  that 

pupil.     We  feel  sure  that  these  schools  have  committee. 


It  was  voted  by  the  Club  to  allow  the  work 
department,  ]\liss  Averill,  chairman,  to  sell 
tickets  to  Rev.  Mr.  Dole's  course  of  lectures 
to   non-members   of  the   Club. 


What  People  Might  Think. 


The  auluniii  is  nld; 

The  sere  leaves  are  Hying; 
He  hatli  gathered  up  gold, 

And  nn\v  lie  is  dying. 

— TIios.   Hood. 

AS  loiii;-  as  tlu'  i)rcsent  g'cneralion 
li\'es,  the  si'a.son  of  H)02  will 
al\va\s  be  asscjcialed  with  the  coal 
strikes.  Neither  one  a  cause  nor  an  ef- 
fect, yet  in  every  \va\-  they  lia\e 
seemed  to  i;'o  hand  in  hand.  i)onl)t- 
less  the  carefnl  treasnrer  of  weather 
data  is  able  to  parallel  the  cold  sum- 
mer just  ended,  but  the  average  citizen 
says  with  emphasis,  "Nothing  in  my 
lifetime  has  begun  to  equal  this." 
Then  he  will  proceed  to  remark  on  the 
singular  coincidence  that  a  scarcity  of 
coal  has  accompanied  every  step  of  the 
season's  march. 

HAI'JMLY,  the  summer,  such  as  it 
was,  is  ended,  also  the  strike  which 
kept  it  company.  For  some  months 
the  weather,  ever  the  stock  theme  of 
conversation,  gave  place  to  the  more 
important  subject  of  coal.  Whenever 
a  more  than  usually  animated  har- 
angue was  in  progress,  it  was  quite 
easy  to  determme  the  question  under 
consideration.  The  king's  English,  as 
well  as  every  patois  spoken  in  Amer- 
ica, has  had  a  sad  wrenching  in  the 
speaker's  efforts  to  do  justice  to  the 
paramount  topic.  John  IMitchell  di- 
\  ided  honors  with  President  Baer  as 
the  one  altogether  lo\ely  or  the  re- 
\  erse,  according  to  the  viewpoint  of 
the  speaker. 

NUT  till  the  political  situation  be- 
came imminent  did  it  appear  to 
dawn  upon  the  minds  of  those  in  au- 
thority that  something  might  be  done 
to  hasten  negotiations  between  the 
two  great  parties  directly  interested. 
We  have  seen  the  President  of  the 
United  States  calling  a  conference  of 
the  chief  representatives  of  both  strik- 
ers and  operators  to  try  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement. How  much  longer  this  effort 
might  have  been  delayed  had  there  not 
been  a  national  election  impending,  no 
one  knows.     The  woes  of    the    house- 


hold are  ot  little  importance  in  com- 
parison with  the  exigencies  of  a  great 
election.  Hut  the  effort  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself  seemed  futile  till  ptd)lic 
</l)inion  began  to  speak  in  no  uncertain 
tone. 

rJrlEN,  and  not  till  then,  did  the 
operator,  who  claimed  to  ha\e  a 
di\-ine  ai)])ointnient.  and  tlv.'  striker, 
who  W(»idd  nol  \ield  a  hair  unless  his 
union  was  reccjgnized,  cease  shaking 
metaphoric  hsts  in  their  respective 
faces  and  agree  to  al)ate  a  few  of  their 
claims  and  submit  their  differences  to 
the  arbitrament  of  disinterested  and 
discriminating  men.  Meanwhile,  the 
public,  neither  capitalist  nor  laborer, 
btit  just  a  plain  constimer,  has  been 
much  like  the  matter  between  the  up- 
per and  the  nether  stone.  While  these 
two  great  combinations  have  been 
struggling  as  to  the  otitput  of  a  neces- 
sity, the  consumers,  if  not  ground  ex- 
ceeding small,  have  at  least  been 
subjected  to  a  scpieezing  far  beyond 
the  pleastire  degree,  and  the  situation 
is  giving  great  prominence  to  the 
question,  "What  rights,  if  any,  have 
consumers  in  the  constant  struggle  l)e- 
tween  labor  and  capital?" 

THE  contest  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  coal  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania. All  over  this  great  nation 
we  are  constantly  reminded  of  another 
irrepressible  confiict,  and  as  yet  no 
William  H.  Seward  has  arisen  to  lead 
the  people  out  of  bondage.  The  conflict 
is  on — there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  that ; 
few  strikes  thus  far  have  ended  in 
anything  better  than  a  compromise ; 
there  has  been  no  adjustment  that  may 
be  used  as  proper  prececk'nt  in  time  to 
come;  everything  so  far  has  been  mere 
tem])orizing.  \\  ill  there  be.  can  there 
Ik-,  an  effectual  and  ])ermanent  settle- 
ment? When  the  da\  of  adjustment 
comes,  if  it  ever  does  come,  who  is  to 
stand  forth  as  the  special  champion  of 
those  who  might  with  propriety  say, 
"A  ])lague  o'  both  ycnir  lu)uses,"  since, 
while  the  combatants  fight,  the  con- 
sumer star\es  or  freezes? 
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THERE  are  laws  and  machinery 
enough  to  settle  all  the  difficul- 
ties, but  when  most  needed  neither 
laws  nor  machinery  operate.  Some- 
how they  appear  to  retire  into  desue- 
tude, not  entirely  innocuous.  The  pic- 
ture presented  for  the  future  historian 
of  this  era  to  describe  is  a  peculiar  one. 
He  will  see  law-makers  and  execu- 
tives galore,  arbitrators  and  conuuis- 
sioners  of  labor,  yet  the  struggle  goes 
gaily  on,  just  as  though  no  one  out- 
side of  the  combatants  had  any  inter- 
est in  the  fight.  Not  until  a  political 
issue  is  imperiled  does  it  seem  worth 
the  while  of  authorities  to  wake  up 
and  do  something.  Forty  years  ago 
the  pride  and  strength  of  America,  the 
northern  part  of  it,  went  southward  in 
defence  of  a  principle  whose  success 
or  failure  concerned  them  very  little,  if 
any,  personally.  They  had  never  been 
hungry  nor  cold  on  account  of  slavery, 
but  they  laid  down  their  lives  for  its 
extinction.  Now  the  major  part  of 
our  people  have  been  confronted  with 
hunger  through  the  beef  combine,  and 
with  cold  through  the  Pennsylvania 
embroglio,  but  survivors  and  their 
sons  of  the  memorable  struggle  of  "6i- 
'65  are  as  whist  as  mice.  The  giant  still 
sleeps,  but  his  efl:"ectual  awaking  may 
breed  trouble  for  them  through  whom 
these  ofifenses  have  come. 

ONE  of  the  most  discouraging  feat- 
ures of  the  entire  season  of 
strike  anxiety  has  been  the  readiness 
of  retail  coal  dealers  to  respond  to 
every  opportunity  and  excuse  to  ele- 
vate the  price  of  their  stock,  though 
the  same  may  have  been  obtained  be- 
fore the  trouble  began.  Higher  and 
higher  have  they  gone  till  they  have 
become  w-ell  nigh  prohibitive  to  people 
of  limited  incomes.  A  special  dispatch 
from  the  town  of  Palmer  to  the  Wor- 
cester Telegram  exalts  the  name  of  a 
local  dealer  w^ho,  finding  himself  in 
possession  of  400  tons  of  hard  coal,  re- 
fused all  offers  of  speculators  and  con- 
tinued to  sell  his  stock  to  regular  cus- 
tomers at  practically  the  old  rate.  \\'e 
live  in  a  land  where  the   Golden   Rule 


is  supposed  to  be  the  one  chiefiy  in 
force,  but  if  so,  since  the  coal  strike 
began,  it  would  seem  that  David  Har- 
um's  version  thereof  was  the  one  re- 
spected ;  but  in  Palmer  it  would  be 
very  strange  if,  when  the  anthracite 
operators  have  established  their  agen- 
cies as  is  foretold,  the  people  do  not 
stick  to  a  man  w'ho  remembered  those 
in  bondage  as  bound  with  them.  They 
certainly  will,  unless  gratitude  has  fled 
to  brutish  beasts.  In  our  own  city  of 
Worcester  it  is  remarkable  that  "soul- 
less corporations"  are  the  ones  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  to 
otter  coal  at  cost. 

OCTOBER  9th  was  a  prominent 
day  in  the  yearly  round  of  Wor- 
cester events,  since  on  that  day  was  in- 
augurated the  new  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  Clark  University.  Never  did 
the  south  end  edifice  house  such  an 
audience  as  that  which  assembled  to 
hear  and  see  all  that  pertained  to  the 
opening.  The  begowned  members  of 
the  faculty  were  impressive,  and  the 
presence  of  the  two  United  States  sen- 
ators from  Massachusetts,  if  anything 
else  were  lacking,  betokened  the  im- 
portance of  the  event  which  had  gath- 
ered representativs  from  all  our  edu- 
cational institutions,  both  public  and 
private,  to  do  honor  to  the  day  and  the 
cause.  The  address  of  President 
Wright  is  given  in.  full;  those  of  the 
other  speakers  were  no  less  felicitous 
and  pertinent.  The  craft  was  launched, 
if  not  with  the  cheers  of  the  beholders, 
at  least  with  the  very  best  wishes  of 
all  concerned.  The  entering  freshmen 
number  twice  as  many  as  had  been  ex- 
pected at  the  onset.  While  the  curric- 
ulum in  its  application  is  calculated  to 
make  an  old  college  man  stand  aghast 
and  excite  wonder  as  to  why  he  spent 
so  many  days  on  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
most  conservative  of  the  number  is 
not  ready  to  say  that  the  new  college 
may  not  be  right.  ^Jlie  new  century 
is  bringing  in  many  innovations,  and 
perhaps  that  of  eliminated  and  abbre- 
viated college  courses  are  among  those 
to  succeed.     We  shall  see. 
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OpKN     7.30    A.M.    Ti>    6    P.M. 


BANK  BUILDING,    11   FOSTER  STREF/f. 

Prksidknt's    Hours:     From    10   to    ii   .\. m.  Tl'esdays,    Thvksdays. 
AND  Saturdays. 


Pkesidknt,  WALTER  H.   HLODGET.  Vick-Presidknt,   HEXRY  F.   HARRIS. 

Treasirek,   GILBERT  K.  RAND.  Secretary,  CHARLES  E.  SQUIER. 


Milton  P.  Higgins, 
John  C.  MacInnes, 
John  R.  Back, 
H.  W.  Goddard, 
RuKus  B,   Fowler, 


Directors. 
W.   M.   Si'AULDiNG,  Henry  F.   Harris, 

Edvv.  M.   Woodward,    James  E.  Orr, 
Walter  H.   Blodget,     William  W.  Johnson, 
James  H.  Whittle,        George  C.  Whiiney, 
William  H.   Inman,        R.  James  Tatman, 


Clerk  of  the  Coyporatioii,  H.   Ward  Bates. 


lRviN(i  Swan  Brown, 
RuFUS  B.   Dodge, 
Paul  B.  Morgan, 
Alfred  Thomas, 
James  C.  Stewart. 


Auditor,  Charles  A.  Chase. 


Chairmen  of 
Advisory,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walker. 
Membership,  William  H.   Coughlin. 
Ways  and  Means,  \'^ .K\j\^Vi  M.  Spaulding. 
Ma7iufactures,  Alfred  Thomas. 
Meetings  and  Receptions,   Henry'  F.   Harris. 
Mercantile  Affairs,  Irving  Swan  Brown, 
Transportation  and  Railroads,  Paul  B.  Mor- 
gan. 
Education,  Hon.   Rufus  B.   Dodge. 


Committees. 

Statistics  and  Inforviatio>i,  Willia.m  H.  Inman. 
Arbitration,  Ly'man  A.   Ely. 
Legislation,  John  R.   Back. 
New  Enterprises,  George  C.  Whitney. 
Municipal  Affairs,  Edward  M.   Woodward, 
Taxation  and  Insurance,  R.  James   Tatman. 
Foreign   Trade,  Edwin  P.  Curtis. 
Publication,  Rufus  B,  Fowler. 


Board  of  Trade  Notes. 


The  Advertisers'  Protective  Association  is 
an  assured  success,  as  a  large  number  of 
prominent  business  concerns  of  the  city  have 
already  joined  and  new  names  are  constantly 
coming  in.  All  business  houses  having  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
impr()\-e  this  (ijipiirtunity  tn  help  themselves. 

The  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  gain- 
ing in  popularit}'  among  those  seeking  con- 
venient meeting-places  near  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

.\  list  I  if  the  members  of  the  Association 
will  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  as  soon 
as  complete,  and  mailed  to  each  member. 

Merchants  who  desire  to  secure  the  ben- 
efits of  this  association  and  are  not  now 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  can  join 
the  Board  at  any  time.  Some  have  already 
done  so. 

President  lUodget  is  very  enthusiastic  over 
the  work  done  by  the  Phihidelpliia  Commer- 
cial .Museum,  of  whose  advisory  lioard  he  is 
a  member,  and  whose  recent  meeting  he  at- 
tended. l'"rom  the  discussions  there  relating 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  in 
all    its    multiform    i)hases,    suggestions    were 


received  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  use  in 
mu'  Worcester  manufactures. 

The  smoke  talk  given  by  Mr.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis  was  well  attended,  and  will  be  repro- 
duced in  full  in  the  next  number  of  the  Mag- 
azine. The  regular  winter  course  of  smoke 
talks  will  follow  as  usual,  and  a  large  attend- 
ance of  the  members  is  solicited.  The  most 
prominent  speakers  obtainable  will  address 
the  several  meetings. 

The  new-building  project  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  is  looking  into  the  matter  fully,  and 
will  probably  rejiort  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Directors. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Glee  Club  will  give 
its  first  concert  in  Tuckerman  Hall, 
Woman's  Club  house.  Tuesday,  Dec.  2,  no- 
tice of  which  will  be  sent  to  the  members  in 
due  seast)n.  They  have  also  been  engaged  to 
give  one  of  the  entertainments  in  the  Me- 
clianics  course,  and  for  the  third  year  in  suc- 
cession   will    go    to    .\lilford. 

We  are  also  able  to  announce  that  the 
club  has  been  engaged  to  sing  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Home  .Market  Club, 
Boston. 
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NATIONAL    BANKS. 

ITIZENS'  NATIONAL  BANK,  342  Main  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1836;  as  a 
National  Bank  in  1865.  Capital  $150,000;  surplus  $84,000.  Dividends  April  i  and  October  i  : 
rate  past  year,  6  per  cent.  President,  Henry  S.  Pratt;  Cashier,  George  A.  Smith;  Directors, 
Henry  S.  Pratt,  George  B.  Buckingham,  Samuel  E,  Winslow,  John  C.  Maclnnes,  William  H. 
Crawford,  Burton  H.  Wright,  Herbert  Parker. 


m 


m 


IRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  474  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1863.  Capital  $300,000;  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  $200,000.  Dividends  May  i  and  November  i;  rate  pqstyear,  10 
percent.  President,  Albert  H.  Waite;  Cashier,  Gilbert  K.  Rand;  Directors,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Ransom  C.  Taylor,  W^illiam  H.  Sawyer,  Albert  H.  Waite,  Orlando  W.  Norcross,  William  H.  In- 
man,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Frederick  E.  Reed,  Charles  H.  Morgan. 


m 


ORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  9  Foster  Street.     Incorporated  as  a   State  Bank  in   1804;  as 

a  National  Bank  in  I S64.   Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $240,000.    Dividends 

April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  Stephen  Salisbury;  Cashier,  James  P. 
Hamilton;  Directors,  Stephen  Salisbury,  A.  George  Bullock,  Charles  A.  Chase,  Lincoln  N.  Kin- 
nicutt,  Josiah  H.  Clarke,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Edward  L.  Davis. 


SAFE   DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY. 

pnjORCESTER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  448  Main  Street.  Incorporated 
liAJI  in  1868.  Capital  $200,000;  surplus  $100,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July  and  October ; 
rate  past  year,  6  per  cent.  President,  Edward  F.  Bisco;  Secrttary  and  Treasurer,  Samuel  H. 
Clary;  Directors,  John  H.  Coes,  Edwin  T.  ^Marble,  Edward  F.  Bisco,  Henry  F.  Harris,  Charles 
S.  Barton,  Charles  A.  Williams. 

SAVINGS    BANKS. 


HIEOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452  Main  Street.     Incorporated  in   1864.      Deposits  $8,985,436; 
I    guaranty  fund  $400,000.      Interest   payable    February  and   August    15.       Deposits    go   on 

interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  i ;  rate  past  year,  4  per  cent.  Presi- 
dent, Samuel  R.  Hey  wood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Investment  Committee,  Samuel  R. 
Haywood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Alexander  DeWitt,  Wm.  W.  Johnson,  Henry  F.  Harris. 


492  Main  Street. 

Practical,  Progressive,  Leading.  Full  Business 
and  Shorthand  Courses.  .Students  begin  at 
any  time.     Our  aim  is  to  furnish  only  the  best. 


The  Advertising  Course 

is  intended  for  bu.siness  men  and  women,  not 
for  boys  and  girls.  It  will  be  conducted  on 
two  evenings  weekly  by  an  acknowledged 
expert  who  has  graduated  from  a  number  of 
courses  in  advertising. 

Call  or  send  for  circular. 


LOOK 

tig-ate. 
ticulars. 


I  Only  850  00  for  an  all  iron  SAAV 
'  BEXCH  «itli  conntershaft  com- 
_  plete.  It  will  pay  yoii  to  inves- 
Send  for  circnlar  g-iviiig-  full  par- 


E.  C.  A.  BECKER, 


rinci 


pal 


R.  E.  KIDDER, 

75  Hermon  Street,  WORCESTER,  MASS- 
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This  magazine  is  published  by  the  Worcester  Board  of  Trade.  Its  read- 
ing pages  are  devoted  solely  to  municipal  development,  good  citizenship  and 
the  business  welfare  of  Worcester.     Space  in  these  pages  is  not  for  sale. 


General  Josiah    Pickett  and  His  Portrait. 


EARLY  every  one  is  sure  of 
J^  having    some    good     things 

said  of  him  after  the  battle 
of  life  is  over  and  mortality 
has  put  on  immortality. 
Then  the  old  Latin  saw, 
' '  Dc  mortiiis  nil  nisi  bonuni," 
r  «^  u  is  remembered,  and  fulsome 
i^^^J  adulations  are  found  where, 
only  a  brief  period  before,  anything 
but  praises  abounded.  To  a  few,  a  very 
few,  is  given  the  special  pleasure  of 
hearing  their  own  eulogies  pronounced 
while  yet  in  the  flesh  and  ready  to 
catch  the  sound  of  familiar  voices. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  gave  to  her  Ex-mayor 
Stranahan  the  unexampled  distinction 
of  a  bronze  statue  while  the  good  man 
lived,  and  Worcester  accords  to  one  of 
her  favorite  citizens  a  place  upon  the 
walls  of  her  magnificent  Mechanics 
Hall,  while  the  subject  is  amply  able  to 
climb  the  stairs  and  see  how  his  sem- 
blance looks  suspended  there. 

Nor  was  this  action  quite  unprece- 
dented in  this  city,  for  Henry  W. 
Miller,     an    original     member    of    the 


Mechanics  Association,  and  Elbridge 
Boyden,  the  architect  of  the  hall  itself, 
might  have  seen  their  own  figures  there 
displayed.  Through  happy  discrimina- 
tion the  hall  has  grown  to  be  Worces- 
ter's Valhalla,  and  a  place  in  one  of  its 
niches  assures  to  its  occupant  some- 
thing akin  to  immortality.  Thus  far, 
every  name  borne  by  the  frames  in  that 
almost  sacred  space  is  hallowed  by  asso- 
ciations in  city,  state  or  nation.  An 
ability  to  tell  the  story  of  each  and 
every  man  who  is  thus  remembered  indi- 
cates a  liberal  education,  not  alone  in 
political  life,  but  in  the  even  more  im- 
portant pursuits  of  arts  and  industry. 
For  many  a  long  year  the  faces  of 
Governor  Andrew  and  Gen.  George  H. 
Ward  had  looked  down  on  assembled 
multitudes,  and  later  they  were  joined 
by  those  of  Garfield  and  Sergeant 
Plunkett,  all  of  them  suggesting  occa- 
sions when  the  very  nation  held  its 
breath  over  impending  peril.  The 
name  of  Ward  always  recalls  the  Fif- 
teenth Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers and  that  terrible  second  day  at 
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Gettysburg  when  he  yielded  up  his  life; 
few  visitors  to  the  hall  are  ignorant  of 
the  story  of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment 
at  Fredericksburg  and  that  brave 
charge  where  gallant  Tom  Plunkett  be- 
came armless  in  his  effort  to  save  the 
flag  of  his  country.  Thus  two  of  the 
organizations  which  went  out  from 
Worcester  County  had  reminders  in 
this  conspicuous  place.  Need  there  be 
any  wonder  that  the  devoted  followers 
of  Josiah  Pickett,  who  so  proudly  had 
led  the  Twenty-fifth,  began  to  moot 
the  project  of  a  memorial  to  their 
Colonel  before  his  final  muster  out? 
They  realized  that  his  next  birthday 
would  put  him  at  a  full  four  score,  and 
if  he  were  to  see  himself  depicted  by  an 
artist  it  should  be  done  soon.  For  the 
veterans  residing  in  Worcester  and  vi- 
cinity it  did  not  take  long  to  reach  a  de- 
cision, and  after  a  preliminary  canvass 
among  some  leading  citizens  and  the 
securing  of  General  Pickett's  consent  to 
go  ahead,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the 
most  difficult  task  of  all,  a  meeting  was 
held,  a  committee  appointed,  and  the 
work  began.  All  this  was  early  in  May. 
It  having  been  determined  that  the  giv- 
ing for  the  portrait  should  be  confined 
to  veterans  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  the  cir- 
culars which  were  sent  out  May  20  were 
mailed  only  to  them.  The  responses 
were  so  ready  and  enthusiastic  that  in- 
side of  four  days  the  plan  was  deemed 
successful,  and  the  formal  commission 
to  paint  the  portrait  was  given  to  J. 
Madison  Stone,  director  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  him- 
self a  veteran  of  the  Twenty-first  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  artist  who  had 
given  the  semblance  of  the  "Armless 
Sergeant." 

The  summer  months  saw  the  work 
progress  through  crayon  sketch  to  color 
and  the  finish,  and  many  a  veteran  who 
had  vivid  recollections  of  the  days  when 
his  Colonel  looked  just  as  Artist  Stone 


has  depicted  him  took  the  elevator  to 
the  uppermost  story  of  the  Knowles 
Building,  just  to  see  how  the  work  was 
getting  on.  There  was  a  general  agree- 
ment that  the  same  was  going  well,  and 
finally  came  the  frame  from  Boston  and 
the  inspection  of  officials  from  the 
Mechanics  Association.  The  next  thing 
in  order  was  the  presentation,  and  this 
was  set  down  for  the  30th  of  October, 
when  the  veterans  would  assemble  to 
celebrate  their  forty-first  anniversary 
of  departure  from  Worcester.  As  the 
event  was  to  be  an  unusual  one,  invita- 
tions were  issued  to  representatives  of 
the  regiments  that  had  gone  from 
Worcester  County,  and  they  generally 
responded.  As  the  portrait  was  so  soon 
to  become  the  property  of  the  Associa- 
tion, it  was  deemed  best  to  have  the  re- 
union in  Washburn  Hall,  instead  of 
Horticultural,  as  had  been  the  custom. 
Upon  the  platform  stood  the  frame, 
covered  with  the  starry  banner.  Care 
had  been  taken  to  have  lights  arranged 
for  its  proper  showing  when  the  flag 
should  fall.  The  "boys"  were  out  in 
force,  and  they  crowded  the  tables, 
which  were  loaded  with  the  viands  pro- 
vided by  Caterer  Yeaw.  At  the  centre 
of  the  chief  table  sat  the  President, 
erstwhile  Colonel  and  General,  not 
armed  cap-a-pii\  but  in  plain  garments 
of  peace,  to  receive  and  greet  his  fol- 
lowers of  auld  lang  syne.  Seated  at  the 
north  end  of  the  same  table  was 
Sergeant-major  Charles  Davis,  whose 
liberal  donation  had  early  placed  the 
project  beyond  the  shadow  of  failure, 
and  all  were  glad  to  see  and  greet  him. 
Near  by  was  the  artist,  J.  M.  Stone, 
and  the  day  was  one  of  triumph  to  him 
as  well  as  to  the  officer  in  whose  behalf 
the  unusual  features  of  the  reunion  were 
planned.  While  old  as  well  as  young 
soldiers  are  proverbially  hungry,  it  was^ 
evident  that  all  were  anxious  to  know 
what  the  flag  concealed,  hence  when  the 
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President  introduced  Gen.  A.  B.  R. 
Sprague,  to  whom  had  been  delegated 
the  office  of  presentation,  all  were  on 
the  qui  vive  for  what  might  follow. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  appro- 
priate than  the  selection  of  General 
Sprague  for  this  task,  since  he  and  (tcu- 
eral  Pickett  had  been  comrades  in  their 
militia  days,  in  the  Third  Battalion, 
and  in  the  formation  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  they  had  ranked  as  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Sprague  and  Captain  Pickett. 
Now  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  former 
superior  officer  to  honor  his  old  com- 
patriot, and  most  eloquently  did  he  re- 
spond. After  saluting  General  Pickett, 
presiding,  he  addressed  himself  to  Presi- 
dent E.  M.  Woodward  of  the  Mechanics 
Association,  saying: 

President  Woodward  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Worcester  County  Mechanics  As- 
sociation. 

Honored  by  your  presence,  we  bid 
you  a  cordial  welcome  to  this  assembly 
of  veterans.  We  are  the  "  boys  of  '6i," 
spared  by  a  merciful  Providence  to 
meet  again  in  that  reunion  which  is 
only  known  to  comrades  who  have 
shared  together  by  land  and  sea,  by 
day  and  by  night,  year  after  year,  the 
perils  incident  to  a  great  war.  To  the 
written  record  of  the  Civil  War,  the  aid 
of  the  sculptor  and  painter  has  been  in- 
voked to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the 
patriotic  service  of  some  of  the  repre- 
sentative soldiers  and  sailors  who  hon- 
orably participated  in  the  great  conflict. 
Soon  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Gen. 
Charles  Devens,  the  soldier,  jurist  and 
statesman,  will  stand  in  front  of  our 
Court  House,  and  should  prove  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  gaze  upon  it. 

Upon  the  walls  of  our  beautiful 
Mechanics  Hall  hang  the  portraits  of 
many  distinguished  men,  from  Wash- 
ington to  our  own  time.  There  is  the 
familiar  face  of  Lincoln,  of  Garfield,  of 
John  A.  Andrew,  the  great  war  Gov- 
ernor of  Alassachusetts,  of  Gen.  George 
H.  Ward  of  the  Fifteenth,  and  Sergt. 
Tom  Plunkett  of  the  Twenty-first. 

In  this  hall  on  the  20th  of  April,  1861, 


the  Third  Battalion  of  Rifles  assembled 
to  receive  an  official  farewell  from  the 
Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  then  Mayor,  and  a 
blessing  from  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Hill. 
Here  were  the  great  war  meetings  held 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  the  eloquent 
appeals  for  volunteers  3000  young  men, 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  city  at  that  time,  joined  the 
serried  ranks  to  do  or  to  die  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country. 

The  survivors  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  one  of  the 
best  and  bravest  regiments  the  Com- 
monwealth sent  to  the  front,  have  long 
desired  that  in  this  historic  place  and 
among  these  portraits  should  be  that  of 
their  beloved  commander.  Gen.  Josiah 
Pickett. 

Gen.  Josiah  Pickett  came  to  Worces- 
ter in  1855.  Identifying  himself  soon 
after  with  the  City  Guards,  he  became 
its  First  Lieutenant,  and  with  it  re- 
sponded to  the  first  call  for  troops  in 
April,  1861,  forming  a  part  of  the  Third 
Battalion  of  Rifles,  Major  Devens  com- 
manding. Returning  from  the  service, 
he  was  appointed  Captain  of  Company 
A,  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers. 

This  regiment  was  a  part  of  the 
famous  Burnside  expedition  to  North 
Carolina,  and  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Roanoke  Island  and  Newberne. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Major  Mc- 
Cafferty,  General  Pickett  was  promoted 
to  be  Major,  March  20,  1862. 

By  the  promotion  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  to  the  command  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Regiment,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  and  later  by  the  resignation 
of  Colonel  Upton,  Major  Pickett  was 
commissioned  Colonel  Oct.  29,  1862, 
just  one  year  after  the  regiment  left 
Massachusetts. 

In  the  Goldsborough  campaign  and  in 
subsequent  active  military  operations  in 
North  Carolina,  and  as  commander  of 
the  forces  at  Plymouth  on  the  Roanoke 
and  the  sub-military  district  of  the  Pam- 
lico, he  tendered  most  efficient  service 
until  December,  1863. 

The  Twenty-fifth  was  assigned  to  the 
army  of  the  James  and  operations  south 
of  Richmond  during  the  spring  of  1864. 
He  gallantly  led  it  in  all  the  engage- 
ments   in    which    it    participated,    and 
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through  the  terrible  fire  of  shot  and 
shell  in  the  fruitless  charge  at  Cold 
Harbor,  June  3,  1864,  where  he  was  se- 
verely wounded  and  the  brave  regiment 
lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  captured 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  300  present 
for  duty. 

Disabled  from  further  active  military 
duty,  Colonel  Pickett  retired  from  the 
service  Jan.  10,  1865,  carrying  with  him 
the  high  esteem  and  atfectionate  regard 
of  the  officers  and  men  who,  under  his 
command,  had  performed  their  duties 
so  faithfully  and  fought  so  gallantly  to 
sustain  the  honor  of  the  flag  they  had 
never  surrendered,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Government  which  they  had  de- 
fended with  their  lives. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Pick- 
ett was  brevetted  Brigadier-general  of 
United  States  Volunteers,  to  date  from 
June  3,  1864,  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious conduct  during  the  war,  especially 
at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  This 
honor  and  distinction  was  the  result  of 
his  native  force  of  character  and  per- 
sonal bravery. 

His  services  in  civil  life  have  been  in- 
variably efficient.  While  holding  an 
office  in  the  custom  house,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  September,  1866,  Postmaster 
of  Worcester,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  held  the  office  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public. 

In  1889  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Ames  a  member  of  the  State  Armory 
Commission,  under  whose  direction  was 
built  the  Worcester  Armory  and  others 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  he  still  con- 
tinues in  this  service. 

In  1894  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  License  Commission,  and  was  its 
chairman,  and  was  reappointed  each  suc- 
cessive year  until  the  present,  faithfully 
discharging  the  perplexing  duties  of 
this  office. 

In  all  these  different  positions  fidelity 
to  duty  has  been  his  strong  charac- 
teristic, and  to  his  bravery,  efficiency 
and  loyalty  I  can  bear  personal  testi- 
mony. 

To  participate  in  this  service  to-day 
gives  me  peculiar  pleasure,  as  the  only 
survivor  of  the  original  field  staff  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  and  as  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  General  Pickett  for  nearly 
half  a  century.      In  ante-bellum  days  we 


were  comrades  in  the  Worcester  City 
Guards,  and  with  them  responded  to  the 
first  call  for  troops.  Of  the  eighty-four 
who  went  with  us,  less  than  twenty  are 
living.  Jointly  interested  in  the  raising 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  we  went 
with  it  bound  by  the  strong  ties  of 
early  service.  Separated  in  the  later 
service  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  we  re- 
turned to  the  old  home  again  after  the 
victory — 

"Friends   in  earlj-  manhood,  when   the  dawn 

was  bright, 
Friends  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day." 

Gentlemen:  In  behalf  of  my  com- 
rades, the  survivors  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Infantry,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
through  you  to  the  Worcester  County 
Mechanics  Association  this  war-time 
portrait  of  Gen.  Josiah  Pickett,  painted 
by  J.  Madison  Stone,  a  veteran  of  the 
Twenty-first  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
to  the  end  that  it  may  find  a  fitting 
place  upon  the  walls  of  Mechanics  Hall, 
and  that  it  may  show  that  the  man  who 
bravely  meets  the  duty  of  the  hour, 
either  in  war  or  peace,  is  worthy  of  the 
loyalty  of  his  friends  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  people. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  paragraph 
the  flag  fell  from  the  frame  and  the 
splendid  painting  stood  forth  in  all  its 
beauty.  The  men  could  not  wait,  but 
sprang  to  their  feet,  and  cheer  after 
cheer  rang  through  the  hall  at  the 
sight  of  their  former  commander  as  they 
knew  him  in  days  of  old.  It  was  an 
hour  worth  living  for  any  man,  and  no 
wonder  that  General  Pickett's  face 
blanched  as  it  had  never  done  in  the 
face  of  a  foe.  When  the  air  had  cleared 
sufficiently.  General  Sprague  finished 
his  remarks,  and  President  Woodward, 
rising,  replied  as  follows: 

Survivors  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment, 
Massachusetts  Volunteers. 
Responding  for  the  Worcester  County 
Mechanics  Association,  I  desire  to  direct 
your  thoughts  back  to  the  years  1828  to 
1855,  inclusive,  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
years  in  which  were  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  commerce  of  Worces- 
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ter,  and  that  of  an  institution  which 
has  accomplished  much  for  the  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  our  city;  in  1828 
the  Blackstone  Canal,  in  1835  the  Bos- 
ton &  Worcester  Railroad,  in  1839  the 
Western  Railroad  to  Springfield,  and  in 
1840  the  Norwich  &  Worcester  Rail- 
road, respectively,  were  completed  and 
operated. 

A  few  thoughtful  and  energetic  men 
of  these  days  saw  the  need  of  an  insti- 
tution that  would  assist  in  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  social  improvement  of 
its  members  and  the  perfection  of  the 
mechanic  arts;  hence,  in  the  year  1842, 
the  Worcester  County  Mechanics  Asso- 
ciation was  organized.  In  1855  the  cor- 
ner-stone was  laid  for  Mechanics  Hall 
building,  and  two  years  later  this  build- 
ing was  completed,  a  monument  of  skill 
and  courage  of  our  Worcester  County 
mechanics  of  1855  and  '57. 

Your  comrade  and  our  associate,  Gen. 
Josiah  Pickett,  selected  Worcester  for 
his  home,  and  came  here  in  the  year 
1855,  the  same  year  in  which  was  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  Mechanics  Hall 
building;  and  at  this  time  he  uncon- 
sciously laid  the  corner-stone  of  a  foun- 
dation on  which  have  been  built  the  love 
and  respect  of  his  associates  and  the 
deep  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  Worces- 
ter, the  State  and  the  nation,  for  gal- 
lant services  rendered  our  nation  in 
time  of  war. 

General  Pickett  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Worcester  County  Mechanics 
Association  April  20,  187 1,  and  became 
a  life  member  in  1S96,  and  we  thank 
frod  that  his  name  stands  to-day  on  the 
membership  roll  of  the  living.  He  is  a 
witness  of  the  great  progress  in  Worces- 
ter, of  our  commerce  and  the  assistance 
rendered  by  our  Association  in  promot- 
ing to  a  high  standard  the  mechanic 
arts. 

Mechanics  Hall,  from  the  time  of  its 
completion  to  the  present,  has  been  a 
place  for  the  people  to  assemble  for 
amusements  and  socials,  to  listen  to 
words  of  instruction,  inspiration  and 
patriotism.  The  eloquence,  intellec- 
tual, religious  and  patriotic  utterances 
that  have  flown  from  the  lips  of  very 
many  earnest  and  renowned  speakers 
have  reverberated  within  its  walls,  and 
stirred  the  spirit  of  man. 


On  its  walls  are  the  portraits  of  illus- 
trious men  who  have  performed  nobly 
their  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  the  mem- 
ory of  whom  we  sacredly  cherish  and 
highly  esteem  —  George  Washington, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  James  A.  Garfield, 
John  A.  Wilson,  Gen.  George  H.  Ward, 
Sergt.  Thomas  Plunkett,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  James  B.  Blake,  Ichabod 
Washburn,  William  A.  Wheeler,  Benja- 
min Walker,  Henry  W.  Miller,  Eldridge 
Boyden  and  John  B.  Gough,  a  most  ap- 
propriate place  for  the  portrait  of  the 
gentleman  whom  you  to-day  honor. 

In  behalf  of  the  Worcester  County 
Mechanics  Association,  and  by  the 
authority  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  I 
accept  from  the  survivors  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  this  portrait  of  Gen.  Josiah 
Pickett,  which  shall  be  placed  on  the 
wall  in  Mechanics  Hall,  guarded  with 
care,  and  the  memory  of  him  whom  it 
represents  sacredly  cherished. 

In  receiving  the  same,  we  appreciate 
its  value  as  a  token  of  your  high  regard 
for  your  comrade,  and  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  on  our  Association, 
which  tenders  you  its  sincere  thanks. 

The  Worcester  County  Mechanics 
Association  tenders  its  greeting  to  Gen- 
eral Pickett,  with  its  best  wishes  for  his 
welfare  and  happiness,  and  is  proud  to 
participate  in  rendering  him  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due,  to  one  of  its 
members. 

In  behalf  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  I 
thank  the  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  Veterans'  Association  for  its 
cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  thirty- 
seventh  annual  reunion. 

The  management  of  affairs  returning 
to  the  hands  of  President  Pickett,  he 
valiantly  attempted  to  express  the  feel- 
ings with  which  all  could  see  he  was 
thoroughly  charged,  but.  for  once  in  his 
life,  the  General  came  near  giving  up. 
However,  his  confusion  was  greatly  to 
his  credit,  and  his  old  "  boys  "  loved  him 
all  the  more  because  he  had  trouble  in 
telling  how  much  he  appreciated  the 
honor  thus  done  him.  That  he  felt  a 
deal  more  than  he  said,  everyone  knew, 
and  many  an  eye  grew  moist  as  they  saw 
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their  leader,  with  his  weight  of  eighty 
years,  in  front  of  his  semblance  when  it 
was  his  to  command,  theirs  to  obey. 
They  realized  that  in  the  years  to  come 
generations  of  men  and  women  yet  un- 
born will  wish  to  know  how  the  Colonel 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  looked  when  he  led 
his  regiment.  This  portrait  will  tell 
them,  and  this  is  the  portrait  for  the 
historian  of  city  and  county. 

Alfred  S.  Roe,  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Twenty-fifth,  was  called  upon  to 
respond  for  the  Commonwealth,  and, 
after  allusions  to  the  magnificent  care 
which  Massachusetts  takes  of  her  living 
soldiers  and  of  the  families  of  those  gone 
on,  he  imagined  the  Bay  State  whisper- 
ing in  his  ear  the  sentiments  which  were 
in  evidence  then,  viz.,  the  effort  to  let 
our  loved  ones  know,  while  they  are  liv- 
ing, how  much  we  appreciate  them,  and 
these  are  the  words  he  fancied  the  State 
told  him  to  repeat: 

"If  you  have  a  word  of  cheer 
That  may  light  the  pathway  drear 
Of  a  brother  pilgrim  here, 

Let  him  know. 
Show  him  you  appreciate 
What  he  does ;  and  do  not  wait 
Till  the  heavy  hand  of  Fate 

Lays  him  low. 
If  your  heart  contains  a  thought 
That  will  brighter  make  his  lot, 
Then,  in  mercy,  hide  it  not ; 

Tell  him  so. 

Wait  not  till  your  friend  is  dead 
Ere  your  compliments  are  said; 
For  the  spirit  that  has  fled, 

If  it  know, 
Does  not  need  to  speed  it  on 
Our  poor  praise ;  where  it  has  gone 
Love's  eternal,  golden  dawn 

Is  aglow. 
But  unto  our  brother  here 
That  poor  praise  is  very  dear; 
If  you've  any  word  of  cheer 

Tell  him  so.'' 

Gen.  Fred  W.  Wellington,  son  of  one 
of  the  truest  patriots  the  city  ever  knew, 
and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  staff, 
responded  briefly  in  behalf  of  the  militia, 


or  the  citizen  soldiery.  As  an  honorary 
member  of  the  regiment,  the  men  always 
like  to  hear  him  speak,  remembering 
that  his  brother  George,  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth,  had  died  in  a  Confederate  prison. 

His  Honor  Mayor  E.  F.  Fletcher 
told  of  his  regard  for  the  veteran  and  of 
his  pleasure  in  thus  having  a  part  in 
these  memorable  exercises.  Other 
speakers  were  Capt.  David  M.  Earle 
and  Col.  E.  J.  Russell  of  the  Fifteenth; 
Maj.  F.  G.  Stiles  of  the  Forty-second; 
Gen.  G.  P.  Hawkes  and  Artist  J.  M. 
Stone  of  the  Twenty-first,  the  latter  re- 
ceiving three  rousing  cheers;  Maj.  E. 
T.  Raymond  of  the  Twenty-fifth  and 
Thirty-sixth;  Capt.  Emerson  Stone, 
Col.  James  Tucker  of  Boston,  the  last 
commander  of  the  Twenty-fifth;  Lieut. 
George  A.  Ball  of  Fitchburg;  Capt. 
Frank  H.  Goodwin ;  Col.  J.  M.  Drennan ; 
Charles  Kendall  of  Boston,  the  Adjutant 
of  the  Twenty-fifth ;  Lyman  Leighton 
of  Clinton;  Commander  George  W. 
Barnes  of  Post  lo,  G.  A.  R.  ;  Lieut. 
John  Simonds  of  San  Francisco. 

Considering  that  nearly  forty  years 
have  intervened  since  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out,  it  was  not  a  little  credit- 
able that  nearly  200  men  gathered  for 
the  reunion.  Not  alone  were  the 
veterans  themselves  there,  but  they 
brought  with  them  their  sons,  who  had 
been  voted  honorary  members,  and 
Capt.  Emerson  Stone  of  Spencer  had 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  his  little 
grandson,  George  Putnam  Stone,  from 
far-off  Montana,  as  an  honorary,  and 
he  was  duly  elected.  No  brighter  or 
happier  face  appeared  at  the  board  than 
that  of  the  lad  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain State.  As  far  as  they  could  be 
ascertained,  the  names  of  those  present 
were  as  follows,  including  those  of 
Trustees  of  the  Mechanics  Association 
who  had  accepted  their  invitations: 

Gen.  Josiah  Pickett,  Gen.  A.  B.  R. 
Sprague,   E.    M.  Woodward,   David  M. 
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Earle,  Gen.  Fred  W.  Wellington,  Charles 
H.  Davis,  J.  M.  Stone,  W.  H.Smith,  C 
W.  Hobbs,  George  P.  Hawkes,  Alfred 
S.  Roe,  J.  Stewart  Brown,  John  R. 
Back,  Maj.  F.  G.  Stiles,  C.  H.  Pink- 
ham,  Maj.  E.  T.  Raymond,  Col.  James 
M.  Drennan,  George  W.  Hubbard, 
Osgood  Plummer,  Hon.  Edward  F. 
Fletcher,  Fred  T.  Merriam,  Charles  W. 
Pinkham,  Charles  Adams,  E.  B.  Dol- 
liver,  R  James  Tatman,  A.  W.  Parme- 
lee,  Hannibal  A.  Johnson,  C.  W. 
Putnam,  C.  F.  Leighton,  Lyman  Leigh- 
ton  of  Clinton,  George  W.  Wood,  George 
E.  Childsof  Upton,  P.  C.  H.  Belcher  of 
Randolph,  Ira  D.  Bates  of  New  Boston, 
Ct.,  E.  M.  Wheelock  of  Hopedale, 
Henry  A.  Pond,  J.  M.  Fletcher  of  Mil- 
ford,  Nevenson  Stone  of  Marlboro, 
William  E.  Fay  of  South  Framingham, 
E.  D.  Webber  of  Brookfield,  Oscar  Tour- 
telotte  of  North  Grosvenordale,  Charles 
R.  Hill  of  Holden,  George  S.  Campbell 
of  Auburn,  Jeremiah  Fisher  of  West 
Boylston.  William  W.  Morris  of  Charles- 
town,  John  A.  Taft  of  North  Oxford, 
Sereno  Howe  of  Oxford,  Horace  Mer- 
riam of  Auburn,  H.  Arthur  White  of 
Philadelphia,  Herbert  O.  White  of  Bos- 
ton, C.  N.  Winship,  E.  W.  Pratt  of 
Barre,  D.  F.  Gleason  of  Webster,  Edwin 
Wilbur  of  West  Brookfield,  A.  H.  Seaver 
of  Arlington,  G.  W.  Henderson  of  West- 
minster, C.  S.  Aldrich  of  Washington, 
R.  I.,  George  W.  Rice  of  Leicester,  E. 

D.  Lacount  of  Somerville,  George  V. 
Ball  of  Concord,  John  Simonds  of  San 
Francisco,  Harvey  Clark  of  Gardner, 
John  L.  Brown  of  Fitchburg,  John  A. 
Gilchrist  of  Sterling  Junction,  Charles 

E.  Smith  of  Orange,  Charles  H.  Strat- 
ton,  W.  H.  Stratton  of  Maiden,  Edward 
Gleason  of  Shrewsbury,  Thomas  Finchan 
of  Putnam,  Ct.,  J.  W.  Gendill  of  Prince- 
ton, B.  W.  Mayo  of  Turners  Falls, 
Henry  A.  Gerry  of  Athol,  W.  L. 
Wheeler  of  Fitchburg,  O.  J.  Aldrich  of 
Southbridge,  E.  Sawyer  of  Westboro, 
S  C.  Hastings  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  C. 
E.  Boyles  of  Sterling,  W.  C.  Wiswell  of 
Spencer,  Addison  Childs  of  North  Rut- 
land, C.  Class  of  Greenfield,  Emerson 
Stone  of  Spencer,  Charles  F.  Tenney  of 
Boston,  E.  O.  Holt  of  Gardner,  Edward 
C.  Cowles  of  Deerfield,  William  E.  Mur- 
dock  of  Boston,  Alfred  J.  Kirby  of 
Grafton,   James    B.    Horton    of    vSouth 


Manchester,  Ct.,  George  P.  Stone  of 
Missoula,  Mont.,  Charles  Buf^ngton, 
Leonard  T.  Gaskill,  J.  G.  McCarter, 
Aaron  Aldrich,  Charles  LeRoy  Aldrich, 
Charles  Allen,  John  Ryan,  J.  M.  Stone, 
W.  A.  Brigham,  George  W.  Hall,  Albert 
B.Whipple,  Joseph  B.  Knox,  Charles  F. 
Elkin,  Walter  S.  Taft,  H.  J.  Marcy,  C. 
F.  Wood.  H.  E.  Newell,  J.  G.  Leach, 
William  O.  Wilder,  Martin  McCue, 
Augustus  E.  Davis,  vSydney  L.  Reed, 
William  Cheney,  James  Carey,  W.  S. 
Hagar,  C.  A.  Hyde,  G.  W.  Stone,  J. 
Nelson  Flagg,  Theodore  N.  Gates,  C.  E. 
Braman,  James  J.  McLane,  Ernest  C. 
Reed,  E.  R.  Lawrence,  E.  D.  Goodell, 
H.  C.  Fisher,  S.  Hall,  T.  Hamilton,  A. 
L.  Bush,  J.  Henry  Locke,  Albert  Peck, 
George  H.  Spaulding,  F.  Bartlett,  J.  W. 
Gould,  Edward  Parker,  C.  W.  Wilson, 
Charles  Schlenker,  William  Conner,  A. 
L.  Conner,  Waldo  Denny,  Theodore 
Barber,  Patrick  Doherty  and  A.  M. 
Parker;  T.  Spencer  Jenks,  James  P. 
Crosby,  G.  W.  Barnes,  James  Arm- 
strong and  Woodbury  C.  Smith,  Trus- 
tees of  Post  TO,  G.  A.  R. 

In  the  hours  of  praise  and  gratulation 
the  veterans  did  not  forget  the  artist, 
and  again  they  expressed  themselves  in 
unequivocal  terms  of  approbation  at  the 
results  of  Comrade  Stone's  taste  and 
deftness  of  touch.  Naturally  the  word 
went  round  that  all  would  like  to  know 
more  of  the  man  who  had  so  joined  him- 
self to  the  interests  of  the  Twenty-fifth, 
and  it  is  in  response  to  this  reasonable 
curiosity  that  the  Worcester  Magazine 
recites  the  leading  features  in  his  life. 

James  Madison  Stone 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Dana  July 
30,  1841,  and  there  resided  till  his 
enlistment.  His  parents  were  James 
Rich  and  Azuba  (Allen)  Stone,  the  for- 
mer of  long-time  Worcester  County 
descent,  the  latter  from  Vermont,  and 
a  member  of  the  same  family  which  gave 
Ethan  Allen  to  the  nation.  Of  his 
father  Mr.  Stone  has  no  recollection, 
for  he  was  only  two  years  old  when  this 
parent  died,  leaving  seven  children,  and 
an  eighth  was  born  subsequent  to  his 
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death.  The  family  circumstances  were 
such  that  during  his  entire  minority 
Mr.  Stone  knew  the  whole  story  of 
pinching  poverty.  At  the  age  of  nine 
years  he  was  bound  out,  and  till  after 
the  war  had  no  school  advantages  ex- 
cept those  of  this  country  town.  He  was 
as  effectually  shut  in  as  though  nature 
had  denied  to  him   his  complement  of 


The  new  regiment  left  the  city  and 
State  August  23,  and  took  its  way 
southward  in  pursuit  of  business.  He 
was  with  it  in  Annapolis,  was  on  hand 
when  the  Burnside  expedition  was  fitted 
out,  helped  to  make  the  record  of  the 
Twenty-first  at  Roanoke  Island,  New- 
berne  and  all  through  the  Carolina  cam- 
paign ;  was  on  the  Norfolk  trip,  did  his 


J.  MADISON  STONE. 


physical  attributes.  He  had  aspira- 
tions, but  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of 
realizing  them.  Then  came  the  war, 
and  the  negro  slave  was  not  the  only 
one  whom  the  strife  released  from 
bondage.  It  was  July  17,  1861,  when 
he  lacked  thirteen  days  of  twenty  years, 
that  he  enlisted  in  Company  K  of  the 
Twenty-first  Regiment,  then  organ- 
izing, with  a  rendezvous  in  Worcester 
called  Camp  Lincoln. 


part  in  Pope's  campaign,  charged  with 
his  fellows  across  the  famous  bridge  at 
Antietam,  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
Tennessee  and  endured  with  others  the 
siege  of  Knoxville,  and  there  re-enlisted  ; 
though  without  tents,  he  and  his  com- 
rades were  living  on  corn  from  the  cob, 
a  good  type  of  the  Federal  soldier. 
Returning  with  the  Ninth  Corps,  he 
helped  Grant  on  his  "  all  summer's  line," 
till  in  front  of  Petersburg,  July  29,  he 
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came  within  one  day  of  celebrating  his 
birthday.  Since  then  he  was  wounded, 
just  before  the  Crater  fight,  and  was 
soon  sent  to  Emery  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton. vShot  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
thigh,  he  came  very  near  death's  door, 
as  that  fiend  of  the  hospitals,  gangrene, 
set  in,  and  but  for  the  kindly  care  of  a 
Worcester  surgeon.  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Bates,  and  his  equally  devoted  wife, 
there  had  been  no  Stone  to  paint  Gen- 
eral Pickett's  portrait.  The  condition 
of  his  wound  was  largely  owing  to  a  lack 
of  proper  attention,  there  being  a  wide 
difference  in  care  in  the  wards.  When 
his  wound  was  at  its  worst,  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  ward  over  which  Dr.  Bates 
presided,  and  in  looking  over  his  cot- 
card  the  doctor's  wife  discovered  that 
her  maiden  name  had  been  that  of  Mr. 
Stone's  mother.  Attracted  by  the  fact, 
she  became  unremitting  in  her  devotion, 
and  between  her  and  the  surgeon  the 
young  Worcester  County  man  pulled 
through  and  was  discharged  in  Sep- 
tember, 1865. 

So  then,  when  the  war  was  over  and 
the  future  must  be  considered,  the  late 
soldier,  having  saved  his  wages,  pro- 
ceeded to  gain  the  education  for  which 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  in  his  boy- 
hood. Proceeding  to  Bernardston,  he 
entered  the  excellent  academy  of  that 
town,  and  for  three  years  was  an  earnest 
student.  Having  a  natural  talent  for 
penmanship,  he  early  prepared  himself 
for  a  teacher  in  this  department,  and 
during  his  student  days  was  also  an 
instructor.  Later,  for  two  years  he 
directed  writing  schools  through  the 
northern  parts  of  Worcester  County. 
Next  he  betook  himself  to  Germany, 
and  for  six  years  applied  himself  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  art  in  Munich. 
He  went  away  wholly  unknowing  the 
language  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
was  to  remain,  but  he  grew  to  speak  it 
like  a  native. 


Returning  to  his  own  country  in  our 
Centennial  year,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Boston,  and  there  identified  himself 
with  art  matters,  teaching  and  painting 
as  occasion  offered.  Among  other  por- 
traits, he  painted  that  of  the  famous 
divine,  the  Rev.  Edward  Payson  of 
Portland,  Me.,  for  the  gallery  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  of  which  Mr.  Payson  was 
at  one  time  a  Trustee.  Also,  he  placed 
on  canvas  the  well-known  face  of  Mr. 
A.  P.  Marble,  for  many  years  the  super- 
intendent of  Worcester's  schools.  In 
1893  he  became  the  director  of  drawing 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  remained  there  for  three 
years;  thence  coming  to  this  city  in  a 
similar  capacity,  he  has  been  the  art 
mentor  of  youthful  Worcester  ever 
since.  In  a  military  way,  he  painted  the 
portrait  of  his  former  commander.  Gen. 
Charles  B.  Walcott,  who  had  gone  out 
as  Ca  ptain  of  Company  B  in  the  Twenty- 
first;  this  work  was  executed  for  the 
Public  Library  of  Cambridge.  Next, 
taking  a  commission  from  the  late  Fran- 
cis Plunkett,  Esq.,  he  depicted  the 
features  of  the  latter's  brother,  the  well- 
known  Tom  Plunkett,  or  the  armless 
Sergeant,  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
now  hangs  in  Mechanics  Hall. 

In  painting  the  face  and  figure  of 
General  Pickett,  there  were  several  mat- 
ters to  be  determined,  as  the  expres- 
sion, pose,  and  date  of  representation. 
On  going  through  a  large  number  of 
photographs  which  the  General  pos- 
sessed, he  decided  upon  one  taken  about 
the  time  the  war  ended,  when  manhood 
was  at  its  best.  Then,  as  to  position. 
Mr.  Stone  says:  '/At  Sergeant  Plunk- 
ett's  funeral  I  saw  General  Pickett  for 
the  first  time  ;  I  was  much  impressed  by 
his  military  bearing,  and  I  made  special 
note  of  his  face  and  figure.  It  was  his 
attitude,  at  a  particular  moment  on 
that  day,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
pict."    It  will  be  remembered  by  those 
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who  were  present  that  General  Pickett, 
then  Postmaster,  had  the  direction  of 
the  exercises.  Continuing,  Mr.  Stone 
remarks:  "  I  have  given  to  the  face  the 
refinement  and  culture  of  a  New  Eng- 
land gentleman,  reasonably  tanned  with 
the  service  so  recently  performed." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  artist  has 
succeeded  in  his  efforts,  and  the  portrait 
hanging  in  the  alcove,  so  long  the  po- 
sition of  Governor  Andrew,  in  Worces- 
ter's gallery,  attests  all  that  Mr.  Stone 
had  in  mind  when  he  settled  himself  to 
his  task.  It  was  vacation  work  that  he 
did.  So  exacting  are  the  duties  of  his 
place  in  our  schools,  there  is  no  time  for 
outside  work,  but  with  two  months  of 
respite  he  applied  himself  to  the  work- 
While  General  Pickett  was  much  in  evi- 


dence during  the  progress  of  the  paint- 
ing, he  did  not  do  all  of  the  posing. 
One  of  the  ofificers  connected  with  our 
schools,  having  the  proper  form,  substi- 
tuted in  the  standing.  The  sword  is  the 
General's,  but  the  coat  was  kindly  loaned 
by  one  of  the  many  gallant  militia  offi- 
cers whom  Worcester  cherishes. 

Now  that  the  task  is  accomplished, 
and  the  face  and  figure  of  General  Pick- 
ett hold  a  place  among  the  elect  in 
Mechanics  Hall,  thus  honoring  not  only 
himself,  but  the  regiment  which  he  led, 
artist,  soldiers  and  citizens  alike  rejoice 
that  in  one  case,  at  least,  it  has  been  the 
privilege  of  a  gallant  leader,  a  faithful 
official  and  an  exemplary  private  citizen 
to  know  what  his  associates  think  of  him. 


Advantages  of  Worcester  as  a  Manufacturing 

Centre. 


ORCESTER  is  recognized  as 

Wthe  leading  city  in  New 
England  for  the  variety  of 
its  manufacturing  products ; 
the  number  of  its  man- 
ufacturing establishments ; 
the  skill  and  character 
of  its  artisans,  and  for 
the  advantages  for  every  va- 
riety of  manufacture  which 
can  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted in  New  England.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  its 
supremacy  as  a  manufacturing  centre : 

1.  It  attracts  a  large  number  of 
skilled  workmen  from  other  countries 
on  account  of  the  foreign  element  em- 
ployed by  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company,  located  in  Worcester,  who 
give  work  to  nearly  seven  thousand 
operatives. 

2.  This  class  of  mechanics  represents 
a  larger  number  of  different  nationali- 


ties than  are  probably  represented  in 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  and, 
as  these  nationalities  do  not  affiliate, 
concerted  effort  for  promoting  strikes, 
labor  unions,  and  similar  movements 
among  the  working  class  becomes  im- 
possible. 

3.  The  skill  of  its  mechanics  is  due 
largely  to  the  prevalence  of  small  estab- 
lishments which  employ  from  a  score  to 
two  or  three  hundred  workmen,  as  in 
such  shops  better  opportunities  are  af- 
forded for  technical  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline than  in  mammoth  establish- 
ments where  the  work  is  more  special- 
ized. 

4.  The  loyalty  of  the  workmen  to 
the  individual  shop  and  business  where- 
in they  have  been  employed  for  a  long 
term  of  years  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  Worcester  workmen,  and  prob- 
ably a  larger  percentage  of  workmen 
can  be  found  who  have  worked  contin- 
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uously  at  the  same  shop  for  a  long  term 
of  years  than  in  any  other  city  in  New 
England. 

5.  The  uniform  growth  of  the  man- 
ufacturing interests  of  Worcester  dur- 
ing each  decade  for  the  last  fifty  years 
establishes  the  fact  that  its  manufactur- 
ing prosperity  is  due  to  entirely  reliable 
causes.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  during 
the  last  thirty  years  Worcester  has  ex- 
perienced no  period  of  business  depres- 
sion, owing  to  the  large  variety  of  its 
manufactures. 

6.  It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  Worcester, 
especially  in  the  iron-working  trades, 
such  as  agricultural  implements,  textile 
machinery  and  machine  tools,  that  Wor- 
cester affords  better  opportunity  for  the 
prosectition  of  their  business  than  any 
other  point  in  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially when  the  character  of  the  labor 
is  to  be  taken  into  account. 

7.  The  large  variety  of  the  mechani- 
cal work  carried  on  in  Worcester 
enables  any  manufacturer  to  obtain 
supplies  and  outside  work  in  other  lines 
than  his  own  to  the  best  advantage,  with 
the  least  delay  and  at  the  smallest  cost. 

8.  The  variety  of  the  mechanical 
products  furnishes  a  supply  of  skilled 
workmen  capable  of  undertaking  any 
kind  of  mechanical  work. 

9.  The  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute furnishes  a  constant  supply  of 
trained  men  for  positions  of  responsi- 
bility, such  as  draughtsmen,  foremen, 
superintendents,  etc. 

10.  The  superior  intelligence  of  the 
working  class  in  Worcester  is  largely 
due  to  the  superior  class  of  instruction 
afforded  by  its  evening  schools,  which 
give  an  extended  course  and  afford  an 
opportunity  for  young  men  to  take  ad- 
vanced courses  in  those  studies  which 
are  allied  to  the  mechanical  arts,  and  af- 
ford the  foreign  element  an  unusual  op- 
portunity for  learning  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

11.  The  character  of  the  mechanic  in 
Worcester  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
Worcester  is  a  city  of  homes,  and  the 
majority  of  the  intelligent  mechanics 
sooner  or  later  aspire  to  own  a  home. 
This  tendency  has  been  fostered  by  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  three  large  co- 


operative banks,  which  make  easy  loans, 
secured  by  real  estate  mortgages,  and 
payable  in  monthly  installments. 

12.  The  topography  of  Worcester  is 
peculiar,  consisting  of  an  undulating 
plateau,  over  which  the  temperature 
averages  several  degrees  cooler  than 
the  surrounding  country,  the  change 
being  noticeable  in  a  radius  of  even  ten 
or  fifteen  miles,  so  that  "ice-storms"  in 
Worcester  are  usually  rain-storms  with- 
out the  formation  of  ice  fifteen  miles 
away. 

13.  The  soil  is  permeable,  with 
usually  a  substrata  of  gravel  which  facil- 
itates surface  drainage  and  insures 
healthful  conditions. 

14.  The  extensive  system  of  parks, 
eight  in  number,  with  the  connecting 
system  of  boulevards,  furnishes  breath- 
ing spaces  for  all  sections  of  the  city  and 
enhances  its  beauty  for  residences. 

15.  Worcester  is  noted  for  its  fine 
drives  through  suburban  hill  towns, 
which  afford  delightful  locations  for 
summer  residences^  which  are  being  rap- 
idly utilized. 

16.  No  city  in  New  England  outside 
of  Boston  has  so  extensive  and  efficient 
a  system  of  electric  car  service,  both 
within  the  city  limits  and  throughout 
the  adjoining  towns. 

17.  Worcester  is  centrally  located 
between  a  large  number  of  available 
excursion  points,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  frequent  train  service,  and  to 
which  frequent  excursions  are  organ- 
ized by  the  railroad  companies  during 
the  excursion  season. 

18.  Worcester  is  singularly  free  from 
the  demoralizing  influences  incident  to 
our  summer  resorts  in  or  near  other 
large  cities,  and  Lake  Ouinsigamond, 
which  affords  a  breathing  space  for 
multitudes  of  her  citizens  by  its  parks, 
steamboat  service,  summer  residences 
and  clubhouses,  is  frequently  patronized 
on  special  days  by  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand  people. 

19.  Worcester  furnishes  better  facil- 
ities than  any  other  city  in  New  Eng- 
land for  the  employment  of  a  high 
grade  of  female  help,  enabling  the  girls 
of  the  family  to  obtain  cleanly  and  re- 
munerative employment  in  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  for  the  making 
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of  envelopes,  valentines,  underwear,  cor- 
sets, etc. 

20.  Worcester  has  nearly  double  the 
number  of  pupils  in  its  high  schools,  of 
which  there  are  three,  for  each  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  that  the  city  of 
Boston  has,  and  more  than  any  other 
city  in  New  England.  This  is  proba- 
bly due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
employment  in  Worcester  of  child- 
labor,  and  that  the  head  of  the  family 
is  usually  the  bread-winner,  enabling 
the  wife  to  keep  the  home  and  the 
children  to  attend  school. 

21.  Worcester  has  unrivalled  rail- 
road service,  both  for  freight  and  pas- 
senger trafific.  It  has  forty-two  pas- 
senger trains  a  day  between  Worcester 
and  Boston,  the  majority  being  express 
trains,  making  the  trip  in  about  one 
hour,  and  twenty-seven  of  these  trains  do 
not  depend  for  their  running  time  upon 
other  railroad  connections.  It  has  ten 
trains  a  day  between  New  York  and 
Worcester,  making  the  trip  in  about 
five  hours  and  with  first-class  car  ser- 
vice. It  has  twenty-two  trains  a  day 
between  Providence  and  Worcester, 
fourteen  trains  between  Worcester, 
Norwich  and  New  London,  and  four 
daily  trains  connecting  with  boats  for 
New  York.  It  has  thirty-two  daily 
trains  over  the  northern  roads,  twenty 
over  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  twelve 
over  the  Fitchburg  division. 

22.  Worcester  shippers  gain  all  the 
substantial  advantages  in  freight  tariff 
afforded  any  city  in  New  England.  Its 
freight  traffic  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  Worcester  has  a  train  of  its 
own  for  western  freight,  which  connects 
with  other  trains  from  Boston  and  New 
York  at  Harlem  River,  Newburgh,  Al- 
bany, Mechanicsville  and  Rotterdam 
Junction.  Worcester  has  water  con- 
nections for  export  trade  at  Boston, 
East  Boston,  New  York,  Charlestown 
and  Providence.  Its  freight  tariffs  on 
through  western  lines  are  Boston  rates. 
In  the  matter  of  exports  and  imports 
Worcester  is  treated  as  a  suburb  of 
Boston,  whence  there  are  five  lines  of 
steamers  to  Great  Britain,  two  to  the 
continent,  and  one  to  the  Baltic  direct 
from  Mystic  Wharf.  The  successful 
development  of  large  iron  interests  in  in- 


land towns  in  the  United  States  shows 
that  these  industries  are  more  depend- 
ent upon  facilities  for  freight  trans- 
portation and  upon  the  character  of  the 
operatives  than  they  are  upon  low 
freight  tariffs  ;  such,  for  instance,  may  be 
cited  as  the  Berlin  Bridge  Company, 
2vlilwaukee  Engine  Builders  and  the 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Manufacturers,  as  well 
as  a  score  of  other  localities  which  are 
also  inland. 

23.  Between  tide-water  and  the  Ni- 
agara frontier  Worcester  enjoys  lower 
rates  than  any  competing  point,  and  it 
has  the  great  advantage  that  outside  of 
local  points  in  the  immediate  vicinity  it 
has  three  competing  lines  of  roads. 

24.  Worcester  receives  its  coal  from 
tide-water  from  Providence,  Bos- 
ton, East  Boston,  Charlestown,  New 
London ;  at  sixty-five  cents  from  East 
Boston,  and  seventy-five  from  Provi- 
dence and  New  London.  Its  all-rail 
coal  rates  are  made  at  the  mines  and  with 
all  the  advantages  gained  from  com- 
peting lines.  The  fact  that  some  of  the 
large  manufacturing  establishments  use 
between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  tons 
of  coal  per  month  shows  that  the  coal 
rate  is  not  an  obstacle. 

25.  Employers  of  labor  can  obtain 
the  best  labor  in  a  city  where  the  best 
laborers  prefer  to  live  and  have  the 
most  advantages  and  inducements  for 
establishing  a  home.  One  of  the  con- 
trolling inducements  in  Worcester  is  the 
facility  with  which  laborers  can  obtain 
employment  in  any  one  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  establishments,  so  that  if  he  loses 
a  job  with  one  employer  his  chances  are 
multiplied  for  obtaining  another.  This 
advantage  is  frequently  spoken  of  by 
employees  as  their  reason  for  choosing 
Worcester  as  their  place  of  residence. 

26.  The  management  of  its  munici- 
pal affairs  is  conservative  and  economi- 
cal. 

27.  The  attractive  architecture  of  its 
public  and  private  buildings  is  noted  by 
all  visitors,  and  this  feature  is  fast  be- 
coming a  characteristic  of  the  city. 

28.  Owing  to  its  wide  streets,  open 
spaces,  and  especially  to  the  efficiency 
of  its  Fire  Department,  which  has  no 
superior  in  the  country,  \\'orcester  is 
remarkably  exempt  from  fire  losses. 
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29.  Worcester  has  a  l)ountiful  sup- 
ply of  pure  water,  aud  its  water  rates 
have  beeu  reduced  for  the  Ijeneht  of 
manufacturers. 

30.  Its  high  schools,  Classical,  Eng- 
lish and  South ;  its  training  schools, 
such  as  the  Worcester  Academy  and 
Highland  Military  Academy,  all  nearly 
a  century  old;  its  various  fitting 
schools ;  its  Oread  Institute,  devoted  to 
cooking"  and  domestic  sciences ;  its 
Polvtechnical  Institute:  its    Holv  Cross 


College ;  and  its  Clark  University,  de- 
voted to  original  research,  to  which  is 
now  added  a  collegiate  department,  to- 
gether with  its  public  school  system, 
make  W  orcester  one  of  the  noted  edu- 
cational centers  of  the  country. 

31.  Worcester  is  pre-eminently  a 
cit}-  of  churches,  re])resenting  nearly 
ex'ery  denomination,  and  it  has  some  of 
the  best  and  most  expensive  church 
edifices  in  New  England. 


Worcester   in    Literature. 


Mrs.   Anxie   Russell  Marble. 


HAT  \\'orcester  is  a  city  ap- 
*"  I  ^  predating    literature    is    evi- 

■■-  dent  in  the  number  of  libra- 

ries within  her  borders,  and 
the  patronage  they  each  and 
all  receive.  Aside  from  the 
^niblic  collections  there  are 
many  private  libraries  far 
larger  and  more  valuable 
than  the  public  ones  of  the 
average  town  and  even  some 
cities.  Though  the  book- 
store as  the  fathers  knew  it  has  largely 
given  place  to  the  department  of  some 
erstwhile  dry  goods  emporium,  the  peo- 
ple are  still  readers,  and  a  set  of  Dick- 
ens from  a  bargain  counter  is  just  as 
readable  as  though  bought  in  the  ortho- 
dox manner  of  old. 

Worcester  people  have  also  borne  a 
prominent  part  in  the  making  of  books, 
and  a  proud  list  might  be  given  of  men 
and  women  who  have  thus  contributed 
to  the  good  of  their  fellow  men.  Among 
the  names  that  might  be  mentioned  no 
one  is  entitled  to  a  better  place  than  that 
of  the  lady  who  has  recently  sent  forth 
to  an  exceedingly  favorable  reception 
the  life  of  the  poet  naturalist,  Henry  U. 
Thoreau.  Mrs.  Marble,  as  Annie  M. 
Russell,  was  born  on  Trumbull  Street, 
the  daughter  of  Isaiah  Dunster  and 
Nancy  M.  (Wentworth)  Russell,  through 
her  parents  tracing  her  lineage  to  the 
first  President  of  Harvard  and  to  the  fa- 


mous (iovernor  Wentworth  of  New 
Hampshire.  Her  birthplace  stood 
where  the  Kendrick  stables  are  now, 
and  in  the  march  of  progress  it  took  a 
move  to  the  southeast  several  years 
ago.  Later,  the  family  resided  on  Ver- 
non Street,  so  that  Miss  Russell's  gram- 
mar school  days  were  passed  in  Ledge 
Street,  where  she  had  as  headmaster 
that  old-time  favorite,  C.  C.  Woodman. 
Thence  she  passed  into  the  Classical 
high  school  in  1878,  though  she  had 
finished  the  grammar  grade  one  year 
before. 

Pursuing  the  college  preparatory 
course  she  was  graduated  with  honor 
four  years  later,  having  a  part  in  the 
final  exercises,  her  theme  being  "Nina, 
wife  of  Rienza,  the  last  of  the  Tribunes." 
Among  her  classmates  might  be  named 
]Mrs.  Mary  C.  (Bakerj  Fisher,  who  ac- 
companied her  to  college ;  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence M.  (Belcher)  Rugg ;  Colonel  'Si.  D. 
Cronin,  C.  S.  A. ;  Thomas  H.  Gage,  Jr., 
Esq.;  Mrs.  Edna  (Harrington)  Legg; 
Thomas  P.  Lawler  of  Ginn  Si  Co.,  Bos- 
ton;  Charles  F.  Marble,  to  whom  Miss 
Russell  was  subsequently  married;  Miss 
Helen  DeF.  Marshall ;  Mrs.  Lizzie  E. 
(Newland)  Souther;  the  late  Rev.  Chas. 
G.  Simmons;  Mrs.  May  (Sleeper)  Rug- 
gles ;  Frank  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  and  Mrs. 
Annie  E.  (Wells)  Plunger. 

In  1882  the  school  sent  onl}-  two  girls 
to  Smith  College,  but  in  Misses  Russell 
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and  Baker  the  institution  was  well  rep- 
resented. After  a  stay  of  four  well- 
spent  years  in  Northampton,  Miss  Rus- 
sell came  back  to  her  native  city  with 
foundations  well  laid  for  her  later  labors 
in  a  literary  way,  since  throughout  the 
larger  part  of  her  college  life  she  had 
specially  profited  by  the  teachings  of 
Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan,  with  whom  she 
had  pursued  rhetoric  and  English  litera- 
ture, had  taken  electives  also,  and  to 
whose  influence  she  ascribes  the  direc- 
tion and  success  of  her  subsequent 
labors.  The  degree  of  M.  A.  was  con- 
ferred by  Smith  in  1895  on  Mrs.  Mar- 
ble's presentation  of  the  theme,  "Social 
Reform  in  Modern  Literature." 

After  a  respite  of  one  year  she  went 
into  her  old  school  home,  the  Classical 
high,  as  a  teacher,  and  there  continued  for 
the  next  three  years,  retiring  to  become, 
in  1890,  the  wife  of  Charles  F.  Marble, 
an  Amherst  graduate  of  1886,  like  her- 
self Worcester-born,  and  a  fellow  pupil 
of  '82  in  the  high  school.  Making  their 
home  on  Freeland  Street,  Mrs.  Marble 
was  soon  drawn  into  teaching  her  favor- 
ite branch  through  her  taking  a  class  of 
recently  graduated  high  school  girls 
into  regular  reading  and  recitation  in 
her  own  home.  As  the  time  advanced 
enlarged  quarters  became  necessary, 
and  the  second  year  was  had  in  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.;  then  for  three  years  the  work 
was  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  where  in  the 
final  year  the  attendance  ran  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ladies,  taking  up  sys- 
tematically English  and  American  liter- 
ature. During  these  years  she  was 
also  doing  a  deal  of  lecturing  outside  of 
Worcester,  as  in  Providence,  Spring- 
field, Lowell,  Lynn,  Fitchburg,  and  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  principally  be- 
fore woman's  clubs  and  kindred  or- 
ganizations. 

In  her  home  study  classes  she  had 
given  critical  attention  to  Carlyle's  "He- 
roes and  Hero  W^orship,"  and  an  anno- 
tated addition  of  this  book  was  her  first 
printed  work,  the  same  having  been 
printed  in  1897.  Then  followed,  in  1899, 
her  "Nature  Pictures  by  American 
Poets,"  from  the  press  of  the  Macmillan 
Co,  Next,  at  the  request  of  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  she  edited  an  edition 
of  "The  Marble  Faun"  in  the  Riverside 


Series.  Her  next  work  was  "Books 
That  Nourish  Us"  in  the  What  is  Worth 
While  Series,  from  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Company,  New  York.  Her  latest  work, 
the  "Life  of  Thoreau,"  is  reviewed  in 
this  number  of  the  Worcester  Maga- 
zine. From  the  first,  Mrs.  Marble  has 
received  the  highest  praise  from  the 
critics,  who  recognize  in  her  labors  the 
result  of  years  of  the  most  careful  prep- 
aration. 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  men- 
tioned, Mrs.  Marble  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  The  Critic,  whose  editor. 
Miss  Gilder,  has  long  been  an  admirer 
of  our  Worcester  writer's  work.  Also 
she  has  repeatedly  appeared  in  the 
Bookman  and  The  Dial,  an  extremely 
critical  literary  publication  of  Chicago, 
and  for  which  she  has  also  reviewed  cur- 
rent publications.  Again  we  have  seen 
her  work  occasionally  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,  and  the  November  num- 
ber has,  what  some  reviewers  have  con- 
sidered its  leading  article,  namely, 
"Francis  Hopkinson — Man  of  Affairs 
and  Letters." 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  in  addition  to  the 
labors  named  Mrs.  Marble  has  been  for 
a  long  time  one  of  the  workers  in  the 
Woman's  Club  of  this  city,  before  which 
she  has  read  papers,  served  upon  its 
committees,  and  has  helped  to  outline 
the  work  pursued  in  this  busy  hive  of 
intellectual  industry.  Moreover,  she 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Col.  Timothy  Bigelow  Chapter 
of  the  D.  A.  R.,  of  wdiich  she  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

Our  article  would  be  far  from  com- 
plete if  mention  were  not  made  of  the 
home  life  of  our  Worcester  writer.  The 
early  home  on  Freeland  Street  was  in 
time  exchanged  for  one  purposely 
erected  for  the  young  people  at  No.  4 
Marble  Street,  just  a  few  steps  from 
Main,  yet  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
of  land  near  which  the  street  lies,  so 
that  from  the  piazza  and  western  win- 
dows may  be  seen  the  glorious  vista 
which  Worcester's  sunset  hills  afford, 
and,  until  building  operations  shall  cut 
off  the  view,  there  is  a  fine  look  towards 
the  southern  limit,  whence  come  in  sum- 
mer days  the  breezes  which  make  piazza 
life  so  charmins:.     Here  her  studies  are 
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pursued.  Here,  for  a  part  of  each  year, 
she  has  the  companionship  of  lier  aged 
mother,  and  here,  too,  her  husband,  im- 
mersed in  the  demands  of  active,  driv- 
ing business,  takes  supreme  deHght  in 
the  literary  triumphs  of  his  wife,  reahz- 
ing  fully  all  the  dreams  of  school  and 
college  days.  If  there  be  any  alloy  in 
all  this  happiness  it  is  the  fact  that  one 
voice  of  approval  she  can  never  hear 
again,  viz.,  that  of  her  Congressman 
brother,  the  late  Hon.  Charles  A.  Rus- 
sell of  Connecticut.  Devoted  as  he  was 
to  the  duties  of  public  life  he  ever  found 
time  to  read  all  that  his  sister  wrote,  and 


it  will  l)e  a  life-long  pleasure  to  Mrs. 
Marble  to  know  that  her  brother  heard 
her  latest  book  read  and  that  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  unqualified 
approbation. 

With  her  husband  and  the  latter's 
family  Mrs.  Marble  is  a  member  of 
riedmont  Congregational  Church,  and 
there,  too,  she  is  a  worker,  having  a 
class  in  the  Sunday  school.  In  conclu- 
sion, her  native  city  regards  with  pride 
her  successes,  and  awaits  with  in- 
terest the  coming  products  of  her  re- 
searches and  fancy,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  preparation. 


Worcester   in   the   Spanish   War. 

LIGHT  INFANTRY,  COMPANY  C,  2D   REGIMENT,  M.  V.  M. 

[The  story  of  "  Worcester  in  the  Spanish  War  ''  was  begun  in  the  November,  1901,  number 
of  the  Worcester  Mai;a/.ine,  and  was  continued  for  the  following  si.x  months,  thus  reciting  the 
part  borne  by  the  City  Guards,  or  Co.  A,  in  that  effort  of  the  United  States  to  free  Cuba  from 
Spanish  rule.  The  record  of  the  Light  Infantry,  to  follow  in  succeeding  issues  of  the  Magazine, 
will  be  compiled  from  diaries  and  data  preserved  by  the  several  participants  in  the  Cuban 
experience.] 


SIDE  from  the  First  and  Sec- 
A  ond    I'arishes,    or     the     Old 

-^^  South  and  the  First  Unita- 
rian Societies,  the  Worcester 
Light  Infantry  is  the  oldest 
active  organization  in  the 
city.  There  are  two  or  three 
nominal  bodies  which  occa- 
sionally awake  sulihciently  to 
partake  of  a  dinner  and  then 
lapse  into  their  accustomed 
comatose  condition,  but  the 
Light  Infantry  has  been  up  and  doing 
for  very  nearly  a  century.  It  w^as 
away  back  in  1803  that  Gov.  Caleb 
Strong  appended  his  name  to  a  charter 
warranting  the  organizing  and  main- 
taining of  a  military  company  in  the 
then  remote  and  not  over-populous 
township  of  Worcester.  The  applica- 
tion was  written  by  the  late  Gov.  Levi 
Lincoln  while  confined  to  his  bed  by  a 
broken  leg.  As  the  first  public  parade 
of  the  Company  was  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  ensuing  June,  it  does  not  require  any 


great  stretch  of  fancy  to  tell  just  when 
the  Light  Infantry  of  to-day  purposes  to 
celebrate  the  end  of  its  first  luunlred 
years. 

Organized  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
defend  and  advance  American  interests, 
the  Company  has  ever  been  upon  the 
alert  to  volunteer  whenever  there  has 
been  an  opportunity  to  act.  According- 
ly when^  in  1807,  there  were  mutterings 
of  complaint  against  British  arrogance 
and  oppression,  forerunners  of  the  War 
of  1 81 2,  there  was  sent  to  the  Governor 
an  expression  of  the  Light  Infantry's 
readiness  to  help  in  any  way  possible  to 
repel  foreign  aggression.  This  action 
mtist  have  been  received  by  His  Excel- 
lency James  Sullivan  with  a  deal  of 
pleasure,  for  he  had  military  promptings 
himself.  A  brother  of  the  famous  Gen- 
eral John  Sullivan  of  New  Hampshire, 
only  lameness  resulting  from  a  boyish 
accident  prevented  the  subsequent 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  acquiring 
equal  fame  with  the  man  whose  name  is 
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linked  with  some  of  the  most  thrihing 
incidents  of  the  Revohition.  As  it  was, 
though  exchided  from  active  participa- 
tion in  deeds  of  war,  James  Sulhvan,  in 
1775,  had  executed  an  important  mih- 
tary  mission  to  Ticonderoga,  and 
throughout  that  sanguinary  period  his 
was  ever  a  potent  voice  in  matters  mih- 
tary.  Hence  the  satisfaction  he  must 
have  had  over  the  thought  that  the 
Heart  of  the  Connnonwealth  was  beat- 
ing loyaUy. 

This  premonition  of  war  ripened  into 
actuality  only  live  years  later,  when  the 
true  war  of  independence  began,  and  be- 
fore it  was  over,  our  Light  Infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  John  \V. 
Lincoln,  subsequently  sheriff  of  the 
county  and  one  of  the  best  equipped  of- 
ficers the  city  ever  knew,  marched  to 
Boston  to  help  repel  attack.  The  Com- 
pany went  down,  or  started,  September 
II,  and  was  on  duty  there  till  October 
31,  when  it  returned  from,  it  is  true,  a 
bloodless  campaign,  but  this  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Light  infantry.  It  seems 
not  a  little  interesting  that  the  late  Al- 
bert Curtis,  who  died  in  1898,  had  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  marching  away 
of  the  brave  and  loyal  men  of  that  re- 
mote day. 

Again  during  the  Mexican  \\  ar  the 
Worcester  boys  of  this  crack  Company 
were  ready,  and  so  expressed  them- 
selves, but  their  profifer  of  services  was 
not  accepted,  because  the  quota  of  the 
State  was  already  filled,  and  Governor 
George  N.  Briggs  did  not  think  well 
enough  of  the  war  to  exceed  the  de- 
mands to  any  great  extent.  Those  were 
days  when,  in  1846,  "Hosea  Biglow" 
was  expressing  himself  in  most  un- 
equivocal terms,  and  Governor  "B"  was 
known  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
sentiments  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  members  of 
the  Company  going  into  the  service,  and 
Captain  George  Lincoln  fell  at  Buena 
\  ista  while  serving  on  the  stafif  of  "Old 
Rough  and  Ready,"  or  General  Zachary 
Taylor,  while  endeavoring  to  rally  and 
advance  a  western  regiment  which  was 
retreating  in  disorder. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  yet  so 
near  the  afYairs  of  to-day  that  it  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  more  than  allude  to  the 


promptness  with  which  the  "boys" 
sprang  to  arms  in  18O1,  and  the  city  will 
ever  cherish  with  increasing  pride  the 
fact  that  her  Light  Infantry  was  among 
the  companies  of  the  Sixth  Regiment 
which,  on  April  19th,  fought  its  way 
through  the  streets  of  Baltimore  and 
was  among  the  immortals  who  stacked 
arms  in  the  nation's  Senate  chamber  on 
the  evening  of  that  fatal  day,  the  very 
first  armed  force  to  interpose  itself  be- 
tween the  country  and  its  assailants. 
Many  of  those  men  are  living  to-day, 
and  if  not  active  members  of  the  organ- 
ization they  love,  their  spirit  is  present 
and  permeates  every  fibre  of  their  suc- 
cessors. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Light  Infan- 
try of  1898  were  near  of  kin  to  the  men 
who  had  done  their  duty  in  years  agone, 
hence  there  need  be  no  wonder  that  the 
active  members  were  alert  to  all  the  in- 
dications of  approaching  storm.  It 
was  not  so  much  a  feeling  of  apprehen- 
sion as  it  was  one  of  extreme  anxiety 
lest  the  trouble  should  blow  over  and 
there  should  be  no  chance  to  show  their 
metal.  As  the  news  from  the  Pearl  of 
the  Antilles  grew  more  and  more  in- 
tense, and  it  became  daily  more  clear 
that  the  nation  would  have  to  under- 
take not  alone  the  avenging  of  the 
Maine,  but  the  complete  expulsion  of 
Spain  from  this  western  world,  the  citi- 
zen soldier  longed  for  the  opportunity 
to  do  his  part. 

As  early  as  April  11  Colonel  Clark  of 
the  Second  Regiment  sent  out  a  precau- 
tionary order  with  reference  to  extra 
preparation  in  the  matter  of  culinary 
outfit.  As  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War 
the  Colonel  remembered  General  Sher- 
man's remark  that  an  army  moves  on  its 
belly,  and  it  was  a  wise  precaution  of  his 
that  the  men  whom  he  was  to  lead 
should  not  grow  hungry.  The  average 
stomach  can  endure  a  great  deal  of  va- 
riety and  many  privations,  but  it  must 
have  something,  else  the  stoutest  heart 
will  fail.  April  22  came  another  order 
from  the  same  source,  directing  every 
care  that  all  data  and  memoranda 
should  be  carefully  preserved,  another 
direction  inspired  by  recollection  of  the 
war,  i86i-'65.  Three  days  later,  or  April 
25th,  came  the  order  to  hold  the  Com- 
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pany  ready  to  respond  within  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice.  Matters  were  grow- 
ing- warm,  and  each  member  was  ar- 
ranging his  affairs  so  that  he  could  go. 

The  next  demonstration  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  telephonic  communication 
from  regimental  headquarters  in 
Springfield  to  Captain  Rider,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  verbatim  transcript : 
"April  30,  1898. 
"Order  received  by  telephone,  12.20  p.m. 

"I  am  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
R.  R.  Co.  to  have  my  Company  in  Fra- 
mingham  Tuesday,  May  3,  at  12  m. 
Transportation  order  will  be  sent  to  me 
by  the  Quartermaster  General. 

"Arrange  to  feed  my  command  for 
one  week,  same  as  at  camp.  Take  all 
state  property  in  my  possession  or 
freight  it  down  there.  Leave  at  home 
all  men  who  are  not  going  to  volunteer. 
Take  enough  other  men  to  make  a  total 
enlistment  of  79  men.  We  are  going 
down  there  as  a  volunteer  organization, 
but  not  as  the  Second  Regiment.  Cop- 
ied by  Geo.  H.  Hill,  sergeant." 

The  same  day  came  a  telegram  from 
Springfield,  worded  thus  : 

"New  orders  from  Adjutant  General. 
(U.  S.)  Total  for  company,  yy,  includ- 
ing officers.  Take  only  this  number 
Tuesday. 

"Paul  R.  Hawkins, 
"ist  Lieut,  and  Adjutant." 

As  this  telegram  came  at  10.17  p.m.  it 
superseded  the  noon  telephone  commu- 
nication. Then,  to  still  further  modify 
the  matter  of  numbers,  a  letter  came 
later  stating  that  the  maximum  was 
seventy-five  men  in  all. 

So  much  for  the  orders  under  which 
notifications  were  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  Company.  They  found  the  men 
or  boys,  since  many  of  the  members 
had  not  passed  their  majority,  in  shops, 
behind  counters,  and  some  even  in 
school.  Says  one  of  the  latter  class,  "I 
was  to  take  the  part  of  'Jenkins"  in  a  play 
to  be  given  the  evening  of  April  29th  in 
the  Classical  high  school,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  was  taking  my  les- 
sons in  a  dress  rehearsal,  when  my 
father  appeared  to  tell  me  that  I  was 
wanted  at  the  Armory  in  the  evening  at 
eisfht  o'clock.     What   could   I   do?     At 


last  one  of  the  teachers  volunteered  to 
see  the  Captain  and  to  try  to  beg  off  for 
me  till  after  the  play.  His  plea  was  ef- 
fectual, and  I  took  my  part  till  near  the 
end  of  the  second  act,  when  a  friend 
stepped  into  my  place  and  I  went  down 
to  the  Armory,  where  I  found  every- 
thing at  fever  heat.  Those  who  were 
fierce  for  the  war  were  making  speeches, 
while  others  were  eloquently  silent. 
That  first  evening  thirty-two  of  the 
members  expressed  themselves  as  ready 
to  go." 

Thence  onward  there  was  an  almost 
continuous  meeting  in  the  company 
rooms  right  up  to  the  day  of  departure, 
which  was  the  3rd  of  May,  Tuesday. 
The  companies  were  to  report  in  Fra- 
mingham  before  noon  and  they  were  to 
proceed  by  special  train,  which  was  to 
start  from  Springfield.  Unhappily  the 
day  itself  proved  to  be  anything  but  the 
beautiful  one  we  might  expect  early  in 
the  vernal  month,  but  the  people  were 
not  to  be  cheated  of  their  show,  what- 
ever the  weather.  They  were  out  by 
the  thousand,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages.  Schools  were  closed,  that  younger 
lads  and  lassies  might  see  their  brothers 
march  away,  and  right  royally  were  they 
rewarded.  All  the  semi-military  bodies 
in  the  city  were  in  line,  the  right  of  the 
same  being  taken  by  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  many  of  whom  had 
sons  among  the  departing  volunteers. 
The  Mayor  of  the  city  gave  a  parting 
word  as  the  companies  were  drawn  up 
in  a  hollow  square  in  the  drill-shed,  and 
a  fervent  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Almon  Gunnison  of  the  First  Universal- 
ist  Church.  Then  the  march  began, 
extending  down  Main  Street  as  far  as 
the  Post  Office  and  around  the  same 
back  by  the  City  Hall,  where  the  Mayor 
and  the  City  Government  reviewed  the 
embryonic  soldiers.  Thence  along 
Front  Street  the  line  moved  to  the 
L^nion  Station,  everywhere  through 
thousands  of  people,  to  whom  the  scene 
was  of  vastly  more  interest  than  it  was 
to  the  men  themselves.  Indeed,  one 
participant  modestly  remarks  in  his 
diary,  "Somehow  I  didn't  see  as  we 
were  doing  anything  to  make  such  a 
stir,  but  the  older  ones  knew  much  bet- 
ter than  we  did  what  we  were  to  soon 
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pass  through."  The  boy  was  right ; 
many  in  that  vast  array  of  humanity  had 
seen  men  go  to  war  before,  and  in  so 
many  cases  had  awaited  in  vain  the 
home-coming  of  those  who  had  so 
bravely  marched  away ;  the  gray  and 
wrinkled  veterans  of  the  G.  A.  R.  knew 
just  what  it  all  meant,  for  they  had  been 


and  then  amid  shouts  and  cheers,  accom- 
panied in  many  cases  by  tears,  the  cars 
moved  slowly  out  with  their  precious 
burdens  of  men  devoted  to  what  they 
deemed  duty  and  the  right.  Those  who 
left  the  city  as  members  of  Company  C 
on  that  rainy  Tuesday  were  the  fol- 
lowinc: : 


LIGHT  INFANTRY  OFFICERS,  1896. 
W.  F.  GiLMAN,  1ST  Lieutenant. 

F.  L.  Allen,  2D  Lieutenant. 


P.  L.  Rider,  Captain 


through  it  all.  None  the  less,  all  made 
the  air  ring  with  their  applause,  all  being 
determined  that  their  boys  should  have 
the  very  best  send-ofif  that  Worcester 
could  give. 

Soon  the  vast  station  received  the 
"boys  in  blue,"  where  the  train  from 
Springfield  absorbed  them,  also  Com- 
panies A  and  H  and  the  two  companies 
which  had  come  down  from  the    north, 


Captain  P.  L.  Rider, 
First  Lieutenant  F.  L.  Allen, 
Second  Lieutenant  F.  M.  Clark,  Jr. 
First  Sergeant  A.  C.  King, 
Sergeant  H.  W.  Warren, 
Sergeant  W.  E.  C.  Fairbanks, 
Sergeant  Geo.  H.  Hill, 
Corporal  A.  S.  Longley, 
Corporal  Geo.    W.  Stebbins, 
Musician  F.  J.  Zaeder. 
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Privates. 

John  H.  Allen, 
E.  M.  Barnard, 
Wm.  E.  Barton, 
C.  E.  Butler. 
J.  J.  Coburn, 
C.  H.  Colburn, 
W.  G.  Dennis, 
R.  H.  Dowse, 
C.  T.  Eldridge, 
G.  S.  Farrow, 
C.  T.  Fletcher, 
H.  J.  Greene, 
H.  H.  Ham. 
H.  L.  Hastings, 
J.  W.  Holbrook, 
Roland  Johnson, 
Geo.  T.  Jones, 


R.  W.  Kincaid, 

C.  H.  Knibbs, 

P.  W.  Lincoln, 

S.  I.  Mayo, 

W.  A.  Merrifield, 

O.  J.  Newton, 

R.  C.  Randal], 

A.  F.  Rebboli, 

G.  E.  Rix. 

J.  C.  Stevenson, 

Robert  Taft, 

C.  A.  Vaughan,  Jr., 

F.  W.  Washburn, 

H.  B.  Wentworth, 

J.  L.  Wilmot, 

A.  T.  Wintersgill, 

Emil  Zaeder. 

(To  be 


Recruits. 

H.  H.  Adams, 
G.  H.  Bejume, 
J.  F.  Bradley, 

E.  A.  Briggs, 
C.  A.  Browne, 
I.  A.  Brigham, 
W.  H.  Butler, 

F.  E.  Crosman, 
F.  R  Dean, 
W.  W.  Eddy, 
A.  C.  Gage, 
W.  L.  Gage, 

O.  J.  W.  Gleason, 
J.  C.  King, 
E.  J.  Martin, 


continued.) 


F.  B.  Maynard, 

E.  G.  Oliver, 

F.  S.  Owen, 

A.  J.  Pembleton, 
F.  W.  Pettet, 

R.  H.  Pitts, 
J.  E.  Pope, 

B.  A.  Prince. 
W.  D.  Rheutan, 
W.  D.  Roberts, 

E.  A.  Stearns, 
A.  D.  Stewart, 

F.  B.  Taft, 
F.  W.  Ward. 

E.  D.  Wooldridge, 


Books    New   and   Old. 


The  November  Magazines. 


That  New  Yorker  who  does  not  find  a  deal  of 
interest  in  the  Four-Track  News  must  be 
exceedingly  exacting,  for  the  chapters  of  good 
things  extend  from  early  railroading,  its  New 
York  aspect,  to  the  magnificent  water  power  of 
the  city  of  Fulton  and  beyond.  With  every 
article  lavishly  illustrated,  there  are  incidental 
touches  of  Ohio,  Ticonderoga,  Peter  Cooper, 
Mexico,  the  Gary  Sisters,  Niagara  in  Winter, 
the  Trappist  Monks  at  Gethsemane,  Tacoma, 
the  Battle  of  Oriskany,  and  many  other  items, 
each  of  interest  and  instruction. 

The  Royal  Blue  starts  off  with  the  game 
law  of  the  country,  with  superior  pictures  of 
birds  and  beasts,  a  story  of  the  game  fields  of 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia,  the  passing  of 
diamond-back  terrapin.  In  fine  it  is  a  game 
number. 

The  Southern  Workman  is  a  magazine  with 
an  object  which  is  never  lost  sight  of,  viz. :  the 
improvement  of  the  colored  race,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  is  printed  the  ever  present  uplift  is  in 
mind.  In  addition  to  editorial  and  personal 
items,  President  Frissell  contributes  "European 
Impressions;"  "Negro  Labor  in  Factories"  is 
discussed;  "New  Features  in  the  Schools  of 
Kansas  City "  gives  an  inspiring  outline  of 
manual  labor  in  a  colored  school  there,  with 
illustrations;  the  "Whittier  School  Garden"  tells 
of  the  Practice  School  of  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, while  a  "Vignette  of  Slavery"  is  a  choice 
bit  of  old-time  Virginia  life  among  the  colored 
people.     More  such  should  be  collected   before 


it  is  too  late.  "An  Indian  Missionary"  and 
"The  Handicap  of  a  Negro  Mechanic"  are 
practical  themes  well  handled.  The  magazine 
is  doing  an  excellent  work. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  National  Magazine 
will  particularly  appeal  to  Worcester  folks,  since 
it  represents  President  Roosevelt  in  his  visit  to 
Worcester  in  August  last.  Senator  Hoar  is 
seen  sitting  by  the  President.  Harry  Smith 
holds  the  reins  and  Detective  Craig,  to  die  a 
day  or  two  later  in  Pittsfield,  rides  with  Smith 
upon  the  front  seat.  There  are  illustrations  by 
the  score,  and  while  everything  is  excellent, 
possibl}'  the  most  valuable  article  is  that  con- 
cerning President  Diaz  of  Mexico. 

Out  West,  once  the  Land  of  Sunshine,  is 
fully  up  to  the  standard  early  set  by  its  editor, 
Charles  F.  Lummis,  who  is  still  discoursing 
grandly  on  the  "Right  Hand  of  the  Continent," 
and  in  his  editorials  continues  to  hit  right  and 
left  any  and  all  shams,  evils,  and  things  that 
he  does  not  like.  He  occupies  no  middle 
ground.  His  prejudices  are  deeply  grounded, 
and  for  good  or  bad  his  language  is  wonder- 
fully expressive.  The  Sierra  Club  in  King's 
River  Canon  introduces  us  to  a  group  of  Cal- 
ifornia notables,  giving  their  faces  in  a  line-up, 
as  well  as  their  diversions  in  their  outing. 
The  final  chapter  on  the  agricultural  advan- 
tages of  the  Pacific  slope  makes  the  reader's 
heart  wish  for  a  sight  of  this  land  which  more 
than  flows  with  milk  and  honey. 
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New  Stockbridge  Shaper 


The  Stockbridge  Machine 
Co.  have  brought  out  a 
new  motor-driven  shaper 
which  has  several  novel 
features  that  commend 
themselves  to  the  practical 
mechanic.  It  is  fitted  with 
an  entirely  new  combina- 
tion crank-motion  that 
gives  an  even  cutting  speed 
throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  stroke,  and  a 
quick  return  of  4  to  i,  and 
a  very  powerful  cutting 
stroke,  in  which  the  power 
is  maintained  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the 
stroke.  It  is  driven  with  a 
direct  connected  motor  of 
I  1-2  horse  power  with  a 
variation  of  speed  of  200 
per  cent.,  and  by  changing 
one  gear  they  get  another 
200  per  cent.,  making  a 
variation  of  400  per  cent, 
of  speed  from  the  slowest 
to  the  fastest,  or  any 
number  of  revolutions  of 
the  driving  shaft  from 
75  to  450.  Other  new 
features  of  the  machine 
are  a  simple  automatic  down  feed  for  the  head  and  a  telescope  screw  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  table,  making  it  very  convenient  to  set  the  machine  on  a  concrete  floor  or  a  masoniy 
foundation  where  a  hole  for  the  elevating  screw  could  not  readily  be  cut.  There  is  an 
opening  through  under  the  ram  through  which  shafts  up  to  2  1-4  inches  in  diameter  can  be 
passed  for  splining.  The  ram  has  a  stroke  of  16  inches,  the  head  a  vertical  feed  of  6  inches, 
and  the  cross-feed  to  the  table  is  22  inches;  the  vertical  movement  of  the  knee  is  14  inches.  The 
feed-screws  are  fitted  with  graduated  collars,  the  cross-feed  gears  are  covered,  and  the  rod  con- 
necting them  with  the  ratchet  pawl  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  any  position  of  the  knee.  The 
vise  is  of  the  swivel-base  pattern,  and  is  clamped  in  any  position  by  one  screw.  A  government 
order  has  just  been  received  for  twenty  of  these  machines. 
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VIII. 


The    Making   of  Iron    Castings. 


PLANT  OF  STANDARD  FOUNDRY  COMPANY. 


gOMEONE  with  a  craze  for  lost 
landmarks  should  try  running  to 
earth  the  first  foundry.  It  was  proba- 
bly operated  before  the  flood,  although 
the  supply  of  antiques  bearing  the  trade 
mark  of  Tubal-cain,  the  first  recorded 
worker  in  iron,  is  extremely  frugal,  and 
the  literature  of  the  period  is  inconclu- 
sive. In  any  case,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  iron  business  experienced  the 
same  total  eclipse  that  paralyzed 
infant  industry  of  an- 
Furnace  fires  must  have 
relighted,      however. 


every     other 

cient  times. 

been      soon 

Egyptian      statues      of 

been     unearthed      that 

four   thousand    vears    old 


as 

bronze      have 

are      certainly 

The     giant 


castings  was  one 

industries.     Mr. 

started    the    first 


King"  of  Bashan  slept  in  an  iron  bed,  the 
gates  of  Babylon  were  cast  in  bronze, 
and  medals  of  the  period  were  made  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  making  of  iron 
of  Worcester's  earl} 
William  A.  Wheeler 
foundry  in  Worcester  in  1825  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Thomas  and  Union  Streets. 
Since  that  date  the  city  has  developed  a 
great  number  of  mechanical  enterprises, 
which  are  all  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  the  products  of  the  foundry. 

On  every  hand  evidences  multiply  of 
the  increasing  use  of  iron  castings — in 
the  structure  of  business  blocks,  and  in 
public  conveyances  of  every  kind.  Even 
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in  our  homes  we  find  stoves  and  many 
other  useful  articles  made  of  cast  iron, 
liut  these  form  a  very  small  part  of  the 
total  product  of  the  furnaces,  as  nearly 
every  manufactured  article  is  now  made 
wholly  or  in  part  by  machinery,  and 
practically  all  machinery  is  built  on  a 
.vub-structure  of  cast  iron.  For  this 
reason  many  of  the  larger  manufactur- 
ers, who  are  dependent  upon  a  regular 
supply  of  large  quantities  of  castings, 
give    their    first    attention    to    a   well- 


ties  for  turning  out  daily  an  inmiense 
tjuantity  of  castings  of  an  endless  va- 
riety. The  main  moulding-room  occu- 
pies a  central  position  in  a  long  brick 
building  fronting  on  Tainter  Street  and 
abutting  the  tracks  of  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany Railroad  in  the  rear.  In  the  front 
section  are  the  main  office  and  store- 
rooms for  patterns,  while  below  these  is 
the  finishing  department,  where  the 
castings  are  pickled  and  cleaned.  At 
the  other  end  are  swinging-cranes,  cupo- 


MAIN  MOULDING-ROOM. 


equipped  private  foundry.  Into  these 
foundries  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
l^enetrate.  as  their  owners  do  not  care 
to  advertise  the  improvements  they 
have  introduced  in  the  effort  to  mini- 
mize this  first  outlay  in  machine  con- 
struction. 

With  few  exceptions,  Worcester  man- 
ufacturers prefer  to  patronize  a  conven- 
ient and  reliable  job  foundry.  One  of 
the  most  modern  and  best  equipped 
of  these  independent  concerns  is  the 
Standard  Foundry  Company,  on  Gard- 
ner and  Tainter  Streets.  Here,  in 
the    great    moulding-room,    are    facili- 


las,  engine-room,  carpenter  shop,  core- 
rooms  and  baking-ovens,  and  the  sheds 
for  coal,  sand  and  stock.  A  recent  ad- 
dition at  this  end  accommodates  a  large 
force  of  machine  and  bench  moulders. 

It  would  be  xlifficult  to  improve  these 
facilities  for  handling  any  order  from 
the  smallest  pinion  to  the  largest  engine 
bed.  The  general  process  of  moulding 
is  simple  enough,  but  the  wide  variety 
of  work  called  for  makes  it  necessary  for 
a  successful  foundryman  to  gain  by  long 
experience  a  perfect  command  of  every 
last  detail  of  his  business. 

\W'  have  aimed  here    to    point    out, 
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mainl}'  through  the  ilhistrations,  some- 
thing of  the  route  taken  l)y  a  ladleful 
of  melted  iron  from  the  time  it  leaves 
the  cupola  to  the  time  it  leaves  the 
cleaning-room.  A  better  way  to  see  the 
process  is  to  visit  a  foundry.  In  the 
nature  of  the  business  the  average  foun- 
dry owns  up  to  maintaining  a  pretty 
hard  looking  interior,  but  by  exercising 
a  due  amount  of  care  and  diligence  this 
feature  may.  to  a  great  degree,  l)e  al- 
most entirelv  overcome    and    an    air    of 


to  be  poured.  The  dull  gloom  of  the 
place,  the  sharp  orders  of  the  foreman, 
the  swinging  of  the  great  cranes,  a 
sense  of  impending  danger,  the  sudden 
lighting  up  of  the  interior  by  the  rush  of 
white-hot  iron  from  the  cupola,  all  con- 
tribute to  a  scene  that  is  finely  dramatic 
and  spectacular.  There  is  an  occasional 
harmless  explosion  of  gas,  or  a  hair- 
raising  escape  from  a  shower  of  hissing 
sparks  to  keep  one's  nerves  on  edge.  A 
man  who  has  never  seen  a  ten-ton  cast- 


LOOKING  FROM  THE  CUPOLAS. 


neatness  prevail.  Coming  in  out  of  the 
broad  sunlight,  while  pouring  ofif  is  tak- 
ing place,  one's  first  impression  is  of 
dirt  and  general  wreckage,  dimly  seen 
through  an  atmosphere  of  black  dust, 
blue  smoke  and  white  steam  from  the 
cooling  flasks.  As  a  preparation  for 
breathing,  this  atmosphere  looks  a  little 
miscellaneous  and  deadly,  but  the  men 
screen  it  through  lighted  clays  and  seem 
to  prefer  it  to  fresh  air. 

The  time  to  see  the  foundry  at  its 
best  is  in  the  twilight  of  a  winter  after- 
noon when  an  unusuallv  large  mould  is 


ing  poured  has  a  new  thrill  in  store  for 
him. 

In  order  to  understand  the  process 
from  the  start  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
a  step  to  the  bench  of  the  pattern- 
maker, wdiere  has  been  fashioned  from 
wood  a  full-sized  model  of  the  casting 
that  is  required.  The  skill  of  the 
moulder  is  sometimes  tested  to  the  ut- 
most in  producing  a  mould,  as  patterns 
are  often  of  necessity  so  constructed  as 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  sand  only 
with  the  greatest  diflficulty.  A  good 
moulder  is  a  high-priced  mechanic. 
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The  simpler  patterns  are  first  laid  on 
a  flat  board  and  enclosed  with  an  open 
frame.  This  frame  is  the  lower  half  of 
the  flask,  and  is  called  the  nowel. 
Moulding  sand  is  then  sifted  over  the 
pattern,  and  is  rammed  until  the  lower 
half  of  the  flask  is  filled.  When  this  is 
turned  over,  the  pattern  is  seen  on  the 
surface  embedded  in  the  sand.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  place  a  similar  frame 
called  a  cope  over  the  first  and  ram  this 
full  of  sand.  The  cope  is  then  removed 
so  that  the  moulder  can  withdraw  the 
pattern  and  dress  up  any  imperfections 
in  the  mould.  A  clean  passage  through 
the  cope  is  made  for  the  introduction  of 
the  melted  iron ;  it  is  then  replaced  in  po- 
sition, and  the  two  parts  securely 
clamped  together,  when  the  flask  is 
ready  to  be  poured. 

Frequently  the  moulds  for  smaller 
castings  are  made  in  what  is  termed  a 
snap-flask,  the  flask  being  removed 
after  the  mould  is  complete.  In  this 
case  weights  are  used  to  properly  secure 
the  mould  while  pouring.  A  bench 
moulder,  as  seen  in  the  foreground  of 
the  illustration  entitled  "Bench  Mould- 
ing," has  removed  the  cope  and  is  about 
to  withdraw  the  pattern.  When  the 
casting  required  is  of  very  irregular  and 
complicated  design,  a  two-part  flask  will 
not  accommodate  the  pattern,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  one  or  more  so- 
called  "cheeks"  between  the  nowel  and 
the  cope.  In  this  case  the  pattern  itself 
is  made  up  of  several  parts,  each  part  or 
section  being  withdrawn  from  the  sand 
as  the  mould  progresses. 

While  the  moulds  are  being  prepared 
the  cupola  is  filled,  first  with  a  bed  of 
coal  and  coke,  then  one  of  selected  iron, 
and  so  on  alternately  until  sufficient 
metal  for  the  day's  run  has  been  placed 
in  the  cupola.  In  the  early  afternoon 
the  cupola  is  fired^  and  a  fierce  heat. 
augmented  by  a  powerful  air  blast,  soon 
reduces  the  iron  to  a  white-hot  liquid 
that  flows  almost  as  freely  as  water.  A 
small  outlet  in  the  side,  previously 
stopped  up  with  clay,  is  now  opened  and 
a  stream  of  iron  rushes  down  a  spout 
and  into  a  ladle  mounted  on  a  truck, 
whence  it  is  delivered  to  the  waiting 
moulders. 

When  castings  of  several  tons'  weight 


are  to  be  poured,  a  powerful  crane  is 
employed  to  raise  the  great  ladles  full 
of  iron.  These  large  castings  are  made 
in  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground,  and  the 
moulds  for  them  often  consume  many 
days  in  preparation.  In  such  a  case 
great  care  must  be  taken  at  every  point, 
as  a  faulty  casting  would  mean  a  heavy 
loss. 

An  important  part  of  the  making  of 
castings  is  the  introduction  of  cores 
when  required.  These  cores  are  made 
by  filling  a  core  box  of  iron  or  wood 
with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  some  adhe- 
sive, the  box  being  shaped  according  to 
the  space  to  be  left  hollow  in  the  cast- 
ing. The  cores  are  properly  baked 
in  an  oven  especially  designed  for  the 
purpose,  and  then  inserted  in  the  mould, 
and  the  iron  flows  around  them. 

Small  castings  that  are  to  be  dupli- 
cated many  times  over  are  in  modern 
practice  made  by  machine  moulding. 
Two  men  stand  side  by  side  and  operate 
machines  which  make  the  upper  and 
lower  halves  of  the  mould  from  iron 
forms.  The  Standard  Foundry  Com- 
pany has  a  number  of  these  machines  in 
daily  operation. 

After  pouring,  the  castings  stand  in 
the  moulds  until  cool,  when  they  are  re- 
moved to  the  cleaning  and  pickling 
room  and  cleaned.  Some  are  pickled 
in  vitriol  and  then  washed,  others  are 
filed  and  chipped,  or  ground  on  emery 
wheels.  This  is  a  brief  outline  of  a 
process  that  involves  an  endless  number 
of  details  which  are  of  no  special  inter- 
est to  the  reader. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proper  man- 
agement of  a  foundry  requires  special 
knowledge  and  long  training  in  every 
branch.  The  success  of  the  Standard 
Foundry  Company  is  due  to  a  great  ex- 
tent to  the  capable  management  of  its 
active  officers,  consisting  of  Frank  T. 
Williams,  president;  Charles  F.  Hutch- 
ins,  treasurer;  and  Thomas  T.  Booth, 
assistant  treasurer  and  secretary,  and  to 
the  confidence  of  its  customers  in  their 
judgment.  Mr.  Williams  acts  as  gen- 
eral manager,  and  has  from  boyhood 
made  a  study  of  every  phase  of  foundry 
work  from  the  inside.  He  can  dispel  in 
a  very  brief  time  any  impression  that 
the  management  of  a  foundry  is  an  easy 
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problem,  simply  because  its  product  is 
a  rough  casting,  on  which  the  finer  work 
of  the  machine  tool  is  still  to  be  done. 
The  proper  proportions  of  iron,  Coal 
and  coke,  and  the  way  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  cupola ;  the  grade  of  iron 
for  the  purpose  required,  the  right  pro- 
portion of  silicon, — these  are  a  few  of 
the  fundamental  problems  that  make  or 
break  the  reputation  of  a  foundry  for  re- 
liable work. 

A  lifetime  of  experience  in  working 
various  grades  of  native  and  foreign 
metals  has  led  Mr.  Williams  to  make 
careful  tests  of  every  consignment  of 
iron  that  enters  the  foundrv.     Its  tensile 


strength,  durability,  fineness  of  grain, 
and  general  adaptability  to  the  work  at 
hand  are  therefore  not  a  question  of 
theory  or  snap  judgment,  but  the  results 
of  an  actual  recorded  test.  This  is  the 
nut  in  the  shell  that  enables  the  Stand- 
ard Foundry  Company  to  turn  out  such 
a  large  per  cent,  of  its  daily  run  the  year 
round.  The  value  of  this  kind  of  expe- 
rience is  sometimes  overlooked  by  a 
certain  class  of  consumers,  who  imagine 
that  the  problem  of  making  a  casting 
begins  and  ends  with  forming  a  mould 
in  the  sand  and  filling  it  with  melted 
iron. 


Street   Paving   in   Worcester. 


SCHOOL  STREET,  AFTER  PAVING. 
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Under  the  above  heading  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Worcester  Mag- 
azine contained  an  illustrated  article 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the 
bituminous  macadam  waterproof 
pavement.  The  pictures  showed  two 
locations  in  which  the  work  was  in 
progress.  The  School-street  site 
showed  that  part  which  passes  by  the 


eludes  Piedmont  Church,  and  the  be- 
fore and  after  cuts  will  convince  the 
most  obdurate  that  a  good  work  has 
been  done.  It  has  taken  Worcester 
some  time  to  awake  to  the  true  neces- 
sities of  the  situation,  but  better  late 
than  never.  With  these  cases  of  water- 
proof macadam  and  the  granite  block 
])avcmcnt,    it    would     seem     that    the 


MAIN  STREET,  AFTER  PAVING. 


Whitney  factory  and  extends  across 
the  B.  &  M.  railroad.  Comparisons 
with  the  illustrations  in  the  October 
Magazine  will  show  the  great  im- 
provement now  enjoyed.  As  the  work 
itself  was  then  progressing,  it  was  im- 
possible to  show  the  after  picture 
which  is  presented  here. 

Possibly  the  contrast  is  even  more 
apparent  in  the  Main-street  instance. 
The   place   chosen    is    that   which   in- 


Heart  of  the  Commonwealth,  if  she 
continues  the  undertaking,  will  some 
day  have  her  thoroughfares  ready  for 
all  sorts  of  teaming,  as  well  adapted 
to  the  light  vehicle  as  to  the  heavy 
dray,  worthy  the  commendation  of  the 
automobilist  and  the  wheelman.  There 
may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the' best  kind  of  pavement,  but  all  are 
agreed  that  there  must  be  an  advance 
on  the  system  hitherto  prevailing. 


Books    New   and    Old. 


Thoreau  :  His  Home,  Friends  and  Books, 
by  Annie  Russell  Marble,  from  the  press  of 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York. — 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  American  book-making 
for  the  year  1902  exceeds  in  value  this  latest 
result  of  Mrs.  Marble's  taste  and  zeal.  There 
were  already  in  existence  biographies  of 
Thoreau,  and  at  first  thought  we  may  have 
wondered  wh}-  another  should  be  written,  but 
even  a  casual  turning  of  the  leaves  of  this 
volume  convinces  us  that  the  discoveries  made, 
the  new  matter  recorded,  give  ample  reason 
for  the  project,  and  every  reader  must  lay 
aside  the  book  not  only  with  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  the  writer,  but  with  a  sense  of 
acquaintance  with  the  poet-naturalist  never 
held  before,  There  is  no  effort  made  to  enter 
into  the  minutiae  of  biography,  but  with  a  rare 
sense  of  the  essentials,  Mrs.  Marble  writes  so 
entertainingly  that  each  page  irresistibly  draws 
the  reader  to  the  next.  Worcester  has  a  wide 
interest  in  Thoreau,  since  here  were  some  of  his 
deepest  admirers  when  living,  and  many  ardent 
lovers  long  mourned  his  untim'ely  taking  off. 
His  "Trip  to  Wachusett"  was  written  in  the 
early  days  of  his  manhood,  but  to-day  a  read- 
ing of  the  sketch  is  a  desirable  preface  to 
an  excursion  to  the  summit  of  the  county's 
highest  prominence.  Owing  to  this  city's  be- 
ing the  residence  of  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  Theodore 
Brown,  and  other  sincere  admirers  of  Thoreau, 
he  often  came  here  to  lecture,  and  there  are 
aged  people  in  the  city  to-day  who  can  tell  of 
their  listening  to  addresses  which  they  did  not 
then  altogether  understand.  Were  the  private 
libraries  of  Worcester  to  be  inspected,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  would  reveal  as  many- 
copies  of  Thoreau's  writings  as  any  equal  nums 
ber  of  collections  elsewhere.  Mrs.  Marble  has 
with  the  best  of  taste  grouped  her  thought 
around  nine  central  themes,  viz.:  Thoreau's  Con- 
cord and  Environs;  his  Family;  Years  of  Prep- 
aration;  Walden  Experiment;  Years  of  Expres- 
sion; his  Philosophy  and  Art  of  Life;  his 
Friends;  as  Naturalist;  and,  finally,  his  Service 
and  Rank.  Many  have  read  Thoreau,  both  his 
own  writings  and  of  him,  through  Channing, 
Sanborn,  Page,  and  others,  but  no  one,  no 
matter  how  well  read,  need  fear  to  read  this 
latest  story  with  apprehension  lest  old  dishes 
be  simply  served  up  afresh.  Long  and  diligent 
search  in  the  fields  most  fi'equeuted  by  Thoreau 


himself  has  resulted  in  the  finding  of  large 
quantities  of  new  matter,  which  come  to  us  in 
most  appetizing  form,  and  if  by  chance  an  old 
friend  appears,  he  comes  in  with  an  expression 
entirely  unexpected  and  new.  Into  that  corner 
of  our  libraries  where  we  long  since  placed 
Walden  and  Excursions,  ready  for  immediate 
service,  we  should  put  this  latest  and,  in  many 
respects,  best  picture  of  our  favorite's  life  and 
eventual  triumphs.  The  manner  of  telling 
Thoreau's  career  is  not  only  appreciative,  but 
it  has  a  true  literary  flavor  afforded  only  by  those 
who  love  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  native 
and  acquired  ability  to  describe  aright  that 
which  influences  them.  In  some  of  the  leading 
reviews  of  the  volume  it  has  been  placed 
among  the  most  notable  contributions  to  the 
literary  products  of  the  season.  Exteriorly  the 
volume  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  throughout 
no  pains  has  been  spared  to  make  the  work 
in  keeping  with  the  subject  and  its  treatment. 
A  fine  portrait  of  the  poet-naturalist  himself 
leads  off ;  this  is  followed  by  numerous  views 
of  places  almost  sacred  through  their  associa- 
tions, and  the  faces  of  Emerson  and  Blake  also 
appear.  The  proximity  of  Christmas  will 
suggest  the  book  as  a  very  appropriate  gift  to 
such  as  revere  Thoreau,  his  life  and  his  aims. 
"  Father  John,"  or  the  Life  of  the  Very 
Rev.  John  J.  Power,  D.D.,  V.G.,  Pastor  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  by  John  J.  McGratty,  with 
an  introduction  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall 
of  Clark  University.  Published  in  Worcester 
by  the  author.  —  In  a  modest  i2mo  of  172 
pages,  the  author  has  compressed  the  most 
important  items  in  the  life  of  this  admirable 
man,  so  long  a  devoted  priest  in  Worcester. 
Two  facts  have  conspired  to  produce  a  volume 
of  unusual  interest  and  value.  First,  the 
author  is  a  newspaper  man  of  long  experience, 
and  secondly,  he  had  a  most  excellent  subject 
for  his  theme.  The  Worcester  Magazine, 
very  soon  after  the  death  of  Father  Power, 
printed  a  fine  abstract  of  his  life  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  George  McAleer,  and  it  now  welcomes 
this  addition  to  the  story  with  a  deal  of  pleas- 
ure. Into  the  thirteen  chapters,  Mr.  McGratty 
has  crowded  a  large  amount  of  matter  which 
the  people  who  loved  the  clergyman  best  will 
be  glad  to  remember.  The  introduction  by 
President  Hall  is  in  the  superior  manner  which 
that  distinguished  writer  always  effects,  and  in 
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the  last  chapter  appears  an  eh^quent  tribute 
from  the  pen  of  our  own  Senator,  George  F. 
Hoar,  long  associated  with  the  deceased.  In 
a  word,  the  author  has  given  us  a  book  which 
adds  much  to  our  stock  of  local  lore,  and  has 
placed  in  a  permanent  niche  the  form  of  one 
whom  the  public,  irrespective  of  religious  be- 
liefs, thought  most  highly. 

Manhood-Making,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Lewis,  Ph.  D.,  from  the  Pilgrim  Press,  is  a 
strikingly  handsome  volume,  particularly  well 


fitted  for  a  Christmas  present,  and  is  sure  to  be 
a  favorite.  Received  too  late  for  extended 
notice  in  this  number,  it  will  be  considered 
again  in  the  January  Magazine. 

The  same  disposition  must  be  made  of  the 
delightful  little  book  which  comes  from  the 
press  of  J.  C.  L.  Clark  of  Lanctister,  descriptive 
of  the  life  in  Harvard  of  the  Alcott  family.  A 
treasure  to  all  who  revere  the  Alcott  parents 
and  their  remarkable  daughters — and  who  does 
not? — will  be  reviewed  in  our  next. 


What  People  Might  Think. 


"Dark  and  dull  night,  flie  hence  away, 
And  give  the  honor  to  this  day 
That  sees  December  turn'd  to  May." 

Herrick. 

IT  is  a  wise  provision  of  Providence 
that  as  the  attractions  of  out-of- 
doors  grow  less  in  onr  New  England, 
immediately  are  found  diversions  within 
which  make  us  forget  the  rigors  of  our 
stern  and  rockbound  coast  against 
which  the  breaking  waves  dashed  higli 
when  our  forefathers  first  sought  a  har- 
bor here. 

LITTLE  did  those  worthies  think 
that  in  following  years  customs 
and  practices  reprobated  by  them 
would  become  an  almost  inseparable 
part  of  their  descendants'  ways  of  liv- 
ing. Stern  Governor  Bradford  had  no 
liking  for  the  Christmas-keeping  ex- 
cuses of  some  of  the  recent  comers  to 
the  colony  or  plantation,  and  all  of  the 
Pilgrims  were  anxious  to  throw  aside 
old-world  habits  for  something  new. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  exaltation  of 
Thanksgiving. 

HE  would  be  a  recreant  son  who 
should  attempt  in  any  way  to 
lessen  the  regard  for  the  truly  New 
England  holiday,  and  who  does  not 
rejoice  that  its  observance  has  pretty 
nearly  included  the  entire  nation  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  loyal  of 
New   Ensfland's  children,  who  has  so 


recently  done  his  part  at  the  annual 
family  gathering,  is  finding  an  equally 
responsive  chord  in  his  heart  over  the 
Christmas  festivities  which  follow  hard 
after  those  of  Thanksgiving.  Centu- 
ries of  old-world  ways  of  doing  revive 
in  him,  and  whether  orthodox  or  heter- 
odox, he  cheerfully  joins  the  crowd 
that  would  make  a  holy  as  well  as  a 
holiday. 

WORCESTER'S  merchants  are 
alive  to  the  demands  of  the 
hour,  and,  with  the  street  railways, 
they  undertake  to  give  to  the  city  an 
activity  more  pronounced  than  ever. 
Our  Board  of  Trade  Notes  outline 
what  they  are  expecting  to  do,  and  if 
their  places  are  not  busy  marts  of  trade 
then  will  country  dwellers  fail  to  rec- 
ognize a  good  thing  when  seen.  At 
no  time  in  the  whole  twelve  months 
do  our  stores  look  so  inviting  as  when 
they  don  their  December  attire  and 
make  everything  shine.  The  street 
railways  which  centre  here  make  it 
possible  for  thousands  to  come  and  go 
where  five  years  ago  only  a  few  score 
could  avail  themselves  of  such  oppor- 
tunities. 

READERS  of  the  Magazine  will 
observe  that  many  of  our  best 
business  men,  irrespective  of  political 
party,  are  growing  restive  under  tariflf 
restrictions,  and  are  demanding  a  per- 
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manent  commission  of  revision,  not  an 
ultra-partisan  body,  but  one  repre- 
senting both  prominent  parties,  and  to 
insure  the  highest  value  it  should  rep- 
resent all  sections  of  the  nation.  While 
the  West  is  crying  for  certain  modifi- 
cations, it  holds  up  its  hands  in  utter 
horror  over  equally  strong  demands 
from  the  East.  If  no  agreement  can  be 
reached,  then  should  the  changes  be 
made  to  produce  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number.  Upon  such  a 
platform  as  this  thoughtful  men  every- 
v^here  ought  to  be  able  to  unite.  In 
all  discussions  and  deliberations  the 
fable  of  the  Hands  and  the  Body  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  extent  of  our 
territory,  and  the  variety  of  our  occu- 
pations, demand  the  utmost  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  legislate 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  body  politic. 

IF  the  same  has  not  already  been  ob- 
served by  those  who  read  the 
pages  of  this  monthly,  their  attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Worces- 
ter Magazine  is  maintained  for  the 
advancement,  in  all  legitimate  ways,  of 
the  city  whose  name  it  bears.  If  Wor- 
cester in  this  or  that  seems  to  be  often 
in  evidence,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
were  there  no  such  flourishing  munici- 
pality as  Worcester,  there  would  be  no 
Worcester  Board  of  Trade,  nor  any 
magazine  to  attempt  to  set  forth  the 
merits  and  attractions  of  this  place, 
located  very  near  the  heart  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  so  specially  suscepti- 
ble to  every  move  which  redounds  to 
the  good  of  Massachusetts,  and,  inci- 
dentally, to  that  of  the  city.  Our  city 
is  in  the  centre  of  an  extremely  fertile 
agricultural  section,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sort of  the  most  expert  mechanics  in 
the  world.  Her  professional  men  are 
as  good  as  the  best,  and  her  schools 
vield  in  character  to  those  of  no  other 


place,  hence  the  unceasing  cry  of  all 
interested,  "Let  us  by  all  means  in  our 
power  advance  the  interests  of  our  own 
home  city,  Worcester." 

THIS  number  of  the  Worcester 
Magazine  will  have  been  read  be- 
fore the  results  of  the  municipal  elec- 
tions are  known.  That  a  deal  of  inter- 
est in  the  same  is  felt  becomes  apparent 
when  the  increased  registration  is 
noted.  Our  city  has  some  people  who 
openly  proclaim  their  indifiference  to 
local  issues,  and  say  they  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls.  Such 
people  have  no  just  cause  for  complaint 
if  matters  go  wrong  or  not  to  their 
liking.  While  party  responsibility  may 
be  productive  of  certain  desirable  con- 
ditions, there  are  those  who  claim  that, 
in  home  matters,  there  should  be  no 
mention  of  party  names,  and  they  ask 
whether  elections  to-day  are  resulting 
in  greater  municipal  prosperity  than 
when  divisions  were  along  non-par- 
tisan lines.  However,  whatever  the 
alignment,  it  augurs  commendable  in- 
terest when  city  registration  exceeds 
that  for  state  and  national  issues.  Nat- 
uralization clubs  have  done  their  part 
towards  this  result,  induced  thereto, 
very  likely,  by  the  mayoralty  question, 
since  not  for  many  years  have  more 
determined  efiforts  been  put  forth  than 
the  two  great  parties  are  now  making 
to  place  their  respective  candidates  in 
the  City  Hall.  A  third  party,  thorough- 
ly at  odds  with  both  of  the  greater  ones, 
enters  the  field  with  a  full  list  of  can- 
didates, just  so  much  involving  the  out- 
come in  doubt.  For  the  period  of  her 
municipal  life,  Worcester  has  exulting- 
ly  pointed  to  her  record  as  being  well 
nigh  immaculate.  The  active,  zealous, 
determined  concurrence  of  her  best 
people  can  keep  it  thus. 
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Open   7.30  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


BANK  BUILDING,    11  FOSTER  STREET. 

President's   Hours:    From    10  to    ii  a.m,  Tuesdays,    Thursdays. 
AND  Saturdays. 


President,  WALTER  H.   BLODGET.  Vice-President,   HENRY  F.   HARRIS. 

Treasurer,  GILBERT  K.  RAND.  Secretary,  CHARLES  E.  SQUIER. 


Milton  P.  Higgins, 
John  C.  MacInnes, 
John  R.  Back, 
H.  W.  Goddard, 
RuKus  B.  Fowler, 


Directors. 
W.   M.   Spaulding,  Henry  F.   Harris, 

Edvv.   M.   Woodward,    James  E.  Orr, 
Walter  H.   Blodget,     William  W.  Johnson, 
James  H.  Whittle,        George  C.  Whitney, 
William  H.   Inman,        R.  James  Tatman 


Cle7-k  of  the  Corpora//on,  H.   Ward  Bates. 


Irvin*;  Swan  Brown, 
RuFus  B.   Dodge, 
Paul  B.  Morgan, 
Alfred  Thomas, 
James  C.  Stewart. 


<4itd/for,  Charles  A.   Chase. 


Chairmen  of 
Advisory,  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Walker. 
Membership,  William  H.   Coughlin. 
Ways  and  Mrans,  Walter  M.  Spaulding. 
Manufactures,  Alfred  Thomas. 
Meeiitigs  and  Rcceptioiis,   Henry  F.   Harris. 
Mercantile  Affairs,   Irving  Swan  Brown. 
Transportation  and  Railroads,  Paul  B.  Mor- 
gan. 
Education,  Hon.   Rufus  B.   Dodge. 


Committees. 

statistics  and  Information,  William  H.  Inman. 
Arbitration,  Lyman  A.  Ely. 
Legislation,  John  R.   Back. 
New  Etiterprises,  George  C.  Whitney. 
Municipal  Affairs,  Edward  M.  Woodward. 
Taxation  and  Insurance,  R.  James   Tatman. 
Foreign   Trade,  Edwin  P.  Curtis. 
Publication,  Rufus  B,  Fowler. 


Board  of  Trade  Notes. 


The  Committee  on  Legislation,  at  the  Di- 
rectors' meeting  Thursday,  Nov.  13,  presented 
the  following  report,  which  was  accepted  and 
the  recommendations  made  therein  were 
adopted; 
To  THE  President  and  Board  of  Directors, 

Worcester  Board  of  Trade. 

Gentlemen: 

Your  committee  on  legislative  matters,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  communication  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  national 
tariff  commission,  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  petition  by  the  Worcester  Board 
of  Trade,  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  Massachusetts  and  the  Congressman 
from  this  district: 


The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Board  of  Trade, 
through  its  officers  and  Board  of  Directors, 
believe  that  any  wholesale  revision  of  our 
tariff  schedules  is  inadvisable,  as  such  action  is 
sure  to  seriously  disturb  business  conditions 
and  cripple  many  business  enterprises.  But 
realizing  as  we  do  that  the  time  has  arri^'ed 
when  some  changes  should  be  made  in  these 
schedules,  and  to  meet  the  present  condition 
of  business  affairs,  to  provide  for  such  changes, 
we  respectfully  and  most  earnestly  petition 
you  to  enact,  without  uunecessarj'  delay,   such 


legislation  as  may  be  necessary  for  a  bi-par- 
tisan and  pertnanent  tariff  commission  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  intelligently  assist  Congress 
to  make  such  changes  in  our  tariff  and 
reciprocity  laws,  from  time  to  time,  as  may 
be  found  necessarj'. 

J.  R.  BACK,  Chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Meetings  and  Receptions 
announce  the  dates  of  smoke  talks  for  the 
winter  as  Thursday,  Dec.  18;  Friday,  Jan.  16; 
Friday,  Feb,  20;  Friday,  March  20.  The  sub- 
jects to  be  taken  up  will  be  announced  from 
time  to  time. 

The  concert  of  the  Glee  Club  at  Tuckerman 
Hall  Tuesday,  Dec.  2,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
one  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  quite  fitting  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  patronize  the  new 
building. 

President  W.  H.  Blodget  was  elected  dele- 
gate to  the  State  Board  of  Trade  for  a  term  of 
three  years  and  vice-president.  Ex-President 
R.  B.  Fowler  was  elected  for  two  years  to  fill 
out  the  unexpired  term  of  Justin  A.  Ware. 

The  Committee  on  Mercantile  Affairs,  as- 
sisted by  the  Committee  on  Transportation, 
have  aiTanged  for  a  "Merchants'  Week"  to  be 
held  the  week  beginning  Dec.  i.  Special  in- 
ducements will  be  offered  to  all  out-of-town 
patrons  during  this  week,  including  a  return 
fare,    free   to   all   purchasers  of  one   dollar   or 
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more  of  merchandise  at  the  store  of  any  Wor- 
cester merchant  handling  the  special'  return 
fare  tickets  to  be  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Half  of  this  expense,  including  the  printing  of 
tickets,   will  be  borne  by  the  trolley  lines. 

Plans  are  already  made  whereby  this    "Mer- 
chants' Week"  will  be  most  liberally  advertised, 
and  it  is  thought  that  its  success  is  assured. 
Respectfully  yours, 

IRVING  SWAN  BROWN, 
Chairman  of  Mer-cantUe  Affairs  Committee. 

It  is  desired  and  expected  that  the  mer- 
chants will  all  co-operate  in  this  matter  and 
derive  benefit  therefrom.  Some  merchants 
have  seemed  to  feel  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  designed  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  man- 
ufacturers, and  many  of  the  prominent  mer- 
chants have  withheld  their  support  from  the 
organization.  This  feeling  is  fast  disappear- 
ing, and  we  expect  there  will  be  in  the  future 
a  larger  number  of  merchants  included  in  the 
membership. 

In  the  Industi'ial  Notes  in  this  issue  will  be 
found  a  description  of  a  new  machine  which  is 
made  in  this  city. 

All  manufacturers  are  invited  to  contribute 
to  these  columns  under  this  head  of   Industrial 


Notes.  If  any  manufacturer  of  Worcester  is 
perfecting  any  new  device,  he  is  invited  to 
send  in  his  illustrations  and  description  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding  the 
date  of  issue. 

This  new  departure  can  be  made  of 
value  not  only  to  the  magazine,  but  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  thereby  be  a  benefit  to 
Worcester,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  publi- 
cation. 

The  recent  smoke-talk  on  malaria  excited  so 
much  interest  that  the  same  will  doubtless  be 
l^rinted  in  the  next  Magazinr.  Attention  to 
the  perils  of  infection,  by  whatever  means  con- 
veyed, is  not  confined  to  Worcester,  but  every- 
where peop'e  are  more  and  more  alive  to 
propositions  which  promise  a  degree  of  free- 
dom from  such  menaces  to  health. 

It  is  expected  that  the  following  smoke-talks 
will  be  equally  suggestive  and  profitable. 
They  have  been  from  the  outset  a  source  of 
mental  quickening  which  must  bear  fruit  in  the 
future.  In  the  loutine  of  mechanical  and  mer- 
cantile life,  our  citizens  have  sometimes  over- 
looked the  advances  in  science'. 
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PRENTICE    BROS.     COMPANY 

WORCESTER,    MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine   Lathes 


plunger  Elevator  Co 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  PI  linger 

LEVATORS. 


ORRIOE    AND    FACTORY. 

BARBUF^'S,  ^  ^  WORCE,STE,R,   MASS 


STANDARD    FOUNDRY  COMPANY 


Iron   Founders. 

Special  attention  given  to  the 
Manufacture  of  High  Grade 

Machinery    Castings. 


TAINTER  AND   GARDNER  STREETS,  WORCESTER. 
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WORKS      OF 


I      F.  E.  REED  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass.      | 

I  MANUFACTURERS    OF    MACHINE   TOOLS.  | 


Q.  H.  Cutting  &  Company, 


CONSTP^UCTION. 


WORCESTER,  MASS.         ^         Boston  Office,  915  Tremont  Building. 


Pacplet  Mill  No.  4,  GainesviUc,  Ga.     U<(;iii  i;lcvalk>ii.> 
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NORCROSS  BROTHERS  CO., 


General 
Con  tra  eta  r  s . 


f 


NEW   YORK,    BOSTON,   WORCESTER, 
PROVIDENCE,    CLEVELAND. 


IRew  Biiglanb  Structural  Companis, 


DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS 


STEEL  BUILDINGS  AND  BRIDGES. 


Architectural  Ironwork. 


Ornamental  Bronzework. 


Office  and  "Works,  Second  Street,  Everett,  Mass, 
Boston  Office,  18  Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston. 


O.  W.   NORCROSS,  PRES.  ALBERT  d.   PARK,  TREAS. 

:Brownville  /Bbaine  Slate  Co, 

manufacturers  of  Unfading  Black  Roofing  Slate. 


Strongest,  Totig:hest,  Brightest,  Most  Durable  Slate  in  the  World. 

"Worcester  Slate  Fasteners,  for  Iron  Roofs.     Snow-Guards. 

Office,  WORCESTER,  MASS.         Ji      ^         Old  Crocker  Quarries,  Brownville,  Maine. 

TELEPHONE  541. 


&sutTuiJUUUUUUuui::jnuuuuuuuuuuurTUUi:ji7Uun 


ALBERT  J.  PARK,  Treasurer. 


ID 


Blandford  Brick 
&  Tile  Company. 

^    Office,  10  East  Worcester  St., 
^ WORCESTER,  MASS. 

P  Factory,  RUSSELL,  MASS.  .  .  . 

P  ...  On  Boston  Jt  Albany  R.  R. 


jyjANUFACTURERS  OF 


Plain  and  Ornamental  Building  ^ 
and  Fire-Place  Brick,  in  White,  ^ 
White  -  Mottled,  Gray,  Buff,  a 
Buff-Mottled,  Glazed,  Etc.,  also  ^ 


Fire  Brick,  Fire  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks 
^     t^      and  Fire-Clay  Mortar. 

WORCESTER  TELEPHONE,  No.  541 


^ 
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ORCESTER  MUTUAL 

fireInsurance  CO. 


I-Ewis  N.  Gilbert,  Pres. 


Roger  F.  Upham,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


377  MAIN   STREET 

WORCESTER. 

Highest  grade  of  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance. Established  75  years,  with  a 
steady,  handsome  dividend  record  for 
policy-holders. 

F.   P.  Kendall,  Asst.  Sec. 


THE    IN.>SlTI{A>Jt'K    OKKIOK    OI-"      .       .       . 

wa.smbur:s,   ir/ivivJS,   gree^^b  <«•  bates 

WAS   ESTABLISHED  IN   1843. 

We  make  the  Insurance  of  Manufacturing  Plants  a  specialty.  Sprinkler  rates  furnished.  Employers' 
Liability  Insurance.  Steam  Boiler  and  Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance.  Only  the  oldest  and  most 
responsible  companies  represented.  405  MAIN  ST.,  •WORCESTER. 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 


J.  p.  K.  OTIS, 

Pres.  and  Manager. 
EDW.  P.  KING, 

ni2^_  J    Treas.  and  Supt. 

Water 
Meters. 


WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


HATCH  &  BARNES. 


MA.VUFACTL'RERS    OF 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical  Stair  Builders.     Newels,  Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.    Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Office.  190  Inion  Slrcol.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


Duncan  &  Goodell  £o., 


WHOLESALERS 
AND  RETAILERS   IN 


Hardware  and  Cutlery. 

We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  highest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 

404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 

Hotel   Du  Nord, 

MARTIN  TRUL50N,  Prop. 

^*  C^*  (^*  5^*  t^* 

American  and  European  Plans. 

39,  41,  43  Summer  Street, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


GOES    WRENCH    COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 


PATENT    SCREW 

WRENCHES. 


VS^ORCESTER,    MASS. 
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JEROME                      f         8 
AIJRBrF  ^  CO.,       \         S 

:fi3o6ton  anJ)  Xlllorcester.                                    q:^ 

.,.Oils,  Starches,  DyestufFs, . . .       fi 

PAINTS  AND  PAINTERS'  SUPPLIES.                                                               ^'f) 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.                                                   W. 

ALriiiM  1  &  .-^j^g  HARKNESS  &  CAWING  CO.                                               \^D 

RED    OILS.                                  ¥ 

Metropolitan  Stables^ 


LIVERY,  HACK  and  BOARDING. 
Hacks  for  Parties  and  Funerals. 

Metropolitan  Shops^ 

Horseshoeing,  Carriage  Building 
and   Repairing. 

31,  33  and  35  CENTRAL  ST., 

WORCESTER.  Telephone, 

HARRINGTON  &  BRO.,  D.  A.  Harrington,  Prop. 

Townley     Book-Bindery. 

Art  Work. 

Magazine  and  Periodical. 

Library  Work. 

Tlie  Worcester  Magazine  (have  yours  bounds. 

311  Main  St.  Central  Exchange. 

Take  Elevator. 


gAY  STATE  HOUSE, 

.  .  .  Worcester,  /Iftass.  .  .  . 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen  s  Cafe. 

FRANK   P.   DOUGLASS,   Propkietor. 

Graduated  Prices.     First-Class  in  every  respect. 
Elevator.     Steam  Heated  Throughout." 


Graton   6   Knight   Mfg.   Co. 

TANNERS  AND   MAKERS  OF 

OAK  LEATHEIK.  BELTING 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars.     Capital,  $1,000,000 
Established  1851. 
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will  be  mailed  to  you  every  month  for 


i.oo  A  YEAR. 


Send   your    subscription    to    the    vSecretary, 
1 1  Foster  Street. 


McGloud,  Crane  &  Minter  Co., 

MILLED  MACHINE  SCREWS. 


Finished   Case-Hardened  Nuts,    v** 

Semi-Finished  Hexagon  Nuts,  Etc. 

XX.  S.  Stan^al•^  .Ifinisb.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Insti- 
tute Park,  \Vor.  Art 
Museum,  Polytechnic 
Institute,  also  Massa- 
cliusetts  Avenue,  Rut- 
land Terrace,  etc.  .  .  . 


Choice    .... 
Building  Lots 

Stephen   Salisbury, 

9  Main  Street,  C  Worcester. 

S.  PORTER  &  CO., 
Last  Manufacturers, 

No.  25  Union  St.,  Worcester. 

j     Boston  Office,  1S5  Lincoln  St. 
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CHAS.    E.    GRANT, 

Fire   Insurance, 

State  Mutual  Building, 
worcester. 


Tatman  & 

1  aric^  «  «  • 


Vll 


R.James  Tatman. 
Geo.  a.  Park. 


IHo.  410  ni>ain  Street,  IRoom  IHo.  2. 
"Cclcpbonc,  320=5.     .    .     . 

r ■ WORCESTER,    MASS. 

We  give  prompt  personal  attention  to  every  detail. 

Voiir  patronasfQ  is  rcsiiectfullv  solicited. 


THE    WIRE    GOODS    COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS       OF 


GENERAL    HARDWARE 

AND 

SPECIALTIES     IN     WIRE. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  T.  H.  Baekley  Laneh  Wagon 


Establi.shed  1SS9. 

Incorporated  1S97. 

Telephone  6S0. 


Night  LuiH-h  Wagons  of  Every 
Description  FOR  SALE  or  TO 
LET 


IVIanafaetaring  &  Catering  Go. 


Patentees,    Designees  and    Sole    IVIanufaeturers   of 

*'  Wf)it6     House     Cofe"  MT         Lunch   Wagons.     The  Best  Made.      Also  Builders  and  Oper- 

(Trade  M.irk.)  "^         ators  of   the  "White  House"  Qiiick  Lunch  Cafes.     .     .     . 

Office  and  Factory  :     Rear  281  Grafton  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


G  e  n  er  al 


E.J.CROSS,    = = 

82  Foster  Street,    "BuHding  Constructtoti 

Have  built  the  following  factories  during  the  past  three  years: 


Four  Buildings  for  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel 
Co.  at  Barber's  Crossing,  also  their  Niagara 
Falls  plant. 

Plant  for  the  vSpeucer  Wire  Co.,  W'ebster  St. 

Woodward  &  Powell  Planer  Co.,  Webster  St. 


Allen,  Higgins  Wall  Paper  Factory,  Barber's 

Crossing. 
Two  large  additions  for  the  Plunger  Elevator 

Company,  Barber's  Crossing. 
New  Mill  tor  the  L.  Hardy  Company,  Mill  St. 


J.  H.  Whittle,  addition  to  factoiy.   Harlow  St.      Now  erecting  for  F.   E.    Reed   Co.,    Foundry, 
Wyman  &  Gordon,  Dropped  Forging  Factbry,  Gold  St.,  also  Factory  for  the  Norton  Grind- 

Bradley  Street.  ing  Company    Barber's  Crossing. 
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Wright    &    Colton    Wire 
Cloth     Company, 


: MANUFACTURERS  OF: 


JVIRE. 

Wire  Cloth,   Poultry   Netting,    Wire    Lathing, 
Screws,    Rivets,  Staples,   Riddles 


Worcester,  Mass.  Chicago,  III. 

Palmer,  Mass. 

We  offer  the  .  .  . 

TREASURY  STOCK 

OF    TlIK 

Cartwright- Borden    Co. 

As  one  of  the  choicest  local  invest- 
ments. Visit  the  Factory.  We  can 
oft'er  no  better  argument.  Price,  $8.00 
per  share.  Par  value,  $10. 00  per  share. 
Safe,  permanent,  profitable. 

HOCH   6  NAVIN, 

44=45  Day  Bldg.,       Worcester,  Mass. 

'Phonk  681-3. 


lUorcester  monuttient  Co., 

Successors  tci  E\-ans  &  Co. 

Monumental  Marble  and  Granite  Works, 

Fine  Polished  Granite  Work  a  Specialty. 

Salesroom  and  Steam  Mill, 

131  Central  St.,  near  Summer,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Telephone  107-4. 


Why  not  wear  Worcester=made  Shoes? 


They  are  TUB,  BEST  in  Sfvie  and   Wear. 


See  Our    Spring  Styles 

at  Our  Store, 

415    MAIN    STREET. 


J(eyiji/ood'Boot  ScSAoe  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WORCESTER, 


MASS, 
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W.  H.  COUGHLIN,  Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS.     Thomas  M.  Rogers,  Stephen  Salisbury,   Theodore   C.   Bates,  Loring  Coes, 
A.   B.   R.   Sprague,  Josiah  Pickett,  George  T.  Dewey. 


ARC,   INCANDESCENT   LIGHTS 
::::::    AND    POWER. 

Office  and  Station,  56  to  66  Faraday  Street. 


Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co. 


OKKIt'KJS    AND    \VORK!3     AT    \VORCK>iT  1:R  ,     MASf-i. 


CORUNDUM    and   EMERY   WHEELS. 

KMERY    WHEEL    MACHINERY,     INDIA    OIL    STONES. 

WALKER  UNIVERSAL  TOOL  AND  CUTTER  GRINDER. 


FOREIGN  AGENCIES:  IiNGi,AND:  Buck  .V  Hickman,  London;  Chas.  Churchill  .S; 
Co.,  London,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Manchester.  France:  Fenwick  Freres  &  Co.,  Paris. 
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new  Vork:  Cor.  Spring  and  Olooster  Sts. 

Boston :  $2  Olasbington  Street. 

/ 

B 

IVfanufacturers  of     ....    C^ 

l\oyal  muslin 
Undergarments 

■^f\         FOR  WOMEN  AND 
^^^        CHILDREN.     ^     ^ 

Wm.  H.  Burns 
...  Company. 

1 

k 

Cbicago :  m  medinab  Cemple. 

Pbiladelpbia :  424  tbompsen  Street. 

wroVaiA 

u||Q^GARf^Ei^Ti 

CM 

1 

58 

5k' 

CM 

&w 

CM 

Established  1S71.  Incorporated  iSSS. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO,, 

/Iftanufacturcvs  of 

FIKILAFcMS. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  request.         WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


RuFus  Bennett  Fowler, 

expert  in  Patent  Causes. 

3  Tuckerman  St.,       Worcester. 

Matthews 

Manufacturing 

Company, 


Geo.  Sessions  &  Sons, 

Turnisbing  Tuneral  Directors, 

7  &  9  Trumbull  Street,  Worcester. 

Telephone464.     Night  Bell. 

W.  E.  Sessions,  Residence,  62  West  St.,  Tel.  740. 

F.  E.  Sessions,  Residence,  17  Germain  St.,  Tel.  S40. 


IVIANUFACTURERS   OF  ...  . 


* 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 


<fi 


BICYCLE   FITTINGS, 


^ 


Steam=Pipe    Collars, 

Ferrules  and 

Sheet  Metal   Specialties. 


104  GOLD  STREET, 

m    Worcester,  Mass, 

A..  T.  MATTHEWS,  Manager. 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 


I 

SCREW    CO.  ^ 

SUCCESSORS.        J 

I 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE     g 

REWS 


SC 


IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 


STUDS    FOR    STEAM    ENGINES,  J 
PUMPS,    ETC. 


^ 


Worcester,     Mass.       J 


State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance 
Company, 


W^orcester^  Mass. 


Incorporated  1844, 


Assets,     .     .    $i9>553>^o77i 
Liabilities,      .    17,532,054.49 

Surplus,    .     .     $2,021,555.22 


^^^f^f^^^^^^^^^^ 


A.  G.  Bullock,  President.         H.  M.  Witter,  Secretary. 


4 

8 


TRAINS  DAILY  to 
NEW  YORK 

Via  Springfield  Line. 

TRAINS  DAILY  to 
THE  WEST 


VIA   THE  ^ 

Famous  "Albany  Gateway"  and  the  New  York        (f     Elegant  ToUriSt  CarS 


Central  Lines, 
IN  PULLMAN   PALACE   DRAWING-ROOM  CARS. 


DAILY  to  CHICAGO. 


For  detailed  information,  tickets,  etc.,  call  on 


JAS.  CUNNINGHAM,  Ticket  Agent, 


or  address  A.  S.   HANSON,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Boston. 


x»M>*^fc*^fc*«ifc<  ^  I  mi  I  ranwKrifcA^fc^g^rt^fc^afcftrWi  i  urn  Mrmmhitmit^m^^^i^^ti^^AM^tA^^Aa 


C.  W.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealers  in 

Anthracite 

and 
Bituminous 

CoaL 


^ 


^ 


Coal  Pockets, 
5  Grafton 
Street. 

Coal  and 
Wood  Yard, 

301 

Shrewsbury- 
Street. 


General  Office, 

375   MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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Ht;draulic  Plunger 
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NORCROSS  BROTHERS  CO., 


General 
Oontretctors. 


m 
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NEW   YORK,    BOSTON,   WORCESTER, 
PROVIDENCE,    CLEVELAND. 


IRew  }£nGlanb  Structural  Compani^. 

DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS 

STEEL  BUILDINGS  AND  BRIDGES. 

Architectural  Ironwork.  Ornamental  Bronzework. 

Office  and  Works,  Second  Street,  Everett,  Mass, 
Boston  Office,  18  Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston. 


O.  W.   NORCROSS,  PRES. 


ALBERT  J.   PARK.  TREAS. 


Brownville  /nbatne  Slate  Co. 

manufdcturers  of  Unfading  BlacK  Roofing  %\m. 


Strongest,  Toughest,  Brightest,  Most  Durable  Slate  in  the  "World. 

Worcester  Slate  Fasteners,  for  Iron  Roofs.     Snow-Guards. 

Office,  WORCESTER,  MASS.         ^      ^         Old  Crocker  Quarries,  Brownville,  Maine. 

TELEPHONE  541. 
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ALBERT  J.  PARK,  Treai>nrer. 

Blandford  Brick 
&  Tile  Company. 


Office,  10  East  Worcester  St., 
0 WORCESTER,  MASS. 

P  Factory,  RUSSELL,  MASS.  .  .  . 

P  ...  On  BoKtoB  k  Albany  B.  B. 


]y[ANUFACTURERS  OF  q'. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Building  ^ 
and  Fire-Place  Brick,  in  White,  Ci 
White  -  Mottled,  Gray,  Buff,  c  I 
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Fire  Brick,  Fire  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks         ^         ^  1 

^     ^      and  Fire-CIay  Mortar.       ^        q' 

WORCESTER  TELEPHONE,  No.  541.  C| 
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NATIONAL    BANKS. 


HITIZENS'  NATIONAL  BANK,  342  Main  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1836:  as  a 
National  Bank  in  186;.  Capital  $150,000;  surplus  $84,000.  Dividends  April  i  and  October  i ; 
rate  past  year,  6  per  cent.  President,  Henry  S.  Pratt;  Cashier,  George  A.  .Smith;  Directors. 
Henry  S.Pratt,  George  B.  Buckingham,  Samuel  E.  Winslow,  John  C.  Maclnnes,  William  H. 
Crawford,  Burton  H.  Wright,  Herbert  Parker. 


SIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  474  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1863.  Capital  $300,000;  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  $200,000.  Dividends  May  i  and  November  i;  rate  past  year,  10 
percent.  President,  Albert  H.  Waite;  Cashier,  Gilbert  K.  Rand;  Directors,  Arthur  P' Rugg, 
Ransom  C.  Taylor,  William  H.  Sawyer,  Albert  H.  Waite,  Orlando  W.  Norcross,  William  H.  In- 
man,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Frederick  E.'  Reed,  Charles  H.  Morgan. 


SAVINGS    BANKS. 


HEOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452  Main  Street.     Incorporated  in   1864.     Deposits  $8,985,436; 
I    guaranty  fund  $400,000.      Interest   payable    Februar}^  and   August    15.       Deposits   go  on 

interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  i ;  rate  past  year,  4  per  cent.  Presi- 
dent, Samuel  R.  Heywood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Investment  Committee,  Samuel  R. 
Heywood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Alexander  DeWitt,  Wm.  W.  Johnson,  Henry  F.  Harris. 


W 


ORCESTER  MUTUAL 
FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Lewis  N.  Gilbert,  Pres.  Roger  F.  Upham,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


377  MAIN   STREET 

WORCESTER. 

Highest  grade  of  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance. Established  75  years,  with  a 
steady,  handsome  dividend  record  for 
policy-holders. 

F.  P.  Kendall,  Asst.  Sec. 


THE    INHURA.I>fC;K    OFFICE    OF 


^VA.SHBUR:K,     WILI^IS,     GREENE    *    BATES 


WA.S    ESTABLISHED   I?*'    IS-tS. 


We  make  the  Insurance  of  Manufacturing  Plants  a  specialty.  Sprinkler  rates  furnished.  Employers' 
Liability  Insurance.  Steam  Boiler  and  Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance.  Only  the  oldest  and  most 
responsible  companies  represented.  40.->  maiiv  ."-it.,  worcemtkr. 


GOES    WRENCH    COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 


PATENT    SCREW 


WRENCHES. 

W^ORCESTER.    MASS. 
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JEROME 
MARBLE  ^  CO,, 


asoston  anD  XClorccstcr. 


...Oils,  Starches,  DyestufFs, .. 


PAINTS  AND  PAINTERS'  SUPPLIES. 

THE  PROCTER  A:  GAMBLE  CO. 
'THE  HARKNESS  &  CAWING  CO. 


AGENTS :- 


RED    OILS. 


Metropolitan  Stables^ 


LIVERY,  HACK  and  BOARDING. 
Hacks  for  Parties  and  Funerals. 

Metropolitan  Shops^ 

Horseshoeing,  Carriage  Building 
and   Repairing. 

31,  33  and  35  CENTRAL  ST., 

WORCESTER.  Telephone 

HARRINGTON  &  BRO.,  D.  A.  Harrington,  Prop. 

Townlev    Book- Bindery. 


T 


y< 


Art  Work. 

Magazine  and  Periodical. 

Library  Work. 

The  Worcester  Magazine  (have  yours  bound). 

3  1 1  Main  St.  Central  Exchange. 

Take  Elevator. 


gAY  STATE  HOUSE, 

.  .  .  XlClorcestcr,  /llbass.  .  .  . 

Ladies^  and  Gentlemen  s  Cafe. 


FRANK   P.    DOUGLASS,    Propri 

Graduated  Prices.     First-Class  in  every  respect. 
Elevator.     Steam  Heated  Throuarhout. 


Graton   6   Knight   Mfg.  Co. 

TANNERS  AND   MAKERS  OF 

OAK  LEATHETK.  BELTING 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars.    Capital,  $1,000,000 

Established  1851. 


The    Worcester    Magazine 


will  be  mailed  to  you  every  month  for 


i.oo  A  YEAR. 


Send   your    subscrijJtion    to    the    Secretary, 
1 1  Foster  Street. 


McGloud,  Crane  &  Minter  Co., 

MILLED  MACHINE  SCREWS. 


Finished  Case-Hardened  Nuts,    ^ 

Semi-Finished  Hexagon  Nuts,  Etc. 

tl.  S.  Stan^ar^  jfinisb.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


Choice    .... 
Building  Lots 


In  the  vicinity  of  Insti- 
tute Park,  Won  Art 
Museum,  Polytechnic 
Institute,  also  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  Rut- 
land Terrace,  etc.  .  .  . 


Stephen   Salisbury, 


9  Main  Street, 


Worcester. 


S.  PORTER  &  CO., 
Last  Manufacturers, 

No.  25  Union  St.,  Worcester. 

Boston  Office,  1S5  Lincoln  St. 
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CHAS.    E.    GRANT, 

Fire   Insurance, 

State  Mutual  Building, 
worcester. 


Tatman  & 

xr3,YM\.f  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Vll 


R.James  Tatman. 
Geo.  a.  Park. 


"Mo.  410  /nam  Street,  IRoom  Ho.  2. 
TIclcpbone,  32i»=j.    .    .    . 


.WORCESTER,    MASS. 


We  give  prompt  personal  attention  to  every  detail. 
■S'our  p:itrntiasfe  is  r<-;pectfully  solicited. 


THE    WIRE    GOODS    COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURBRS      OF 


GENERAL    HARDWARE 

AND 

SPECIALTIES     IN     WIRE. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  T.  H.  Baekley  Laneh  Wagon 


Established  1SS9. 

Incorporated  1897. 

Telephone  6S0. 


Night  Lunch  Wagons  of  Every 
Description  FOK  SALE  or  TO 
LET 


,|WanafaetaFing  &  Catering  Go. 


Patentees,    Designefs  and   Sole   luanutaetuceps  of 

^'WfyitC    House     Cofe"  if        Lunch   wagons.     The  Best  Made.     Also  Builder.s  and  Oper- 

(Trade  .Mark.)  "^         ators  of   the  "White  House"  Qjiick  Lunch  Cafes.     .     .     . 

Office  and  Factory  :     Rear  281  Grafton  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

E.  J.  CROSS,      ^General^ 

82  Foster  Street.      "Butlditlg  ConStrUCttOtl 


-Have  built  the  following  factories  during  the  past  three  years: 


Four  Buildings  for  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel 
Co.  at  Barber's  Crossing,  also  their  Niagara 
Falls  plant. 

Plant  for  the  Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Webster  St. 

Woodward  &  Powell  Planer  Co. ,  Webster  St. 

J.  H.  Whittle,  addition  to  factoiy,   Harlow  St. 

Wyman  &  Gordon,  Dropped  Forging  Factory, 
Bradley  Street. 


Allen,  Higgins  Wall  Paper  Factory,  Barber's 
Crossing. 

Two  large  additions  for  the  Plunger  Elevator 
Company,  Barber's  Crossing. 

New  Mill  for  the  L.  Hardy  Company,  Mill  St. 

Now  erecting  for  F.  E.  Reed  Co.,  Foundry, 
Gold  St.,  also  Factory  for  the  Norton  Grind- 
ing Company   Barber's  Crossing. 
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Wright    &    Colton    Wire 
Cloth     Company, 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


IVIRE. 

Wire  Cloth,  Poultry   Netting,    Wire    Lathing, 
Screws,    Rivets,  Staples,  Riddles 


Worcester,  Mass.  Chicago,  III. 

Palmer,  Mass. 

We  offer  the  .  .  . 

TREASURY  STOCK 

OF   THE 

Cartwright- Borden    Co. 

As  one  of  the  choicest  local  invest- 
ments. Visit  the  Factory.  We  can 
offer  no  better  argument.  Price,  $8.00 
per  share.  Par  value,  $10.00  per  share. 
Safe,  permanent,  profitable. 

HOCH   6  NAVIN, 

44=45  Day  Bldg.,       Worcester,  Mass. 

'Phonk  681-3. 


morcester  monuniem  (Ko., 

Successors  to  Evans  &  Co. 

Monumental  Marble  and  Granite  Works, 

Fine  Polished  Granite  Work  ;i  Specialty. 
Salesroom  and  Steam  Mill, 

131  Central  St.,  near  Summer,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Telephone  107-4. 


Why  not  wear  Worcester=made  Shoes? 


They  nvG  TUB  BBST  in  Style  and    Wear. 


See  Our    Spring  Styles 

at  Our   Store, 

415    MAIN    STREET. 


J(eyv/ood'Booi  ScSAoe  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WORCESTER, 


MASS. 
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URGEST  PRODUCERS 


Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co., 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS  AT  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
Chicago  Store — 25  South  Canal  Street. 


IN  THE  WORLD. 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 


J.  p.  K.  OTIS, 

Prcs.  and  M imager. 
EDW.   P.  KING, 

Treas.  and  Supt. 

Water 
Meters. 


WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


HATCH  &  BARNES. 


M  ANL'FACTIKEKS    OK 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BL'ILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical  Stair  Builders.     Newels,  Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.    Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Office.  li)(i  I  nion  Stred.  WORCHSTRR.  MASS 


Ouncan  8  Gooedll  Co., 

WHOLESALERS 
AND  RETAILERS   IN 

Hardware  and  Cutlery. 

We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  higfhest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carrv  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 

404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 

Hotel   Du  Nord, 

MARTIN  TRUL50N,  Prop. 

^?*  {^^  (^5*  v^  ^?* 

American  and  European  Plans. 

39,  41,  43  Summer  Street, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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new  Verh:  Cor.  Spring  and  Hloostcr  St$. 

Boston :  52  Ulashington  Street. 

^ 

^ 

IVfanufacturers  of     ....    O 

R     the 

l\oyal  muslin 
Underdarmcnts 

^4^        FOR  WOMEN  AND 
'^^        CHILDREN.     J«     Jt 

Wm.  H.  Burns 
...  Company. 

(^ 

k 

Chicago:  m  nicdinab  temple. 

Pbiladelpliia :  424  Chompson  Street. 

WROYAli 

Established   1S71.  Incorporated   iSSS. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 

/Bbanufacturcrs  of 

FIRILAFcMS. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  request.         WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


RuFUS  Bennett  Fowler, 

expert  in  Patent  €4U$c$. 

3  Tuckerman  St.,       Worcester. 

Matthews 

Manufacturing 

Company, 


Geo.  Sessions  &  Sons, 

TurnisMna  Tuncral  Directors, 
7  &  9  Trumbull  Street^  Worcester. 

Telephone  464.     Night  Bell. 

v.  E.  Sessions,  Residence,  62  West  St.,  Tel.  740. 

F.  E.  Sessions,  Residence,  17  Germain  St.,  Tel.  S40. 


lyiANUFACTURERS   OF  ...  . 

STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 

*     BICYCLE   FITTINGS, 

Steam=Pipe    Collars, 

Ferrules  and 

Sheet  Metal   Specialties. 


104  GOLD  STREET, 
a    Worcester,  Mass, 


A..  T.  MATTHEWS,  Manager. 


'###########################################JV; 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


STANDARD 
SCREW  CO. 
SUCCESSORS. 


Manufacturers  of 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE 

SCREWS 


IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 

studs  for  steam  engines, 
pumps,  etc. 

Worcester,     Mass. 


State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance 
Company, 


W^orcester^  Mass. 


Incorporated  184.4, 


^^^^^s» 


^^^4SSl^^^ 


Assets,     .     .    $i9»553>6o7-7i 
Liabilities,      .    17,532,054.49 

Surplus,    .     .     $2,021,555.22 


^^i 


A.  G.  Bullock,  President.         H.  M.  Witter,  Secretary. 


4 

8 


TRAINS  DAILY  to 
NEW  YORK 

Via  Sprin^ield  Line. 

TRAINS  DAILY  to 
THE  WEST 


VIA  THE 

Famous  «*Albany  Gateway"  and  the  New  York 
Central  Lines, 

IN  PULLMAN  PALACE   DRAWING-ROOM  CARS. 


Elegant  Tourist  Cars 
DAILY  to  CHICAGO. 


For  detailed  information,  tickets,  etc. ,  call  on 


JAS.  CUNNINGHAM,  Ticket  Agent, 


or  address  A.  S.  HANSON,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Boston. 


r- 


C.  W.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealers  in 

Anthracite 

and 
Bituminous 

CoaL 


^ 


Coal  Pockets, 
5  Grafton 
Street. 

Coal  and 
Wood  Yard, 
301 

Shrewsbury 
Street. 


«4)P 


General  Office, 

375   MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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CONSTF.UCTION. 
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NORCROSS  BROTHERS  CO., 


Oon  tractors. 
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NEW   YORK,    BOSTON,    WORCESTER, 
PROVIDENCE,    CLEVELAND. 


IKlew  iSnglanb  Structural  Company, 


DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS 


STEEL  BUILDINGS  AND  BRIDGES. 


Architectural  Ironwork. 


Ornamental  Bronzework. 


Office  and  Works,  Second  Street,  Everett,  Mass, 
Boston  Office,  18  Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston. 


O.  W.   NORCROSS.  PRES. 


ALBERT  J.   PARK,  TREAS. 


Brownvillc  /Ibatne  Slate  Co. 

manufacturers  of  Unfading  filacK  Roofing  Slate. 


Stfongfest,  Toughest,  Brightest,  Most  Durable  Slate  in  the  World. 

Worcester  Slate  Fasteners,  for  Iron  Roofs.     Snow^-Guards. 

Office,  WORCESTER,  MASS.         Jk      J.         Old  Crocker  Quarries,  Brownville,  Maine. 
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]y[ANUFACTURERS  OF  ^ 


ALBERT  J.  PARK,  Treasurer. 


Blandford  Brick 
&  Tile  Company. 


|3  Office,  10  East  Worcester  St., 

^ WORCESTER,  MASS. 

P  Factory,  RUSSELL,  MASS.  .  .  . 

P  ...  On  Boston  \  Albany  R.  R. 


Plain  and  Ornamental  Building  9 
and  Fire-Place  Brick,  in  White,  ^ 
White  -  Mottled,  Gray,  Buff,  a 
Buff-Mottled,  Glazed,  Etc.,  also  g 

^  i 


Fire  Brick,  Fire  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks 
^     jZ      and  Fire-Clay  Mortar. 

WORCESTER  TELEPHONE,  No.  541 
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Shh'Mem'  of  Hevwooi)  Shoes  to  Henrv  Hassei.'s  New  vSioke  in  the  Moxadnock 

Block,  Chicago. 
This  is  a  large  retail  store  devoted  entirely  to  men's  fine  shoes.     The  above  is  a  shipment  of 
$25,000  worth  of  shoes  in  one  order.     Photograph  was   taken   near  C.  W.  Claflin  coal  pocket. 
Shipment  was  made  via  B.  &  A.  Div.  of  the  New  York  Central  R.  R. 

NATIONAL    BANKS. 

HITIZENS'  NATIONAL  BANK,  342  Main  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1836;  as  a 
National  Bank  in  1S65.  Capital  $150,000;  surplus  $84,000.  Dividends  April  i  and  October  i ; 
rate  past  year,  6  per  cent.  President,  Henry  S.  Pratt;  Cashier,  George  A.  Smith;  Directors, 
Henry  S.  Pratt,  George  B.  Buckingham,  Samuel  E.  Winslow,  John  C.  Maclnnes,  William  H. 
Crawford,  Burton  H.  Wright,  Herbert  Parker. 

jrallRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  474  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1S63.  Capital  $300,000;  sur- 
mi  plus  and  undivided  profits  $200,000.  Dividends  May  i  and  November  i;  rate  past  year,  10 
percent.  President,  Albert  H.  Waite;  Cashier,  Gilbert  K.  Rand;  Directors,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Ransom  C.  Taylor,  William  H.  Sawyer,  Albert  H.  W^aite,  Orlando  W,  Norcross,  William  H.  In- 
man,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Frederick  E.  Reed,  Charles  H.  Morgan. 

pnlORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  9  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1S04;  as 
ItAll  a  National  Bank  in  1864.  Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $240,000.  Dividends 
April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  8  per  cent.  President,  Stephen  Salisbury;  Cashier,  James  P. 
Hamilton;  Directors,  Stephen  Salisbury,  A.  George  Bullock,  Charles  A.  Chase,  Lincoln  N.  Kin- 
nicutt,  Josiah  H.  Clarke,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Edward  L.  Davis. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY. 

rfnlORCESTER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  448  Main  Street.  Incorporated 
LaJI  in  1 868.  Capital  $200,000;  surplus  $100,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July  and  October ; 
rate  past  year,  6  percent.  President,  Edward  F.  Bisco;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Samuel  H. 
Clary;  Directors,  John  H.  Coes,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Edward  F.  Bisco,  Henry  F.  Harris,  Charles 
S.  Barton,  Charles  A.  Williams. 

SAVINGS    BANKS. 


EOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452  Main  Street.     Incorporated  in   1864.     Deposits  $8,985,436; 

I    guaranty  fund  $400,000.      Interest   payable    February  and   August    15.       Deposits  go  on 

interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  i  ;  rate  past  year,  4  per  cent.  Presi- 
dent, Samuel  R.  Hey  wood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Investment  Committee,  Samuel  R. 
Heywood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Alexander  DeW^tt,  Wm.  W.  Johnson,  Henry  F.  Harris. 
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JEROME 


MARBLE  ^  CO., 

:)i6oston  anD  TliHorccster. 

...Oils,  Starches,  Dyestuffs, 


PAINTS  AND  PAINTERS'  SUPPLIES. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO. 
"THE  HARKNESS  &  CAWING  CO. 


AGENTS: 


RED    OILS. 


w 


ORCESTER  MUTUAL 

fireInsurance  CO. 


Lewis  N.  Gilbert,  Pres. 


Roger  F.  Upham,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


377  MAIN   STREET 

WORCESTER. 

Highest  grade  of  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance. Established  75  years,  with  a 
steady,  handsome  dividend  record  for 
policy- holders. 

F.   P.  Kendall,  Asst.  Sec. 


Metropolitan  Stables^ 


LIVERY,  HACK  and  BOARDING. 
Hacks  for  Parties  and  Funerals. 

Metropolitan  Shops^ 

Horseshoeing,  Carriage  Building 
and   Repairing. 

31,  33  and  35  CENTRAL  ST., 

WORCESTER.  Telephone 

HARRINGTON  &  BRO.,  D.  A.  Harrington,  Prop. 

Townley     Book-Bindery. 

Art  Work. 

Magazine  and  Periodical. 

Librar}'  Work. 

The  Worcester  Magazine  (have  yours  bound). 

3  1 1  Main  St.  Central  Exchange. 

Take  Elevator. 


gAY  STATE  HOUSE, 

.  .  .  Worcester,  /iRass.  .  .  . 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen  s  Cafe. 

KKANK  P.   DOUGLASS,   Proprietor. 

Graduated  Prices.     First-CIass  in  every  respect. 
Elevator.     Steam  Heated  Throughout. 


Graton   G  Knight   Mfg.   Co. 

TANNERS  AND  MAKERS  OF 

OAK  LEATHER.  'BELTING 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars,    (apltal,  $1,000,000 
Established   18.51. 


McGloud,  Crane  &  Minter  Co. 

MILLED  MACHINE  SCREWS. 


Finished   Case-Hardened  Nuts,    ^ 

Semi-Finished  Hexagon  Nuts,  Etc. 

tl.  S.  StanMiJ  .fimsb.  WORCESTER.  MASS. 


Choice    .... 
Building  Lots 


In  the  vicinilv  of  Insti- 
tute Park,  Wor.  Art 
Museum,  Polj'technic 
Institute,  also  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  Rut- 
land Terrace,  etc.  .  .  . 


Stephen   Salisbury, 


9  Main  Street, 


a 


Worcester. 


S.  PORTER  &  CO., 
Last  Manufacturers, 

No.  25  Union  St.,  Worcester. 

Boston  Office,  1S5  Eincoln  St. 
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GOES    WRENCH    COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 


PATENT    SCREW 

WRENCHES. 


WORCESTER.    MASS. 


THE    WIRE    GOODS    COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS       OF 


GENERAL    HARDWARE 

AND 


SPECIALTIES     IN     WIRE. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  T.  H.  Baekley  Laneh  Wagon 


Established  1SS9. 

Incorporated  1S97. 

Telephone  6S0. 


Night  Lunch  Wagons  of  Every 
Description  FOB  SALE  or  TO 
LET 


,|VIanafaetoFing  &  Catering  Go. 


Patentees,    Designefs  and  Sole   ivianutaetupeps  of 

**  J^  fyite     House     Cofe**  iff        Lunch   Wagons.     The  Best  Made.      Also  Builders  and  Oper- 

(Trade  Mark  )  "^         ators  of   the  "  White  House "  Qjiick  Lunch  Cafes.     .     .     . 

Office  and  Factory  :     Rear  281  Grafton  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


G  e  n  er  al 


E.  J.  CROSS,    ^— 

82  Foster  Street.      "BuUdillg  CotlStrUCtiOll 


Have  built  the  following  factories  during  the  past  three  years  : 

Four  Buildings  for  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel  '  Allen,  Higgins  Wall  Paper  Factor}-,  Barber's 

Co.  at  Barber's  Crossing,  also  their  Niagara  \  Crossing. 

Falls  plant.  j  Two  large  additions  for  the  Plunger  Elevator 

Plant  for  the  Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Webster  St.  Company.  Barber's  Crossing. 

Woodward  &  Powell  Planer  Co.,  Webster  St.  |  New  Mill  for  the  L.  Hardy  Company,  Mill  St. 

T.  H.  Whittle,  addition  to  factoiy.   Harlow  St.  Now  erecting  for  F.   E.    Reed   Co.,    Foundry, 

Wyman  &  Gordon,  Dropped  Forging  Factory,  !  Gold  St.,  also  Factory  for  the  Norton  Grind- 
Bradley  Street.  j  ing  Company    Barber's  Crossing. 
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Wright    &    Colton    Wire 
Cloth     Company, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF: 


JVIRE. 

Wire  Cloth,  Poultry   Netting,    Wire    Lathing, 
Screws,    Rivets,  Staples,   Riddles 


Worcester,  Mass.  Chicaco,  111. 

Palmer,   Mass. 

We  offer  the  .   .  . 

TREASURY  STOCK 

(IF     IIIK 

Cartwright- Borden    Co. 

As  one  of  the  choicest  local  invest- 
ments. Visit  the  Factory.  We  can 
offer  no  better  argument.  Price,  $S.oo 
per  share.  Par  value,  $10.00  per  share. 
Safe,  permanent,  profitable. 

HOCH   &  NAVIN. 

44=45  Day  Bldg.,       Worcester,  Mass. 

'Phone  681-3. 


3en$cn  $  Curkisb  and  Russian  Batbs 

AND   MASSAGE. 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.      Finest  and  Best  in  New 
England.      Established  1S91. 

Opp.  Buy  State  House.         HO.  1,   3  aitfl  S    SWdbUfy  St. 


Tatman  & 
1  aric^  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


R.  yAMKs    Taxman. 
Geo.  a.  Park. 


mo.  410  riDain  Street,  tRootn  IR0.  2. 
■Cekpbonc,  32i)=5.    .    .    . 


3VORCESTER,     MASS. 


We  give  prompt  personal  attention  to  every  detail, 
Yoiir  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 


Why  not  wear  Worcester=made  Shoes? 


The\- nre  THIS  BBST  in  St\le  and    Wenr. 


See  Our    Spring  Styles 

at  Our   Store, 
415    MAIN    STREET. 


J(eyvfood'Boot  ScSAoe  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WORCESTER, 


MASS, 
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LARGEST  PRODUCERS 


Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co., 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS  AT  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
Chicago  Store — 25  South  Canal  Street. 


IN  THE  WORLD. 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 


J.   p.   K.  OTIS, 

Pres.  and  Manager. 
EDW.  P.  KING, 

Treas.  and  Supt. 


Water 
Meters. 


WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


HATCH  &  BARNES. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BUILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical  Stair  Builders.     Newels,  Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.    Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

(Ilficc.  m  Inion  Slrtn.  WdRCESTER.  MASS. 


Ouncan  &  G^odell  Co., 


WHOLESALERS 
AND  RETAILERS  IN 


Hardware  and  Cutlery. 

We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  highest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Alanicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 

404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 

Hotel   Du  Nord, 

MARTIN  TRULSON,  Prop. 

^*  t^*  ^*  t^**  ^* 
American  and  European  Plans, 

39,  41,  43  Summer  Street, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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new  y^rk:  Cor.  Spring  and  Olootter  $t$. 

Botton :  $2  Watbington  Street. 

& 

TVr^'^^^^ctarers  of    ....    O 

n     Cfte 

l\oyal  muslin 
Undergarments 

-^^        FOR  WOMEN  AND 
^^^        CHILDREN.     Jt     ^ 

Wm.  H.  Burns 
...  Company. 

fmmssi 

Chicago :  314  ntedinah  temple. 

Pbiiadelpbia :  424  Cbomp$on  Street. 

Established  1S71.  Incorporated  1SS8. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 


MANUFACTL KERS    OK 


Descriptive  Catalogue  on  request.  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


RuFus  Bennett  Fowler, 

Expert  in  Patent  Causes. 

3  Tuckerman  St.,       Worcester. 

Matthews 

Manufacturing 

Company, 


MANUFACTURERS   OF  .  .  .  . 


<|V 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 


BICYCLE   FITTINGS, 


4 


Steam=Pipe    Collars, 

Ferrules  and 

Sheet  Metal   Specialties. 


104  GOLD  STREET, 
m    Worcester,  Mass, 


K.  T.  MATTHEWS,  Manager. 


Geo.  Sessions  &  Sons, 

Turnishing  Tuneral  Directors, 
7  &  9  TrombuII  Street,  Worcester. 

Telephone464.     Night  Bell. 

W.  E.  Sessions,  Residence,  63  West  St.,  Tel.  740. 

F.  E.  Sessions,  Residence,  17  Germain  St.,  Tel.  S40. 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 


STANDARD  J 
SCREW  CO.  ^ 
SUCCESSORS.   S 

! 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE     g 

REWS 


Sfi 


IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 


STUDS    FOR    STEAM    ENGINES,  g 
PUMPS,    ETC. 


^ 


Worcester,     Mass.       S 


State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance 
Company, 


W^orcester^  Mass.  incorporated  1844, 


Assets, 
Liabilities, 

Surplus,    . 


?i9»553>6o7-7i 
.    17,532,054.49 

,     $2,021,555.22 


^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^ 


A.  G.  Bullock,  President.         H.  M.  Witter,  Secretary. 


4 

8 


TRAINS  DAILY  to 
NEW  YORK 

Via  Springfield  Line. 

TRAINS  DAILY  to 
THE  WEST 


VIA   THE 

Famous  "Albany  Gateway "  and  the  New  York 
Central  Lines, 

IN   PULLMAN   PALACE   DRAWING-ROOM  CARS. 


Elegant  Tourist  Cars 
DAILY  to  CHICAGO. 


For  detailed  Information,  tickets,  etc.,  call  on 


JAS.  CUNNINGHAM,  Ticket  Agent, 


or  address  A.  S.   HANSON,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Boston. 


tA«ah*^h«^Mi*iMWbd»«^h*^hM^kA^»4^kii0k*^^*Mk*il 


C.  W.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealers  in 

Anthracite 

and 
Bituminous 

CoaL 


^•^^^ 

^^WPSI 

g^^^gPl 

^S^aSWiti»etK?Bw^ 

m 

^rfRwfc  TffiBJ 

■1 

Br^Or 

iMn^M 

j^^  ^^L 

nl 

^aiBi 

sisfi^^ 

Bu 

HW^^^I«< 

^u'^^O'fu 

Bnvt  r^^\ 

Hi 

;&Ei!^^»gK^  i^r^^Wi(l^ 

B^mImS^S' 

'^^^^'MpC^ 

^^^^^^^^^k 

^^^^ 

""^^^^^S 

^^^S^^^^^^ 

w 

^ 


Coal  Pockets, 
5  Grafton 
Street. 

Coal  and 
Wood  Yard, 
301 

Shrewsbury 
Street. 


'^ 


General  Office, 

375   MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


The  Worcester  Magazine 


CONTENTS  FOR  OCTOBER,   1902. 

COLLEGIATE    DEPARTMENT,    CLARK    UNIVERSITY 121 

PRESSURE    IN   THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,  Part  II,    .         .         E.  H.  Rissei.l.         .  126 

REV.    GEORGE    SUMNER    BALL 130 

WORCESTER  INDUSTRIES— THE  ]\L\KIXG  OF  CORSETS 137 

PARTISANSHIP   AND    MUNICIPAL    PARTIES,           .         .       T.    St.    Pierre,         .  142 

SEPTEMBER    MAGAZINES, 144 

STREET  PAVING    IN   WORCESTER 145 

WHAT  PEOPLE  MIGHT  THINK, 150 

WORCESTER  BOARD  OF  TRADE 152 

INDUSTRIAL   NOTES 153 


Terms:  $1.00  a  3-ear  ;  single  copies,  10  cents.  For  sale  by  newsdealers.  Edited  bj^  Alfred 
S.  Roe.  Published  ^lonthly  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion, Rufus  B.  Fowler,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Irving  E.  Comins,  Milton  P.  Higgins,  George  W. 
Mackintire.  Address  all  communications  to  11  Foster  street,  Worcester,  Board  of  Trade  Rooms. 
Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Worcester,   Mass.,  as  second-class  matter,  May  10,  1901. 
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PRENTICE    BROS.    COMPANY, 

WORCESTER,    MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine   Lathes. 


plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  Plunger 

LEVATORS. 


OKPICE    AND    FACTORY. 

BARBE.R.*S.  ^  ^  WORCE^STHR.,   MASS 


STANDARD    FOUNDRY  COMPANY 


Iron   Founders, 

Special  attention  ^iven  to  tlie 
Manufacture  of  High  Grade 

Machinery    Castings. 


TAINTER  AND  GARDNER  STREETS,  WORCESTER. 
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A:'^^^^[ 


-'"'i 


WORKS      OF 


I      F.  E.  REED  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

I  MANUFACTURERS    OF    MACHINE   TOOLS. 


Q.  H.  Cutting  &  Company,  ^^I^'^stkSction. 


BUILDING    ^ 
CONSTRUC 

WORCESTER,  MASS.         <^         Boston  Office,  915  Tremont  Building. 


Pacolet  .Mill  No.  4,  C.ainesville,  G:i.      ( Rear  elevation.) 
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JEROME                     f 

MJRBLK  &  CO.,       3 

JBoston  anD  tUorccstcr. 

c.Oils,  Starches,  DyestufFs, . . . 

PAINTS  AND  PAINTERS'  SUPPLIES. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO. 
^^^'^^°~THE  HARKNESS  &  CAWING  CO. 

w 

fi 

RED    OILS. 

w 


ORCESTERJVIUTUAL 
FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Ltwis  N.  Gilbert,  Prt-s.  Roger  F.  Upham,  Sec.  and  Trea 


377  MAIN  STREET 

WORCESTER. 

1 1  iy  best  grade  of  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance. Established  75  years,  with  a 
steady,  handsome  dividend  record  for 
policy  holders. 

F.   P.  Kendall,  Asst.  .Sec. 


Metropolitan  Stables^ 


LIVERY,  HACK  and  BOARDING. 
Hacks  for  Parties  and  Funerals. 

Metropolitan  Shops^ 

Hoiseshoeing,  Carriage  Building 
and   Repairing. 

31,  33  and  35  CENTRAL  ST., 

WORCESTER.  Telephone. 

HARRINGTON  &  BRO.,  D.  A.  Harrington,  Prop. 


Townley     Book-Bindery. 

Art  Work. 

Magazine  and  Periodical. 

Library  Work. 

The  Worcester  Magazine  (have  yours  bound). 

311   Main  St.  Central  Exchange. 

Take  Elevator. 


gAY  STATE  HOUSE, 

.  .  .  IClorccstcr,  /IRass.  .  .  . 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen  s  Cafe. 


FRANK  P.    DOUOrASS,    Propri 

Graduated  Prices.     First-CIass  in  every  respect. 
Elevator.     Steam  Heated  Throughout. 


Graton   <S   Knight   Mfg.  Co. 

TANNERS  AND   MAKERS  OF 

OAK  LEATHEIi.  'BELTING 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars.    Capital,  $1,000,000 

Established   1851. 


McGloud,  Crane  &  Minter  Co., 

MILLED  MACHINE  SCREWS. 


Finished   Case-Hardened  Nuts,    ^ 

Semi-Finished  Hexagon  Nuts,  Etc. 

■U.  S.  Stan^ar^  jfinisb.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Choice    .... 
Building  Lots 


In  the  vicinity  of  Insti- 
tute Park,  VVor.  Art 
Museum,  Polytechnic 
Institute,  also  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  Rut- 
land Terrace,  etc.  .  .  . 


Stephen   Salisbury, 


9  Main  Street, 


Worcester. 


S.  PORTER  &  CO., 
Last  Manufacturers^ 

No.  25  Union  St.,  Worcester. 

Boston  Office,  1S5  Lincoln  St. 
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P.  E.  SOMERS, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


LASTING    MACHINE   TACKS 


AND 


HAND  SHOE  TACKS  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY. 
17  Hermon  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


WORCESTER  DAIRY  COMPANY, 

Bigelow  Court,  cor.  Mechanic  Street. 

Equipped   with   the   latest   improved  machineiy  for   handhng   milk. 
We  are  prepared  to  furnish  milk,  cream  and  butter  of  the  finest  quality. 

Pasteurized  MilK  a  Specialty. 

Milk  dealers'  supjilies  furnished.     Surplus  milk  taken  care  of.     The 
public  is  invited  to  inspect  the  plant. 


Geo.  R.  Bryant. 


Edw.  Bigelow. 


492  Main  Street. 

Practical,  Progressive,  Leading.  Full  Business 
and  Shorthand  Courses.  Students  begin  at 
any  time.     Our  aim  is  to  furnish  only  the  best. 


The  Advertising  Course 

is  intended  for  business  men  and  women,  not 
for  boys  and  girls.  It  will  be  conducted  on 
two  evenings  weekl}-  by  an  acknowledged 
expert  who  has  graduated  from  a  number  of 
courses  in  advertising. 

Call  or  send  for  circular. 


E.  C.  A.  BECKER, 


Tincipal 


I  Only  S50.00  for  an  all  iron  SAW 
'  IJENCH  with  conntersliaft  cont- 
_   plete.     It  will  pay  yon  to  Inves- 

tig-ate.     Send  for  cironlar  giving  Inll   i»ar- 

ticulars. 


LOOK 


R.  E.  KIDDER, 
75  Hermon  Street,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Sf)( 


f 
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EJIEmW^ 


^n&  u 


WE  ARE   MAKING   A   MILE   A   DAY 


RUBDRY 

BATH    TOWEL, 

The   only  towel  worth  a.  name. 
The  only  tow^el  know^n  to  fame. 


WACHUSETT     MILLS, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


i 
I 


y         Dry  Goods  men  are  invited  to  write  for  samples  and  prices.         OJ 


i 


ummwif 


BATH  TOmL_ 
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CT  mm 


.^^^  Inseparably  Linked 

with  good  forms. 
Royal 

Worcester 

/  BON  TON 


A 


Sena 
for 

M  Royal 
Blue  Book. 

Handsomely  pictured. 

THE  SUN  NEVER  SETS 
ON   ROYAL  WORCESTER 
CORSETS. 

Sokl  cill  over  tJie  World. 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 

[^oyal  Worcester  Corset  &. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
185  Market  St.,   ,840  Broaclwaj, 
Chicago,  III.         New  York, 


CORSETS 

ARE  ALWAYS 

CORRECT. 


vni 
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EXAMINE 

Warren's   Bituminous  Macadam 

Pavement 

on    Main   Street,  from  Hawthorn  to  Webster  Square, 
and  School  Street,  as  laid  by 

Warren   Brothers    Company, 

93  Federal  Street,         Boston,  Mass. 


THE    WIRE    GOODS    COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS       OF 


GENERAL    HARDWARE 

AND 

SPECIALTIES     IN     WIRE. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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GOES    WRENCH    COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 


PATENT    SCREW 

WRENCHES. 


V/ORCESTER,    MASS. 


PRICE 

$33^ 


It  will  pay  you 

to  send  for  our  Cata- 
logue No.  6,  quoting 
prices   on   Buggies, 
Harness,  etc.  We  sell  direct  from 
our   Factory   to    Consumers   at 
Factory  Prices.    This  guaranteed 
Buggy  only  $33.50;  Cash  or  Easy 
Monthly    Payments.     "We   trust 
honest  people  located  in  all  parta 
of  the  -world. 
B^^-Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 

MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

CENTURY  MF'G  CO.      dep't  no.  729,  East  St.  Louis.  Ill, 


The  T.  H.  Baekley  Laneh  Wagon 


Established  1S89. 

Incorporated  1S97. 

Telephone  6S0. 


Nigrht  Lunch  Wagons  of  Every 
Description  FOR  SALE  or  TO 
LET 


jVIanafaetaFing  &  Catering  Go. 


Patentees,    Designefs  and  Sole   JVIanufaetupefs  of 


"  White  House  Cafe  "    j^ 

(Trade  Mark.) 


Lunch   Wagons.     The  Best  Made.      Also  Builders  and  Oper- 
ators of   the  "  White  House  "  Qjiick  I>unch  Cafes.     .     .     . 


Office  and  Factory  :     Rear  281  Grafton  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


E.J.CROSS,      ^=— General  =^— 
82  Foster  Street.      "BuUding  C OltStrUCtiOtl 


■Have  built  the  following  factories  during  the  past  three  years 


Four  Buildings  for  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel 
Co.  at  Barber's  Crossing,  also  their  Niagara 
Falls  plant. 

Plant  for  the  Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Webster  St. 

Woodward  &  Powell  Planer  Co. ,  Webster  St. 


Allen,  Higgins  Wall  Paper  Factory,  Barber's 

Crossing. 
Two  large  additions  for  the  Plunger  Elevator 

Company,  Barber's  Crossing. 
New  Mill  for  the  L.  Hardy  Company,  Mill  St. 


J.  H.  Whittle,  addition  to  factoiy.   Harlow  St.   ;   Now  erecting  for  F.   E.    Reed   Co.,    Foundry. 
Wyman  &  Gordon,  Dropped  Forging  Factory,    j       Gold  St.,  also  Factory  for  the  Norton  Grind- 
Bradley  Street.  |       ing  Company    Barber's  Crossing. 
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Wright    &    Colton    Wire 
Cloth     Company, 


:  MANUFACTURERS  OF: 


IVIRE. 

Wire  Cloth,   Poultry   Netting,    Wire    Lathing, 
Screws,    Rivets,  Staples,  Riddles 


Worcester,  Mass.  Chicago,  111. 

Palmer,  Mass. 

We  offer  the  .   .  . 

TREASURY  STOCK 

OF   THE 

Cartwright- Borden    Co. 

As  one  of  the  choicest  local  invest- 
ments. Vlsit  the  Factory.  We  can 
offer  no  better  argument.  Price,  $8.00 
per  share.  Par  value,  $10. 00  per  share. 
Safe,  permanent,  profitable. 

HOCH   &  NAVIN, 

44=45  Day  Bldg.,       Worcester,  Mass. 

'Phone  681-3. 


3en$cn  $  CurKisb  ana  Russian  Batb$ 

AND  MASSAGE. 

Foi-  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.      Finest  and  Best  in  New 
England.      Established  iSoi. 

Opp.   Bay   State   Honse.         HO.  1,   3  MA  5    SUdbUfy  St. 


Tatman  & 

X"^arK^  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


R.James  Tatman. 
Geo.  a.  Park. 


IHo.  410  /main  Street,  IRoom  IHo.  2. 
celepbone,  320=5.    .    .    . 

, WOT?OESTER.     ISLASS. 


We  give  prompt  personal  attention  to  every  detail, 
^'our  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 


Why  not  wear  Worcester=niade  Shoes? 


X/iev  ai-e  TJll^  BBS  T  in  Stvie  nnd    Wear. 


See  Our    Latest  Styles 

at  Our   Store, 

415    MAIN    STREET. 


^eyv/ooifBoot  ScSAoe  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WORCESTER, 


MASS, 
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LARCEST  PRODUCERS 


Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co., 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS  AT  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
Chicago  Store — 25  South  Canal  Street. 


IN  THE  WORLD. 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 


J.  p.  K.  OTIS, 

Pros,  and  Manager. 

EDW.   P.  KIXG, 

Treas.  and  Supt. 

Water 
Meters. 


WORCESTER, 

MASS. 


HATCH  k  BARNES. 


MANUFACTIRKRS    Ob 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BUILDERS"  IIMSIl. 

Practical  Stair  Builders.     Newels,  Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.    Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Office.  \H  Union  Strool,  WORtESTRI^  ,11.\SS. 


Duncan  &  G^odell  £o., 

Wholesalers 
and  retailers  in 

Hardware  and  Cutlery. 

We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  I'ocket  Cutlery, 
also  highest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  ^lanicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 

404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 

Hotel   Du  Nord, 

MARTIN  TRULSON,  Prop. 

American  and  European  Plans. 

39,  41,  43  Summer  Street, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Xll 
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new  Vork:  Cor.  Spring  and  moostcr  Sts. 

Boston :  52  Olasbington  Street. 


Wm.  H.  Burns 
...  Company. 


Cbicago:  }i4  medinab  temple. 

Pbiiadelpbia :  424  tbompson  Street. 


lyjanufacturers  of     ♦♦♦.    (j 

RCbe 
oyal  muslin 

Undergarments 

FOR  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN.     ^     ^ 


Established  1S71.  Incorporated  iSSS. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  CO., 

fllianufacturcrs  of 

FIF^ILARMS. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  request.         WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


RuFus  Bennett  Fowler, 

Expert  in  Patent  Causes. 

3  Tuckerman  St.,       Worcester. 

Matthews 

Manufacturing 

Company, 

MANUFACTURERS   OF  ...  . 


<l> 


fl> 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 
BICYCLE   FITTINGS, 


* 


Steam=Pipe    Collars, 

Ferrules  and 

Sheet  Metal  Specialties. 


104  GOLD  STREET, 

0    Worcester^  Mass, 


A..  T.  MATTHEWS,  Manager. 


Geo.  Sessions  &  Sons, 

Turnisbinfl  Tuncral  Directors, 
7  &  9  Trumbull  Street,  Worcester. 

Telephone464.     Night  Bell. 

.V.  E.  Sessions,  Residence,  62  West  St.,  Tel.  740. 

F.  E.  Sessions,  Residence,  17  Germain  St.,  Tel.  S40. 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 


STANDARD  * 
SCREW  CO.  ^ 
SUCCESSORS.   J 

I 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE     g 

REWS 


se 


IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 


STUDS    FOR    STEAM    ENGINES,  | 
PUMPS,    ETC. 


^ 


Worcester,     Mass.       S 


State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance 
Company, 


W^orcester^   Mass. 


Incorporated  18^4, 


g^4S» 


Assets,     .     .    $i9,553>6o7.7i 
Liabilities,      .    17,532,054.49 

Surplus,    .     .     $2,021,555.22 


^^^^^»^^^^^^^^^^ 


A.  G.  Bullock,  President.         H.  M.  Witter,  Secretary. 


4 
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TRAINS  DAILY  to 
NEW  YORK 

Via  Sprin^ield  Line. 

TRAINS  DAILY  to 
THE  WEST 


VIA   THE 

Famous  <« Albany  Gateway"  and  the  New  York 

Central  Lines, 

IN  PULLMAN   PALACE   DRAWINQ-ROOM  CARS. 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE  UNSURPASSED. 


Elegant  Tourist  Cars 
DAILY  to  CHICAGO. 


For  detailed  information,  tickets,  etc.,  call  on 

S.  S.  VAN  ETTEN,  City  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  385  Main  Street, 

JAS.  CUNNINGHAM,  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station, 

or  address  A.  S.   HANSON,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Boston. 


C.  W.  CLAFLIN  &  GO. 


^ 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealers  in 


Anthracite 

and 
Bituminous 

CoaL 


^ 


^J^^^^^^^^m^^mm^ 

* 


Coal  Pockets, 
5  Grafton 
Street. 

Coal  and 
Wood  Yard, 
301 

Shrewsbury 
Street. 


* 


General  Office, 

375    MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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WORCEvSTER  WOMAN'S  CLUB 

ADDRESS  OF  PRES.   CARROLL  D.   WRIGHT,     ....... 

WORCESTER  INDUSTRIES— THE  MAKING  OF  WIRE 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT Joskph  II.   Walkek, 

BOOKS  NEW  AND  OLD.  

WOMAN'S  CLUB  NOTES,  

WHAT  PEOPLE  MIGHT  THINK, 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  NOTES 


157 
163 
i6g 
180 

I  S3 
iS5 
189 
191 


Terms:  $1.00  a  year  ;  single  copies,  10  cents.  For  sale  by  newsdealers.  Edited  by  Alfred 
S.  Roe.  Published  Monthly  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Worcester.  Mass.  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion, Rufus  B.  Fowler,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Irving  E.  Comins,  Milton  P.  Higgins,  George  W. 
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PRENTICE    BROS.    COMPANY, 

WORCESTER,    MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine   Lathes. 


plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  'Plunger 

LEVATORS. 


ORRICE    AND    F^ACTORY, 

barbi:r*s,       41       4t       worce,ste:r.  mass 


STANDARD    FOUNDRY  COMPANY 


Iron   Founders. 

Special  attention  given  to  the 
Manufacture  of  High  Grade 

Machinery    Castings. 


TAINTER  AND  GARDNER  STREETS,  WORCESTER 


THE     WORCESTER     MAGAZINE. 


WORKS      OF 


I      F.  E.  REED  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

I  MANUFACTURERS    OF    MACHINE   TOOLS.  | 

G.  H.  Cutting  &  Company,  ^^J^'j^'^Sct.on 

WORCESTER,  MASS.         J*         Boston  Office,  915  Tremont  Building'. 


Pacolet  Mill  No.  4,  Cliiinesville.  G:i.     (Rear  elevation.) 
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JEROME                      f 

MJRBLE  &  CO.,       5 

JBoston  auD  morccstcr. 

...Oils,  Starches,  Dyestuffs, ... 

PAINTS  AND  PAINTERS'  SUPPLIES. 
Ar-TTTviTC.    THE   PROCTER  &  GAMf?LE  CO. 
AijJiJN  1 S) .— ^j^^  HARKNESS  &  CAWING  CO. 

« 
a 

RED    OILS. 

w 


ORCESTERMUTUAL 
~F1RE  INSURANCE^  CO. 


Eewis  N.  Gilhekt,  Pit 


RoGEK  F.  Upham,  Sec.  and  Trea 


377  MAIN   STREET 

WORCESTER. 

Highest  grade  of  Mutual  Fire  In- 
.surance.  Established  75  years,  with  a 
steady,  handsome  dividend  record  for 
policy-holders. 

F.   P.  Kendall,  Asst..  Sec. 


Metropolitan  Stables^ 


LIVERY,  HACK  and  BOARDING. 
Hacks  for  Parties  and  Funerals. 

Metropolitan  Shops^ 

Hotseshoeing,  Carriage  Building 
and   Repairing. 

31,  33  and  35  CENTRAL  ST., 

WORCESTER.  Telephone 

HARRINGTON  &  BRO.,  D.  A.  Harrington,  Prop. 


Townley     Book- Bindery. 

Art  Work. 

Magazine  and  Periodical. 

Library  Work. 

The  Worcester  Magazine  (have  yours  bound). 

311  Main  St.  Central  Exchange. 

Take  Elevator. 


gAY  STATE  HOUSE, 

.  .  .  TMorccster,  /iRass.  .  .  . 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen  s  Cafe. 

KKANK  P.    DOUOI^ASS,    r-KOPKiETOK. 

Graduated  Prices.     First-Class  in  every  respect. 
Elevator.     Steam  Heated  Throughout. 


Graton   6   Knight   Mfg.  Co. 

TANNERS  AND  MAKERS  OF 

OAK  LEATHER.  'BELTING 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Seiiil  for  Destriptive  Circulars.    Capital,  $1,000,0(10 

Established   1S61. 


McGloud,  Grane  &  Minter  Go, 

MILLED  MACHINE  SCREWS. 


Finished   Case-Hardened  Nuts,    <^ 

Semi-Finished  Hexagon  Nuts,  Etc. 

11.  5.  StanN<iib  .iFiiusb.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Choice    .... 
Building  Lots 


In  the  vicinity  of  Insti- 
tute Park,  "Wor.  Art 
Museum,  Polytechnic 
Institute,  also  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  Rut- 
land Terrace,  etc.  .  .  . 


Stephen   Salisbury, 

9  Main  Street,  a  Worcester. 


S.  PORTER  &  CO., 
Last  Manufacturers, 

No.  25  Union  St.,  Worcester. 

Boston  Office,  1S5  Eincoln  St. 
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ROMWDRCESTERiBONTON 


•JC^^ 


The  Pi\iNctss  Hip  leads  all  stylish  corsage  effects. 
I\PyalWoiiceste^  ConscT  Co. 


CHICAGO  ILLS. 


WOnCCSTCK   MASS. 
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L  lamaica 

K^,^     THE  GEM  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES 

Jamaica  is  the   most  beautiful  of  all  the  West  India  Islands. 

It  is  a 

Delightful  Tropical  Resort,  with 
Equable  Climate 

And   is   Most  Comfortably-    Reached    by   the   Splendid   Twin- 
Screw  Steamships 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  ADMIRAL  SAMPSON 

ADMIRAL  FARRAGUT        ADMIRAL  SCHLEY 

vFroiii  Boston,  WL-ekly)  (From  Philadelphia,  Weekly) 

UNITED  FRUit  COMPANY 

These  are  all  ships  of  the  finest  construction,  with  accom- 
modations as  perfect  as  private  yachts.  They  carry  the 
United  States  mail,  and  are  constructed  and  maintained 
especially  for  the  highest  class  of  Passenger  business.  Every 
detail  which  will  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
tourists  has  been  given  attention. 

Sailings  Weekly  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 


Jamaica  with  its  magnificent  tropical  vegetation,  its 
towering  mountains  and  picturesque  valleys,  its  perfect 
winter  climate  and  excellent  hotels,  far  eclipses  any 
other   winter    resort   in    European   or   American    waters. 


Round  trip,  including  stateroom  accommodations  and 
meals,  $75.00.     One  way,  $40.00 

Send  for  our  beautiful  booklet,  whether  you  contemplate 
this  trip  or  not. 

UNITED   FRUIT  COMPANY 

J.  F.  HEALY,  Agent,  396  Main  St.  Long"  Wharf,  Boston 


'-^- 
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GOES    WRENCH    COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 


PATENT    SCREW 

WRENCHES. 


V\AORCBSTER,     MASS. 


PRICE 

$33^ 


It  will  pay  you 

to  Bend  for  our  Cata- 
logue No.  6,  quoting 
prices   on   Buggies, 
Harness,  etc.  We  sell  direct  from 
our   Factory   to    Consumers    at 
Factory  Prices.    This  guaranteed 
Buggy  only  $33.50;  Cash  or  Easy 
Monthly    Payments.     We   trust 
honest  people  located  in  all  parta 
of  the  -world. 
B^^Write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

CENTURY  MF'C  CO.      dept  no.  729,  East  St.  Louis.  Ill, 


The  T.  H.  Buckley  Imneh  Wagon 


Established   1SS9. 

Incorporated  1S97. 

Telephone  6S0. 


Ni§rht  Lunch  Wagons  of  Every 
Description  FOR  SALE  or  TO 
LET 


,]VIaDafaetaFing  &.  Catering  Co. 


Patentees,    Designees  and   Sole    JVIanufaetuPers  of 

\V fyitC     House     Cafe**  Hf        Lunch   Wagons.     The  Best  .Made.      Also  Builders  and  Oper- 

(Trade  Mark  )  "^         ators  of   the  "White  House"  Qjiick  Lunch  Cafes.     .     .     . 

Office  and  Factory  :     Rear  281  Grafton  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


E.  J.  CROSS,      ^^^  General— — 
82  Foster  Street,      'Buitditlg  CotlStrUCtion 


■  Have  built  the  following  factories  during  tlie  past  three  years  ; 


Four  Buildings  for  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel 
Co.  at  Barber's  Crossing,  also  their  Niagara 
Falls  plant. 

Plant  for  the  Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Webster  St. 

Woodward  &  Powell  Planer  Co. ,  Webster  St. 

J.  H.  Whittle,  addition  to  factoiy,   Harlow  St. 

Wyman  &  Gordon,  Dropped  Forging  Factory, 
Bradley  Street. 


Allen,  Higgins  Wall  Paper  Factory,  Barber's 
Crossing. 

Two  large  additions  for  the  Plunger  Elevator 
Company,  Barber's  Crossing. 

New  Mill  for  the  L.  Hardy  Company,  Mill  St. 

Now  erecting  for  F.  E.  Reed  Co.,  Foundry, 
Gold  St.,  also  Factory  for  the  Norton  Grind- 
ing Company   Barber's  Crossing. 
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Wright    &    Colton    Wire 
Cloth     Company, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF: 


IVIRE. 

Wire  Cloth,  Poultry   Netting,    Wire    Lathing, 
Screws,   Rivets,  Staples,  Riddles 


Worcester,  Mass.  Chicago,  111. 

Palmer,   Mass. 

We  offer  the  .   .  . 

TREASURY  STOCK 

OF    THE 

Cartwright- Borden    Co. 

As  one  of  the  choicest  local  invest- 
ments. Visit  the  Factory.  We  can 
offer  no  better  argument.  Price,  $8.00 
per  share.  Par  vaUie,  $10.00  per  share. 
Safe,  permanent,  profitable. 

HOCH   &  NAVIN, 

44=45  Day  Bldg.,       Worcester,  Mass. 

'Phone  681-3. 


]en$cn'$  CurKisb  and  Russian  fiatbs 

AND  MASSAGE. 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.      Finest  and  Best  in  Xew 
England.      Established  iSqi. 

Opp.  Bay  State  House.         llO.  1,   3  MA  S    SUflbUfy  $t. 


Tatman  & 

XciTK.f   ♦   ♦   ♦ 


R.James  Taxman. 
Geo.  a.  Park. 


IRo.  410  /IDain  Street,  tRoom  IIAo.  2. 
■Cclepbonc.  329=5.    .    .    . 

y W^OTfCT^STER.     MASS. 

We  give  prompt  personal  .attention  to  every  detail. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 


MANUFACTURED  IN  WORCESTER. 


'^  ^  TRADEMARK        ' 

SHOE 


1864 


ALL  THE  LATEST  FALL 
AND    WINTER    STYLES. 


Our  Retail  Store, 

415  Main  Street 


XeyufoocCBoot  ScSAoe  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WORCESTER, 


MASS, 
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NORTON 
EMERY 
WHEEL 
MACHINERY 

m^^^Ki                                ^^^^^L 

Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co, 

OFFICE    AND    WORKS    AT    WORCESTER,    MASS. 
Chicago  Store    25  S.  Canal  St.  Agencies-"AII  over  the  World.' 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 


J.  p.   K.  OTIS, 

Pros,  and  Managir. 
EDW.   P.  KING, 

Treas.  and  Supt. 

Water 
Meters. 


WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


HATCH  &  BARNES. 


MAXl'FACTrKEKS    OF 


Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AM)  FINH  HlILllFRS"  FINISH. 

Practical  Stair  Builders.     Newels,  Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.    Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Office,  no  Iniiin  Sireol.  UdRCRSTEK,  MASS. 


Duncan  &  Goodell  Co., 

Wholesalers 
and  retailers  in 

Hardware  and  Cutlery. 

We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  highest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

^Ve  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 

404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 

Hotel   Du  Nord, 

MARTIN  TRULSON,  Prop. 

American  and  European  Plans. 

39,  41,  43  Summer  Street, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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THE    WIRE    GOODS    COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS       OF 


GENERAL   HARDWARE 

AND 

SPECIALTIES     IN     WIRE. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Established   1S71.  Incorporated   iSS^. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  GO,, 

/manufacturers  of 

FIKE^AF^MS. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  on  request.         WORCESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


RuFUS  Bennett  Fowler, 

expert  In  Patent  Causes. 

.3  Tuckerman  St.,       Worcester. 

Matthews 

Manufacturing 

Company, 

)V\ANUFACTURERS   OF  .  .  .  . 


/ft 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 


BICYCLE   FITTINGS, 


Steain=Pipe    Collars, 

Ferrules  and 

Sheet  Metal   Specialties. 


104  GOLD  STREET, 

0    Worcester,  Mass, 


A..  T.  MATTHEWS,  Manager. 


Geo.  Sessions  &.  Sons, 

Turntshind  Tuneral  Directors, 
7  &  9  Trumbull  Street^  Worcester. 

Telephone  464.     Night  Bell. 

W.  E.  Sessions,  Residence,  62  West  St.,  Tel.  740. 

F.  E.  Sessions,  Residence,  17  Germain  St.,  Tel.  S40. 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 


........  I 

SCREW    CO.  ^ 

SUCCESSORS.        S 

I 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE     g 

SCREWS 


IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 


STUDS    FOR    STEAM    ENGINES,  g 
PUMPS,    ETC. 


^ 


Worcester,     Mass.       S 


State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance 
Company, 


Worcester^  Mass. 


Incorporated  1844, 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Assets,     .     .    $i9»553»6o77i 
Liabilities,      .    17,532,054.49 

Surplus,    .     .     $2,021,555.22 


^^  .^x  ^^  ^^  :i^  „^^  ..^  .^v 


A.  G.  Bullock,  President.         H.  M.  Witter,  Secretary. 


4 
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TRAINS  DAILY  to 
NEW  YORK 

Via  Springfield  Line. 

TRAINS  DAILY  to 
THE  WEST 


Elegant  Tourist  Cars 
DAILY  to  CHICAGO. 


VIA   THE 

Famous  «'Aibaoy  Gateway "  and  the  New  York 

Central  Lines, 

IN   PULLMAN  PALACE   DRAWING-ROOM  CARS. 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE  UNSURPASSED. 

For  detailed  Information,  tickets,  etc. ,  call  on 

S.  S.  VAN  ETTEN,  City  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  385  Main  Street, 

JAS.  CUNNINGHAM,  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station, 

or  address  A.  S.   HANSON,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Boston. 


K^fct^i^i  ini  I  iiTi  uniianii  innii^i  r»it^i<f  iafttiTrtii  —  '—■--'--—  •  — ■'  — ^a^— ^.- 


j^^^ 


C.  W.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 


4^ 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealers  in 


Anthracite 

and 
Bituminous 

CoaL 


^ 


9^ 


Coal  Pockets, 
5  Grafton 
Street. 

Coal  and 
Wood  Yard, 
301 

Shrewsbury 
Street. 


^ 


General  Office, 

375    MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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ARTIE,S 

Loolcing  for  a  4> 

L2CATI2N 


For  Manufacturing  Business 
will  find  it  convenient  to  call 
at  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
Rooms  for  Information    .    .    . 


Owners  or  Agents  of  any  manu- 
facturing property  are  at  liberty 
to  list  their  property  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  to  the  end 
that  the  information  can  be  on  file 
in  a  central  location  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  inquirers      .     .     . 
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WORKS      OF 

F.  E.  REED  COMPANY,  Worcester,  Mass. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS. 


I 


G.  H.  Cutting  &  Company,    Construction 

WORCESTER,  MASS.         J*         Boston  Office,  915  Tremont  Building. 


Pacolet  Mill   No.  4,  CTiiinesville,  Ga.      (Rear  elevation.) 
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JEROME 
MARBLE  ^  CO., 


36o6ton  anD  tdorcester. 


...Oils,  Starches,  DyestufFs, . . . 

PAINTS  AND  PAINTERS'  SUPPLIES. 
.  „„^,„„.     THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO. 
AOiiJN  1  b .— ^ j^ j^  HARKNESS  &  CAWING  CO. 

RED    OILS. 


# 


# 


w 


ORCESTER  MUTUAL 

fireInsurance  CO. 


Lewis  N.  Gilbert,  Pres. 


Roger  F.  Upham,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


377  MAIN   STREET 

WORCESTER. 

Highest  grade  of  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance. Established  75  years,  with  a 
steady,  handsome  dividend  record  for 
policy-holders. 

F.   P.  Kendall,  Asst.  Sec. 


Metropolitan  Stables^ 


LIVERY,  HACK  and  BOARDING. 
Hacks  for  Parties  and  Funerals. 

Metropolitan  Shops^ 

Horseshoeing,  Carriage  Building 
and   Repairing. 

31,  33  and  35  CENTRAL  ST., 

WORCESTER.  Telephone. 

HARRINGTON  &  BRO.,  D.  A.  Harrington,  Prop. 


Townley     Book-Bindery. 

Art  Work. 

Magazine  and  Periodical. 

Library  Work. 

The  Worcester  Magazine  (have  yours  bound). 

311  Main  St.  Central  Exchange. 

Take  Elevator. 


3 AYjTATE  HOUSE, 

.  .  .  TKflorcester,  /lliass.  .  .  . 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen  s  Cafe. 

FRANK  P.   DOUGLABS,    Pkopkietob. 

Graduated  Prices.     Fir.'it-Class  in  every  respect. 
Elevator.     Steam  Heated  Throughout. 


Graton   <&  Knight   Mfg.   Co. 

TANNERS  AND  MAKERS  OF 

OAK  LEATHE7K.  BELTING 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars.    Capital,  $1,000,000 
Established  1851. 


McGloud,  Crane  &  Minter  Co., 

MILLED  MACHINE  SCREWS. 


■m, 


Finished   Case-Hardened  Nuts,    J^ 
Semi-Finished  Hexagon  Nuts,  Etc. 
5.  Stantaib  .Ifinisb.  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Insti- 
tute Park,  \Vor.  Art 
Museum,  Polytechnic 
Institute,  also  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  Rut- 
land Terrace,  etc.  .  .  . 


Choice    .... 
Building  Lots 

Stephen   Salisbury, 

9  Main  Street,  /^  Worcester. 

S.  PORTER  &  CO., 
Last  Manufacturers, 

No.  25  Union  St.,  Worcester. 

Boston  Office,  1S5  Lincoln  St. 
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NATIONAL    BANKS. 

HITIZENS'  NATIONAL  BANK,  342  Main  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1836;  as  a 
National  Bank  in  1S65.  Capital  $150,000;  surplus  $84,000.  Dividends  April  i  and  October  i ; 
rate  past  year,  6  per  cent.  President,  tienry  S.  Pratt;  Cashier,  George  A.  Smith;  Directors, 
Henry  S.  Pratt,  George  B.  Buckingham,  Samuel  E,  Winslow,  John  C.  Maclnnes,  William  H. 
Crawford,  Burton  H.  Wright,  Herbert  Parker. 

IrajIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  474  Main  Street.  Incorporated  in  1863.  Capital  $300,000;  sur- 
lUII  plus  and  undivided  profits  $200,000.  Dividends  May  i  and  November  i;  rate  pastvear,  10 
percent.  President,  Albert  H.  Waite;  Cashier,  Gilbert  K.  Rand;  Directors,  Arthur  P.  Rugg, 
Ransom  C.  Taylor,  William  H.  Sawyer,  Albert  H.  Waite,  Orlando  W.  Norcross,  William  H.  In- 
man,  J.  Russel  Marble,  Frederick  E.  Reed,  Charles  H.  Morgan. 

pmlORCESTER  NATIONAL  BANK,  9  Foster  Street.  Incorporated  as  a  State  Bank  in  1804;  as 
WAmI  a  National  Bank  in  iSf>4.  Capital  $250,000;  surplus  and  undivided  profits  $240,000.  Dividends 
April  and  October;  rate  past  year,  S  per  cent.  President,  Stephen  Salisbury;  Cashier.  James  P. 
Hamilton;  Directors,  Stephen  Salisbury,  A.  George  Bullock,  Charles  A.  Chase,  Lincoln  N.  Kin- 
nicutt,  josiali  H.  Clarke,  James  P.  Hamilton,  Edward  L.  Davis. 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY. 

pSjORCESTER  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  448  Main  Street.  Incorporated 
liAil  in  186S.  Capital  $200,000;  surplus  $100,000.  Dividends  January,  April,  July  and  October ; 
rate  past  year,  6  per  cent.  President.  Edward  F.  Bisco;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Samuel  H. 
Clary;  Directors,  John  H.  Coes,  Edwnn  T.  Marble,  Edward  F.  Bisco,  Henrv  F.  Harris,  Charles 
S.  Barton,  Charles  A.  Williams. 

SAVINGS    BANKS. 


HIEOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK,  452  Main  Street.     Incorporated  in   1864.      Deposits  $8,985,436; 
I    guaranty  fund  $400,000.      Interest   payable    February  and   August    15.       Deposits    go  on 

interest  February,  May,  August  and  November  i ;  rate  past  year,  4  per  cent.  Presi- 
dent, Samuel  R.  Hey  wood;  Treasurer,  Charles  M.  Bent;  Investment  Committee,  Samuel  R. 
Heywood,  Edwin  T.  Marble,  Ale.xander  DeWitt,  Wm.  W.  Johnson.  Henry  F.  Harris. 


492  Main  Street. 

Practical,  Progressive,  Leading.     Full  Business 

and  Shorthand  Courses.       Students  begin   at 

•any  time.     C)ur  aim  is  to  furnish  only  the  best. 


The  Advertising  Course 

is  intended  for  business  men  and  women,  not 
for  boys  and  girls.  It  will  be  conducted  on 
two  evenings  weekly  by  an  acknowledged 
expert  who  has  graduated  from  a  number  of 
courses  in  advertising. 

Call  or  send  for  circular. 


E.  C.  A.  BKCKKR, 


rincipal 


LOOK 


I  Oiilj  S.»0  0(Mor  an  all  iron  SAW 
I  BENCH  nitli  conntcislialt  c<»ni- 
1   pletc.     It  ulll  pay  y<Mi  f<>  invps 


tigate.     Send  lor  circular  ^ivinu  Inll   i>ar 
ticnlars. 


R.  E.  KIDDER, 
75  Hermon  Street,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


The    Worcester     Magazine 

will  be  mailed  to  you  every  month  for 

$T.oo  A  YKAR. 


Send   your    subscription    to    the    Secretar\- 
II  Foster  Street. 
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PRENTICE    BROS.    COMPANY, 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Drilling    Machines  and    Engine   Lathes. 


plunger  Elevator  Co., 


Safe,  Long-Lived,  Economical, 
High-Speed  Passenger  Eleva- 
tors a  Specialty 


Hydraulic  Plunger 

LEVATORS. 


OKRICE    AMD    FACTORY. 

BARBELR'S.  ^  ^  WORCHSTE-R.,   MASS 


STANDARD    FOUNDRY  COMPANY 


Iron   Founders. 

Special  attention  given  to  the 
Manufacture  of  High  Grade 

Machinery    Castings. 


TAINTER  AND  GARDNER  STREETS,  WORCESTER. 
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ROYAL  WORCESTER^  BON  TON 

CORSETS 

The  Pi^incess  Hip  leads  All  stylish  cors/\ge  efeects. 

IVirALVAlllCESTEft  COKSCTCO. 


CMIC^OO  ILLS. 


WOTOESTtR  MV5. 


Vlll 
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L  lamaica 

Ki^     THE  GEM  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES 

Jamaica  is  the   most  beautiful  of  all  the  West  India  Islands. 


l-r 


It  is  a 


Delightful  Tropical  Resort,  with 
Equable  Climate 

And  is  Most  Comfortably-   Reached    by  the  Splendid  Tvvin- 
Screw  Steamships 


mMml 


ADMIRAL  DEWEY 
ADMIRAL  FARRAQUT 


(From  Boston,  Weekly) 


of  the 


ADMIRAL  SAMPSON 
ADMIRAL  SCHLEY 

(From  Philadelphia,  Weekly) 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

These  are  all  ships  of  the  finest  construction,  with  accom- 
modations as  perfect  as  private  yachts.  They  carry  the 
United  States  mail,  and  are  constructed  and  maintained 
especially  for  the  highest  class  of  Passenger  business.  Every 
detail  which  will  contribute  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of 
tourists  has  been  given  attention. 

Sailings  Weekly  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 


Jamaica  with  its  magnificent  tropical  vegetation,  its 
towering  mountains  and  picturesque  valleys,  its  perfect 
winter  climate  and  excellent  hotels,  far  eclipses  any 
other   winter    resort   in    European   or  American    waters. 


Round  trip,  including  stateroom  accommodations  and 
meals,  $7^5.00.    One  way,  $40,00 

Send  for  our  beautiful  booklet,  whether  you  contemplate 
this  trip  or  nut. 

UNITED   FRUIT  COMPANY 

J.  F.  HEALY,  Agent,  396  Main  St.  Long  Wharf,  Boston 


i^rSe:^, 


2^ 
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GOES    WRENCH    COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS     OF 


wmCi^^S. 


PATENT    SCREW 

WRENCHES. 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 


Duncan  &  Goodell  Co., 


Wholesalers 
and  retailers  in 


Hardware  and  Cutlery. 

We  have  the  finest  line  of  Table  and  Pocket  Cutlery, 
also  highest  grade  of  Scissors,  including  all  kinds  from 
Finest  Manicure  Scissors  to  Tailors'  Shears,  to  be  seen  in 
Worcester. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Builders'  Hardware  and  Sup- 
plies, and  carry  in  stock  a  large  line  of  best  quality  door 
and  window  trimmings. 

404  Main  Street,  Cor.  Pearl. 


Hotel   Du  Nord, 

MARTIN  TRUL50N,  Prop. 

t^*  t?*  (^*  i?*  ^* 

American  and  European  Plans. 

39,  41,  43  Summer  Street, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


The  T.  H.  Baekley  Laoeh  Wagon 


Established  1S89. 

Incorporated  1897. 

Telephone  6S0. 


Night  Lunch  Wagons  of  Every 
Description  FOR  SALE  or  TO 
LET 


.jWanufaetaring  &  Catering  Go. 


Patentees,    Designefs  and  Sole   ]VIanufaetupei<8  of 

**  J^fyitC     House     Cofe**  is        Lunch   wagons.     The  Best  Made.      Also  Builders  and  Oper- 

(Trade  Mark.)  '''""  "^    ''^^  "White  House"   C^jiick   Lunch  Cafc^.     .     .     . 

Office  and  Factory  :     Rear  281  Grafton  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


G  e  n  er  al 


E.  J.  CROSS,    = 

82  Foster  Street.      'Buttdtng  CotlStrUCttOTl 


•Have  built  the  following  factories  during  tlie  past  three  years; 


I 


Four  Buildings  for  the  Norton  Emery  Wheel 
Co.  at  Barber's  Crossing,  also  their  Niagara 
Falls  plant. 

Plant  for  the  Spencer  Wire  Co.,  Webster  St. 

Woodward  &  Powell  Planer  Co.,  Webster  St. 

J.  H.  Whittle,  addition  to  factoiy,   Harlow  St. 

Wyman  &  Gordon,  Dropped  Forging  Factory, 
Bradley  Street. 


Allen,  Higgins  Wall  Paper  Factory,  Barber's 
Crossing. 

Two  large  additions  for  the  Plunger  Elevator 
Company.  Barber's  Cro.ssing. 

New  Mill  for  the  L.  Hardv  Company,  Mill  St. 

Now  erecting  for  F.  E.  Reed  Co.,  Foundry, 
Gold  St.,  also  Factory  for  the  Norton  Grind- 
ing Company    Barber's  Crossing. 
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Wright    &    Colton    Wire 
Cloth     Company, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF: 


IVIRE. 

Wire  Cloth,  Poultry   Netting,    Wire    Lathing, 
Screws,    Rivets,  Staples,  Riddles 


Worcester,  Mass.  Chicago,  111. 

Palmer,  Mass. 

We  offer  the  .  .  . 

TREASURY  STOCK 

OF   THE 

Cartwright- Borden    Co, 

As  one  of  the  choicest  local  invest- 
ments. Visit  the  Factory.  We  can 
offer  no  better  argument.  Price,  $8.00 
per  share.  Par  value,  $10.00  per  share. 
Safe,  permanent,  profitable. 

HOCH   6  NAVIN, 

44=45  Day  Bldg.,       Worcester,  Mass. 

'Phone  681-3. 


3en$cn'$  CurKisb  and  Russian  Batbs 

AND   MASSAGE. 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.      Finest  and  Best  in  New 
England.      Established  iSm. 

Opp.   Bay  State  House.         HO.  1,  3  MA  5   SUdbUty  St. 


Tatman  & 
ir^  aric^  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


R.  James  Taxman. 
Geo.  a.  Park. 


IHo.  410  /in»ain  Street,  IRoom  IHo.  2. 
"Cclepbone,  32^3=5.    .    .    . 


_AVORCESTER,     M^ASS. 


We  give  prompt  personal  .ittention  to  every  detail 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 


r 


Our  Patrol  Shoe 


For  Winter  Weather. 


Positively  Waterproof  Sole. 


Heywood  Shoe  Store, 

415  Main  Street, 
WORCESTIIR,     MASS. 


We  also  make    "O, -  - «*, i  .*-». •*. 

the  celebrated    JjUnlOll 


Sh 


oe 


for  E-nlarged  Joints  and 
Tender  Toes. 


/^f  Made  in  Worcester,  jsf 
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Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co. 


Oli'FrOK>S    A>fO   WOKK.'S    AT  WOReKSTIOK,    .MA.>SW. 


CORUNDUM    and   EMERY   WHEELS. 

KMKRV    \\  HHKI.    MACHINHRV,   INDIA    Oil,  STONES, 

WALKER  UNIVERSAL  TOOL  AND  CUTTER  GRINDER. 


FOREIGN  AGENCIES:  Enoland  :  Buck  &  Hickman,  London;  Chas.  Churchill 
&  Co. ,  London,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Manchester.  France:  Fenwick  PVeres  &  Co.  ,  Paris. 
Other  European  Countries  :  Schuchardt  &  Schutte,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Brussels,  Stockholm, 
St.    Petersburg,   Koln.       [apan  :       V.   W.    Home,   Yokohama.         :::::: 


UNION  WATER  METER  CO., 


J.  p.  K.  OTIS, 

Pres.  and  Manager. 
EDW.   P.  KING, 

Treas.  and  Supt. 


HATCH  &  BARNES. 

MANUFACTIKEKS    OK 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds 

AND  FINE  BL'ILDERS'  FINISH. 

Practical  Stair  Builders.     Newels,  Balusters 

and  Rails  constantly  on  hand  and  made 

to  order.    Wood  Turning  a  specialty. 

Office,  \H  Union  Street,  WORCFSTFR.  .MASS. 


xu 
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THE    WIRE    GOODS    COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS       OF 


GENERAL   HARDWARE 

AND 


SPECIALTIES     IN    WIRE. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Established    1S71. 


Incorporated    iSSS. 

HARRINGTON  &  RICHARDSON  ARMS  GO. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


Descriptive  Catalogue  on  request.  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


RuFus  Bennett  Fowler, 

Expert  in  Patent  €au$e$. 

3  Tuckerman  St.,       Worcester. 

Matthews 

Manufacturing 

Company, 


/VIANUFACTURERS   OF 


STOVE  TRIMMINGS, 


flS 


BICYCLE   FITTINGS, 


«i 


Stcam=Pipe    Collars, 

Ferrules  and 

Sheet  Metal  Specialties. 


104  GOLD  STREET, 
0    Worcester,  Mass, 

K.  T.  MATTHEWS,  Manager. 


Geo.  Sessions  &  Sons, 

Turnisbing  Tuncral  Directors, 

7  &  9  Trumbull  Street,  Worcester. 

Telephone464.     Night  Bell. 

W.  E.  Sessions,  Residence,  62  West  St.,  Tel.  740. 

F.  E.  Sessions,  Residence,  17  Germain  St.,  Tel.  S40 

........   I 

SCREW    CO.  ^ 


WORCESTER 
MACHINE 
SCREW  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 


SET,  CAP  AND    MACHINE     § 

REWS 


ss 


IN  IRON,  STEEL  AND  BRASS. 


STUDS    FOR    STEAM    ENGINES,  g 
PUMPS,    ETC. 


^ 


Worcester,     Mass.       S 


State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance 
Company, 


Worcester^  Mass. 


%A^ 

W 


Incorporated  1844., 


^4^4ggi^^^ 


Assets,     .     .    $i9.553>6o77i 
Liabilities,      .    17,532,054.49 

Surplus,    .     .     $2,021,555.22 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


A.  G.  Bullock,  President.         H.  M.  Witter,  Secretary. 


4 
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TRAINS  DAILY  to 
NEW  YORK 

Via  Springfield  Line. 

TRAINS  DAILY  to 
THE  WEST 


VIA   THE 

Famous  ''Albany  Gateway  "  and  the  New  York 

Central  Lines, 

IN   PULLMAN   PALACE   DRAWING-ROOM   CARS. 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE  UNSURPASSED. 


Elegant  Tourist  Cars 
DAILY  to  CHICAGO. 


For  detailed  Information,  tickets,  etc.,  call  on 

S.  S.  VAN  ETTEN,  City  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  385  Main  Street, 

JAS.  CUNNINGHAM,  Ticket  Agent,  Union  Station, 

or  address  A.  S.   HANSON,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Boston. 


iA^h*tf>Ut^D>«iaMirfakA4Mi*^h*<aMh«MAriMA<l^^H^^i^M9^^KJ 


C.  W.  CLAFLIN  &  CO. 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Dealers  in 

Anthracite 

and 
Bituminous 

CoaL 


9^ 


Coal  Pockets, 
5  Grafton 

Street. 

Coal  and 
Wood  Yard, 
301 

Shrewsbury 
Street. 


]^  {)  »       ^  General  Office, 

375    MAIN  STREET,  WORCESTER,   MASS. 
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^  *        OOBBJ  BIOS 


LIBKART    BINOINQ 


rtl  ST.  AUGUSTINE  >  * 


o*.  '".Vo^    ^^0'  "^^ 
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